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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


^HE materials for this book were collepted apd 
its i^rst four chap^iers were also w^ttep py©r 
ten years ago. The book renmined inpomplpte 
chiefly through want of leisure. At tl^e reqpest of 
some friends I completed it about three years ago, 
and it appeared by instalments in the Vedk l^aga- 
zine of Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar. It is now being 
published in its present form. I wish I could re- 
write the first four chapters; but want of leisure 
has rendered this impossible ; nor have I been able 
to do much in the way of revising them. 

* The book does not pretend to be an original 
work. Indeed there is hardly anything in it which 
I can call my own. It is full of quotations from the 
Zend Avesta, the Bible, the Koran and many other 
books of different religions. A justification for this 
will be found in the nature of the subject treated of, 
and in the mode of enquiry adopted. In establish- 
ing a relationship between two religions by showing 
community of ideas between them one must adduce 
as many instances of similarity as one can. In fact 
the larger the number of similarities, the stronger 
and more convincing is the argument. The bopk 
also abounds with extracts from other authors. 
The reason is not far to seek. My own opinion on 
some of the points would have been too singular—- 
rather presumptuous. Had it not been for this 
I should not have inflicted so many extracts and 
quotations on the reader. 
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In comparing the different religions of the 
world I have freely availed myself of what inforipa- 
tion on the subject was within my reach. In trac- 
ing Mahornedanisra to Judaism I have mainly 
followed Dr. Sales to whom my acknowledgments 
are due on almost every page of Chapter I. In 
showing the influence of Buddhism on Christianity 
I have chiefly drawn on Mr. R. C. Dutt’s Civilixa- 
tion in Ancient India. Butin tracing Judaism to 
Zoroastrianism and the latter to Vedism I have 
been less dependent on any particular authority. 

' In the last chapter while comparing Zoroast- 
rianism and Vedism, I have taken the liberty to 
explain at some length the Vedic teaching on some 
of the points which have fallen under my notice- 
This is one reason why that chapter is comp 'ra- 
tively so lengthy. 

The object of this treatise, as the reader will 
see, is not to criticize any particular religion or 
religions, but to show the relationship existing 
among them all by disclosing their common origin 
from the V edic teaching. 

In the end I only crave the reader’s indulgence 
for any mistak es or omissions which might have 
crept into the book. 

3rd February, 1900, 


Q. P. 



Preface TO the second edition. 

I feel gratified with the reception accorde.d to 
the book by the public, AH but a few copies of. the 
first edition were sold within a year, of its publica- 
tion. There has been some delay in bringing out 
the second edition, 1 have made only a few alter- 
ations or additions. An exha ustive alphabetical 
index has been added besides a copious table of 
contents which appears at the beginning of the 
book. It is hoped that they will be found useful. 

The book has been reviewed by a number of 
religious and other papers. Some extracts from 
theSe reviews will be found at the end of the book. 
As might have been expected, it has been criticised 
by several papers. A personal friend under the 
uom de plume of “A lover of truth,’’ has contributed 
a series of articles under the heading “Thoughts on 
the Fountain-head of Religion,” to the Muslim 
Review, Allahabad. Seven articles have already 
appeared ; but the series is not yet complete. Apart 
from this, it would not be possible to attempt any- 
thing like a reply to all these articles within the 
short space at my disposal in this Preface. I have 
replied to two of them headed “ Is the Universe 
created out of something?” and “The theory of 
creation,” (which appeared in the Muslim Review 
of December 1910, and April 1911, respectively ) 
in the columns of the Vedic Magazine. My friend, 
B. Ghasi Ram, m. a., ll. b., of Meerut has, in 
the Vedic Magazine of Asarh 1968, replied to the 
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article on the “Interpretation of the Vedas*’ (puo- 
lished in the Muslim Review for January 1911), 
trEich, had little or nothing to do with the subject 
of this book, but was a general attack on the posi- 
tion of the Arya Samaj with respect to Swami 
Dftyananda Saraswati’s interpretation of the Vedtts. 
In three articles the “Lover of Truth ’’has labdtired 
to fihdw that Buddhism is different from Hinduism. 
If It were not so, it would not be a distinct religion 
that it is. But this does not necessarily mean that 
its main principles were not derived from the 
Vedas. The writer has not yet dealt with chapters 
1 and IV of the book which treat of the Jutiaie 
origin of Mahomedanism, and Zorcastrian origin of 
Judaism, and which as a Mahornedan he might 
have perhaps been expected first to handle. 

A very fair criticism is what appeared in the 
well-known Cliristian weekly of Calcutta, the Epi- 
phany of 2nd April 1910. I am indebted to the 
writer for having pointed out one or two minor 
inaccuracies; e.g., I said on p. 40 of the Ist edition 
that Abraham was “ a native of Haran,” whereas 
the writer has pointed out that ‘‘Abraham’s native 
home was in Ur and that he only settled for a time 
in Haran.’’ I have corrected the error. But it 
does not in the least aft’ect my argument. For 
whether Abraham was born or temporarily settled 
in Haran, he had opportunities of exchanging ideas 
with Zarathustra, if Haran and Arran (the birth- 
place of Zarathustra) are identical. 
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gist of the criticism is contained in 13ke 
following sentence. “The connectiota on the Settiite 
side of both Christianity and Islam with Jhdaiim 
is patent and well-known; so on the Aryan side is 
that of ^nddhism and Zoroastrianism with Vedism ; 
but the cross connection between Christianity and 
Buddhism and between Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
are much more difficult to establish.” I recognise 
the force of these remarks. As I have tried to 
shotr, Christianity is mainly based on Judaism, 
and only partly on Buddhism. Its dogmas are all 
derived from Judaism, and it is only its precepts 
for Vhieh it is indebted to Buddhism. I admit 
that the connection between Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism is the most important like in the chain of 
ray argument, and the moat difficult to prove. 
Whether I have or have not succeeded in proving it, 
I must leave it to the reader to decide. The writer 
in the Epiphany perhaps thinks that I have based 
my conclusions on minor points of similarities, and 
sometimes on what he is pleased to call “ unautho- 
rised accretions.” It is true that I have spoken of 
some minor points, But I have Also shown that 
the Judaic conception of God together with some 
of His important names, the idea of two opposite 
powers, viz.^ God and the Devil, the notion of 
angels with their names and offices, the Jewish 
thecHfy of cosmogony, the iiesurrection, the ideas 
about future life, heaven and hell, — can all be traced 
to Zoroastrianism, If all these essential doctrines 
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cattfbe shown to have been derived from Zoroas* 
trianism, what would there.be left in Judaism for 
whinh it can claim an independent origin ? 

The writer in the Epiphany has misunderstood 
my argument in connection with Sargon and Moses, 
(pp. 70-71, or 51-52 of the first edition). The point 
is not whether the Semites borrowed the story from 
the Zoroastrians or vice versa. In fact, the story 
does not occur in Zoroastrian books. What I have 
sought to prove is that possibly Moses never exist- 
ed, that the account of Moses is derived from the 
story of King Sargon, that according to this view, 
the Pentateuch could not have been written by 
Moses but by Ezra in 450 b, c. after the Jews had 
been liberated by the Persian King Cyrus from 
their captivity, and had tlius liad ample opportuni- 
,ties of being influenced by tlie Zoroastrians in their 
religion. It is tlius quite immaterial wliether 
Sargon and tlie Akkads were Aryans or Semites. 

Tlie writer in the Epiphany lias, in a way, ad- 
mitted about the end of his criticism that the Vedas 
probably contain a part of the Divine Revelation. 
He says : “From tlie beginning of the human race 
God has been seeking to reveal Himself to man, in 
nature, in conscience, in inspiration, and what 
wonder that in many races, men have been found 
who could partially receive and transmit that 
Revelation. The truths of God are unchanging 
and eternal, and the Revelation, in so far as it is 
accurately transmitted, must be identical every. 
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•where. * # # * many well 

suppose that God cherished the germs of spiritual 
understanding and sought to develop a chosen race 
in India too, but He found the clearer spiritual 
intuition or perhaps the greater faithfulness to tliat 
intuition among the Hebrew geople and therefore 
among their descendants.” 

Of the Par si papers, tl.e Jarn-e- Jamshnid and 
the Sanjh Bari man, a daily of Bombay (vide issue 
of 1st September 1910) Isave reviewed the book. 
The latter remarks: “We. ..wonder why Mr. 
Ganga Prasad summarily drives out tlie theory that 
tlie language and religion of the Vedas are obliged 
to Zarathushtra for tlieir existence.” I think I 
have adduced sufficient evidence to prove that the 
Vedas are much older than tlie Zend Avesta and 
that the tlieor}^ referred to is quite untenable and 
has, in fact, never been advanced by any scholar. 
I have mentioned it as only a possible theory. 
Ewen the internal evidence of the Zend Avesta 
itself is against it (vide pp. 159-160). 


Uth June, 1911. 


Ganga Prasad. 



PREFACE TO THE THIUD EDITION. 


The second edition of the book was exhausted 
sometime age. A few more reviews have appeared 
3ino6 that edition was published. Among thejp are 
the opinions of the late Dr. Satish Chandra 
Dr. Rash Hehari Ghosh, and Sir Gooroo Das R^nerji, 
which appear with the extract from Press Opinions 
at the end of the book. The series of articles criti- 
cising the book contributed to the Muslim Review 
of Allahabad by my friend Mr. A. A. Zakaullah 
Khan, m. a. under the nom de plume “ Lover of 
Truth,” which was incomplete when the second 
edition was printed, has since then been completed 
and printed separately in the form of a book en- 
titled “ Some Vedic principles as reviewed by a 
Muslim.” My replies to all these articles appeared 
in the Vedic Magazine, and have now been added 
as Appendices I-IV to the present edition. 

The only other criticism of the book which has 
come to my notice since the last edition is that 
Contained in three articles of one Mr. J. R. Koy, 
which appeared in the “ Indian Witness, ” (a 
Christian weekly paper of Lucknow) in the issues 
of September 10, 17, and 24, 1914. A brief reply 
to these articles will be found in - the Appendix V. 

Agba, I GANG A PRASAD. 

1 6th Septr, 1916, ) • 
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iNTRODUCTION, 


Divinb Obiqin op Religion. 

What is the Origin nf Rth^ion--^h.e erigin 
not of this cr that particular religion, but of 
religion in general of which the various rcltgioua 
systems are only dilfereut maiiifestatious? • Broadly 
speaking there are two answers to this qUestfOu, 
viz., (ll that religion is of dtvinf, origin, arid f2) 
that it is of human origin. The former view does 
notignore the obvious fact that finite minds, national 
history, and even the geographical features of a 
country, have played important parts in the growth 
and development of the existing religions. It only 
insists that the ultimate source of Religion is (dod. 

This treatise does not profess to aim .it an ex- 
haustive treatment of this difficult and important 
problem. Its object is to show by a comparative 
study of the principal religions of the world that 
the newer religions can be traced to older ones, 
these latter to still older ones, and so on, till we 
reach the most ancient and primitive religion, of 
humanity. A comparative study of religions will 
show that there has never l>eon any real invention 
in the realm of religion, that the main principles 
which constitute its essence .are as old as the human 
raioe> and that these considerations warrant the 
conclusion that the germs of religious knowledge 
were vouchsafed by God to man in the be-inning 
of this creation. These germs are to be found in 
the Vedas which are admittedly the oklesfj bopks 
in the library of mankind. 
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No theist will deny that God is in a sense the 
ptrimury source of all knowledge. But this is true 
Qinfligious knowledge in a special sense. Speaking 
of oUr idea of God, Descartes, the Father of Modem 
Philosophy, observes to the following effect : “The 
naore I think, the more deeply am I convinced that 
this conception could not have been created by my 
pwn mind. • God is infinite ; my mind is finite. God 
is absolute ; my mind is relative ; and so on. It is, 
thereforOk. clear that I am not the originator of 
th^ idea. It must have been stamped upon my 
nuhd by Gkid himself.’* That there is much truth 
in tfeepe observations will be evident from the fact 
that our knowledge of God, His nature and attri' 
buteSk is, in an important sense, unlike every other 
knowledge, unchanging and unprogressive^ We 
know God to be just, good, and merciful, all-wise 
and all-pov^erful, infinite and absolute, and so on. 
But , there was never a time when any of these 
attributes was unknown to man. The earliest 
Miitliis prayed to and contemplated God as possess- 
ing these attributes. And what more can the 
modern philosopher or theologian bosst of? Our 
knowledge of other things has b^een progressing by 
leaps and bounds ; but our knowleHge about the 
Deity has stood still. And it may be safely asserted 
that ages may roll away — science may go on pro- 

f ressing by greater strides than it has hitherto 
one~we may make more and more wonderful 
discoveries in the realm of matter yet there will 
never come a time when man will be able to know 
any new truth about God. We may have a better 
apprehension and a more thorough realization of the 
divine nature, but we shall never be able to dis- 
cover a new attribute of God. Why ? Because the' 
knowledge of God has not been originated by the 
human mind.” 
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What liiis been said here about our ki9owl6%e 
oi God hoids true of all religious knowledge. There 
nev^t has been*, there never shall be, any Wl ii#en-' 
tion in the sphere of reli^on, H. P. Blayattiky 
truly observes " * 

“ More than one great scholar has stated that 
there never was a religious founder, whether Aryan, 
Semitic, or Turanian who had invented a now reli- 
gion, or revealed a new truth. These founders are 
all transtmitierf!^ not original teachers There- 
fore is Confucius ....shown by Dr. Leggo, who 

calls him ‘ emphatically a transmitter, not a maker,’ 
as saying: — T only hand on ; I cannot create new 
things. I believe in the ancients and therefore I 
love |,hem’ — (Quoted in Science of Religion by 
Max Muller.) ”* 

Professor Max Muller also says “ There has 
been no enthely new religion since the beginning 
of the world.” ! 

From these con.siderations we hold that the only 
satisfactory way of accounting for the origin of reli- 
gious knowledge in this world is to ref^r it to the 
Deity. In other words, religion is ultimately of 
divine origin. 

It may be asked : — ‘Are then all the systems , 
of religion equally divine ? Are all the connioting 
religions of the world equally true?’ Our answer is 
both in the aflSrmative and the negative. As these 
religions exist at present, they contain a mixture of 
both truth which is dmW, and of error which is 
huiHan. But a careful comparison shows that in 
their essence they can all be traced ultimat^y to 
the Vedas. They differ from one anothmr on nmiy 

T stcreio^rine, Vol. I, Iijtr eduction, pp. xxxvi-vii. 
t Chips from a German Worlshop, Vol. I. preface, p. x. 
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^ere are also truths and prininptes 
common to all or most of them. These 
Ci<^^)hpioi| truths and principles are ultimately derived 
fiTOpm the Vedas.* And even those points on which 
they seem so widely to differ, will generally be 
found to be the same at bt)ttom, the apparent 
di^erence being due to a misconception or miscons- 
trpotion of the long-forgotten truth of the Vedas 
on which they are ultimately founded, 

.We shall now proceed to show that the Vedas 
arc tlie ultimate source of all religion, — the foun- 
tain-head iroin which the stream of religious 
knowledge has flowed tlirougli the channels 
of Z^u'oastriariisin, Judaism. Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mahomedanism. We can take into 
consideration only the five great religions named 
above The other religions of the world are 
generally founded on one or more of them. 
Jriiuism,j for example, is only anothdf form of 
Buddhism. The systems of Kahir, Nanak and 

* Compare ')a'vananda Saraswati’s Prakasha, 

p. 382— 

‘‘Every point on which these thousand (existing religions) 
ar^ unanimous is the religion ol the Vedas and is to be accepted. 
Th^t on which they contradict each other is artificial, false, con- 
trary to religion, and is to be discarded.” 

t Jainism diffirs but slightly from Buddhism. The cardinal 
principles of the tWo religions are the sa’i^e. But as to the relation 
between them there is much difference of opinion among scholars. 
According to some, Jainism is an offshoot from Buddhism ; others 
think that it is co-eval with that religion, owing its existence 
to Ititniar causes operating at the same historical period. Even 
if we accept this latter view, the precepts of Jainism can be 
ti-aced to the Vedas in the same manner %s those of Budtithtsm, 





Dadu 5ir©> baspd phiefly upon Hipdaisi«, and pw^f 
on Mahotnedanism; Brahmoisin is ihe child 
Hinduism and Christianity; and so on, with other 
minor religions. 

And how did these different religicns come id- 
to existence? A comparative study of religions' 
shows us that whenever any important truth of 
Beligion was suppressed by the selfishness df the ' 
priestly class, or lost sight of through the'ignorance 
of masses, there appeared some great man who 
emphasised that truth, removed the dross which 
had liidden or partially obscured it, and made it 
shine in its former lustre. In this way every new 
religion was in its beginning an attempt to reform 
the older religion as it then existed and a protest 
against its abuses. We shall thus show that when 
the Vedic theism was giving place to a poly theistic 
belief in many gods, there arose Spitama Zarath- 
ushtra who preached the worship of one God, 
Ahura, and denounced the worship of ^/etxis.^ Simi- 
larly, when later on the religion of the Vedas had 
degenerated into a blind observance of meaningless 
rites involving thoughtless butchery of innocent 
animals and the equality of all men in religion had 
been replaced by the iniquitous distinction of castes, 
there appeared Gautam Buddha who raised his 
potent voice for purity of life, and 'made a stirring 
appeal on behalf of the down-trodden Shudras and 
the dumb animals. As Buddha strove to reform 
the Vedism of his time, Jesus Christ endeavoured 
to purify Judaism. And when Christianity had 
also degenerated into idolatry and superstit'on, 
Mahomed came to preach his austere monotheism. 
>Tbe same was the case with the so*oalled 
founders of other religions. For example, in 
our own country Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, Chaitanya, 
were all reformers whose object it was to purge the 
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H^duienli of their tiihes of its latter- 
wy’^^iastition, idolatry and polytheism. Thus 
•U'g^ftet feligious teachers (call them piophetsii 
you Uke)-~were originally reformers. All of them 
rtroTd to do good-in their own way, and tried to 
improve on the existing religions. But none of 
them could excel the excellent nurity of the primi- 
tive religion of the Veda>,. 



NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF T®E 
SIX GREA.T RELIGIONS: 

MdhfOmedanism^ ChrisUanity, Buddhism^ ' 

Judaism, Zj>roasbrian.tsm and Vev^m. 

Thb reader need hardly be toid that thfi 
gions named above ar^ arranged chr,onolQgi<Bfl^. 
That Huddhiam, for example, is older than OhfW- 
tianity, and Christianity older than M^hQBWdlHni- 
ism, is known to everybody. It is equally oerikain 
thati Vedisin is older than l^oroastrianlana, , a®d 
Zoroastrianism older than Judaism. But the feot is 
not equally well-known, audit will not, therefore, be 
out of place to say a word or two about the relative 
antiquity of these three religions. 

According to the Bible, Moses, the reputed 
author of Pentateuch, was l)orn in 1571 B.C., and 
received divine mission in 1191 Thus the ofd^t 
books of the Jews do not claim a higiier antupjty. 
than 1491 b.c. .\nd if we deny the Mosaic author- 
ship of Pentateuch, we must accept the otjjer theory 
that it was compiled by Ezra only 450 b,o.* 

The Zend Avesta, on the other hand is nraeh 
older. According to Dr. Spiegel, Zoroaster was a 
contemporary pf Abraham, who lived in 1000' b, 0., 
that is, more than 400 years befbre Moses. “Flmy, 
a celebrated Roman Historian of the first century, 
•says Dr. Haug, “ goes much farther in statingthat 
ZorPaster lived several thousand yeara before JftHics 


*5W Chapter IV, § 3, Infm. 
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{Hiaht'n Saturalis, xxx'. 2).”* Dr. Haug continues. 
'*^BwoeoB, ti>e Babylonian Historian, makes him a 
lui |2 of the Bal^ylonians, and founder the dynasty 
wntck reigned wet Babylon befioe^'n b.o. 2200 and b.c. 
2000.” '^ile speaking of the saci-ed scriptures of 
the Parsis, Dr. Fiaug elsewhere observes : “ The 
composition of the sacred literature of the Jews 
from the time of Moses (b.c. 1300 to 1500) down to 
the close of the Talmudic literature (a.d. 960), 
occupied a period of about 2,400 years Were we 
' io apply the same calculation to the Zoroastrian 
Kterature, its beginning would have to be placed as 
barly as b.o. 2800, which would not in the least 
Contradict the statements made by the Greeks 
about the age in which the founder of the Parsi 
religion was believed by them to have lived.’'^t 

The testimony of ancient Greek authors is to 
the same effect. “ Aristotle .ind Eudoxus place his 
era as much as 6,000 years before Plato ; others say 
about 5,000 years before the Trojan War — (see 
Pliny’s tiistoria Nafuralis, xxx ; 1-3). ”J 

The Parsis themselves claim a ver\ hi<fh anti- 
quity for their scriptures. But even Christians 
must admit that they are older than the Pentateuch. 

Pew will deny that the Vedas are older than 
even the Zend Avesta— older than any other exist- 
ing book. Our Rishis believe that they were 
revealed in the beginning of the creation. What- 
ever may be thought of this view, certain it is that 
there are no older books in the library of mankind. 
Professor Max Muller admits : - 

* Essays m Sacred Language^ Wntinp^s and Religions oj 
01$ Pants hy Martin Haug, Ph.D , late Professor of Sanskrit arc^ 
.Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, edited bv 

w. West, Ph.D., 3rd Edition Trubner^s Oriental Series), p. 229 

t p. 136. 

X Mtsayi, p. 998. 
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Illicit to & mom<j0im.i^ve sitate is the hi^toyy oi jaten 
liiiiw?fc^^Y€d|.l^t 'i:he Kev. L- H. MiUs, lU 
Icamcid fcrinsklipr cf tlie Zend A vesta, also 
A much more ancient date to the Vedas t^n to tin 
Zend Avesta. Says he : “ As it is tlie absence of 
Mijihra and his Colleagues who appear ip tbe Inter 
Avesta permit us to place the Ct itlias (the oldest 
portion of the Zend Atresta)! considerably later 
than the oldest Riksi”| Again he observes : “ We 
need time to account lor this cliange — and no short 
interval of time. VVe can, therefore, place tbe 
Gathas long alter the oldest Riks.”§ 

In this review we shall show that the five reli- 

f ions^ Mahomedanism, Cl.risLia lity} Buddhism, 
udaism and Zoroastrianism can be ultimately 
traced to the Vedas. 

^ from a German I Tot shop, Vul. 1 , p 4. 
t I he parenthesis is our own. 

X Rev L, H Mills’ Tianslatioii of the Av s!ta, Part HI» 

Introduction, p xxwi — '{facTxd Books of the Kast tycrics^ edited by 
Professor Max MhUer ) 

§ Jhid, p XXXVI 1. 




THE FOraTAWHEAD OF EELIGION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

MAHOMED ANISM IS MAINLY BASED 
UPON JUDAISM. 

^Y^HE religion of Mahomed is based chiefly 

Judaism, and partly on Zoroastrianism on 
which Judaism itself is based. The first proposi- 
tion is not denied by the Maliomedans them- 
selves who only claim that their Prophet has im- 
proved upon the Jewish religion in certain res- 
pects. A detailed comparison of the two religiona 
would, however, show how closely Mahomed , 
has followed the Jewish religion even on points of 
detail, and would lead to the conclusion that there 
is little or nothing important in Mahomedanism 
for which the Prophet could lay claim to originality 
or to Divine inspiration. 

We shall in this branch of our encfuiry follow 
Dr, Sale, whose preliminary discourse, appended 
to his celebrated translation of the Koran, contains 
a wealth of information on this subject. 

SKCTroN I Thb Origin of 'the Universe or CosMOGQjrr . 

The idea that this universe is the first and 
the last of its kind is purely a Jewish idea, and 
forms a distinctive feature of Judaism,, and 
the two great religions founded upon it, vis.y, 
Christianity and Mahomedanism, Again, the 
belief that this world was created out of no- 
thing by a fiat of the Almighty is also 
borrowed from Judaism. The story of Adara 
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and Eve being created and pkeed in the garden of 
Eden» where they were allowed to partake of all 
thiiig^ e-xeept the fruit of a particular tree; of their 
being tempted by Irfatan in the form of a serpent to 
eat of that very fruit; and of thfeir subsequent fall 
from paradise is borrowed almost literally from the 
Jewish scriptures. 

The same may be said of the existence of a 
higher order of beings than man, viz., the 
who have pure and subtle bodies, created of fire, and 
who neither eat nor drink, nor propagate species. 
These angels are supposed to have various forms 
and office^, and the m<'st eminent among them are 
Gabriel, Michael, Azrael and Israfil. ^This whole 
doctrine concerning angels,” says Dr. .Sale,' “Ma- 
homed borrowed from the Jews, who learned 
the names and offices of those beings from the 
Persians, as they themselves confess . — {Talmud 
Hieros and Roshbl/ashait).”* 

The Koran teaches the existence of also an in- 
ferior class of beings called jin or gemi ‘created 
also of fire, but of a grosser fabric than angek, 
since they eat, drink and propagate their species 
and ^Jire subject to death,’ “These notions,” says 
Dr. Sale, agree alnjost exactly with what the 
Jews write of a sort of demons called Shedim.’’f 

Section 2, — The Destruction or the Universe and 
THE Resurrection. 

The Mahomedans believe in the immortality 
of the soul and think that there will be a day of 
fe-urrection when the dead will rise co receive th6 
jovrards and punishment of their aotionx in life 

* Sale’s Koran (Chando’s Classics), F'relimiaary Di5c0ur.se, p. 

^Me also Chap. IV, § 5, tn/rok, 

57- 
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tiieip tnerifcs and demerits; The 
,wh<5le of this doetrinahas been taken from Judaism. 

The Remerectlm. — According to some writers 
the resarrection wi'i be merely spiritual. The 
generally received opinion, however, is that both 
the body and the soul will be raised.’*^ It might 
be asked: how will the body, which has been 
•decomposed rise again? “But Mahomed, has 
taken care to preserve one part of the body, 
whatever becomes of the rest, to serve for a basis 
•of future edifice, or rather a leaven for the mass 
which is to be joined to it. For he taught that a 
man's body was entirely consumed by the earth, 
•except only f^he bone called A1 Ajb which we name 
the on roceyais or rurap-lxine; and that as it was the 
first •formed in the human body, it will also remain 
uncorrupted till the last day, as a seed from whence 
the whole is to be renewed^ and this, he said, would 
be effect ed, by a forty days’ rain which God would 
send, and which would cover the earth to the height 
of twelve cubits, and cause the bodies to sprout 
forth like plants. Herein also is Mahomed be- 
holden to the Jews who say the same things of 
the bone Lus excepting that what Mahomed 
attributes to a cfreat rain would be effected aocor- 
ding to them by a dew impregnating the dust of 
the earth. ” t 

jSigns of "the Resurrection. — The approach of the 
•day ,of resurrection will be known from certain signs 
which are to' precede it; for example:— 

(rt) The rising of the sun in the west. 

(f>) The appearance of the beast Dajjal, a 
monster of the .most .curious appearance, 
who w'ould pseach the truth of Islam in 

Prel. Di^, p. 6ly 

ybid^ p. 6i. 
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Arabic lansfuaj^e. The beast in the Revelation 
(Luke, xxiii: 8' seems according to Dr. Sale 
to be responsible for this idea. 

(c) The coming of the Mehdi. 

(d) The blast of the trumpet called Stir^ which/ 

will be sounded three times. 

All these are more or less Jewish ideas. So^ds 
the teaching that after the Resurrection but before 
Judgment the resuscitated souls will have to wait for 
a long time under the burning heat of the sun which 
would descend to within a few yards of their heads.* 

The Day of Judgment. — After mankind have 
waited for fixed time God will, at length, appear to 
judge them, Mahomed taking the office of inter- 
cessor. Then every one will be examined concerning 
all his actions in this life. Some say that all the 
limbs and parts of the body will be made to confess 
the sins committed by each. Each person will be 
given a book in which all his actions are recorded. 
These books wid be weighed in a balance to, be held 
b^ Gabriel. Those whose good actions are heavier 
than the bad ones, will be sent to Heaven; and those 
whose evil actions preponderate, to the Hell. This 
belief has been taken in its entirety from the Jews. 
“The old Jewish writers,” says Dr. Sale, “ make 
mention as well of the books to be produced at the 
last day wherein men’s actions are registered, as of 
the balance wherein they shall be weighed.”! 

The Jews in their turn borrowed this idea from 
the Zoroastrians. Dr. Sale hints that the Old 
Testament seems to have given the first notion of* 

both(Exod., xxxii, 32-33; Dan.,vii, 10; Revel., xx, 12; 



* Sale’ s Koran^ Prel. Dis., p. 68. 

Midrash, Yalkut, Shemum, f. 153, c. 3 and Gemar Sauhedr, f 91. 
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Dan., t, g7.) “But,” he admits, “what the Persian 
Magi believe of tho ‘balance’ comes nearest to the 
Mabotnedan opinion. They hold that on the day 
of Judgment two angels named M«hr and Snrusti 
will liitand on the bridge we shall describe by and 
by, to examine e/ery person as he passes; that the 
former who represents divine mercy will hold a 
balance in his hand to weigh the actions of men ; 
that according to the report he shall make thereof 
to God sentence will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more ponderous, if 
they turn the scale but by the weight of a hair, 
will be permitted to pass forward to paradise; but 
those whose good works shall be found light will 
be, by the other angel v/ho represents God’s justice 
precipitated from the bridge into hell.’’* 

On the road to heaven is the bridge called 
by Mahomed A I Sirat. This bridge is thrown 
over the abyss of hell, and is said to be finer than 
a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword. 
Over this bridge the Muslims will easily pass led 
by Mahomed; whereas the wicked will soon miss 
their footing and fail down headlong into hell 
which is gaping beneath them. The Jews likewise 
speak of the bridge of hell which, according to them, 
is no broader than a thread. For this idea the 
Jews and the Mahomedans seem to be equally 
indebted to the Zoroastrians who teach that on 
the last day all men will be obliged to pass over 
a bridge called Pul ChinavadA 

Paradise . — After passing the Al Sirat, the faith- 
^1 will reach paradise which is situated in the seventh 


♦Sale’s Koran, Prel. Dis., p. 71; also see 2 ^nd Avesta, Part 
lft,West Mainyu Khurd ,p. 134. 
t Sale’s Koran, Prel. Dis , p.78. 
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&«aVen4 The M-ihoineclan coaoepfcioa of paradiser 
ofa beautiful gArdeu, furnished with springe, 
fountains, and rivers flowing with water, milk, 
honey and balsam, and trees having their trunks' 
of gold, and producing the most delicious fruits. 
Above all, there will be seventy resplendeht ra- 
vishing girls called hiU-~ul~<tyun on account of 
their big black eyes. For almost the wholo of 
this description Mahomed is indebted to the 
Jews. ‘‘The Jews constantly descrfbe the future 
mansion of the just as a delicious garden, and make it 
also reaph the seventh heaven {vide Gemar Tanith, 
f, 25; Biracoth, f. 34; Midrash Sabboth, f. S7). 

They also say it has three gates and four 

rivers flowing with milk, wine balsam, and honey, 
—^Midrash, Yalkut Shewini).”* 

It is more than probable that the Jews them- 
selves borrowed this idea from the Zoroastrians, who 
d^eribed the felicities of paradise in similar langu- 
age. Dr. Sale observes; “ The Persian Magi had also 
an idea of the future happy state of the good, very 
little different from that of Mahomed. Paradise 
they call Hihisht, and Minu^ which signifies crystal, 
where they believe the righte >us shall enjoy 
all manner of delights and particularly, the comp- 
any' of hurim i-Bihisht or black-eyed nymph j of 
paradise, the care of whom, they eav, is committed 
to the angel Zamiyad and hence Mahomed seems 
to have taken the first hint of his paradisaical 
ladies.’ ’t 

We may also quote from lYnma Mi'halad, one 
■of the later writings of the Parsis: “ The luwest 
order of heaven is this that its inmates will enjo^ 
all the delights of this world ; nymphs, male and 
female slaves, meat and drink, clothing and 


*Sale'si£<?ni«, Prel. Dis., p. 78. 
TV- 
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bed*ng, ariioles of furnittfre, md other things 
cannot; be enumerated here."— Jififeabad. 


Hefl. — Similarly the different torments of hdU, ' 
seven compartments into which it is said t6 be 
divided, and the partition called Al Aira/, separtifcto 
ing heaven from hell, all seem to be copied from < 
the Jews. 


Section 3. — God and the Devil. 

The Mahom^an conception of God agrees al- 
most exactly witm the Jewish notion. And the 
doctrine that there are two powers in the world, a 
good and benevolent power, viz., God, and an evil 
and malevolent power, viz., Satan, is also taken from 
the Jews. This notion, which seriously mars the 
Monotheism of the Bible and the Koran, was cer- 
tainly borrowed by the Jews from the Zoroastrians, 
who call these two principles Spenta Mainyu and 
Angira Mainyu. In a later chapter! we shall dis- 
cuss this question more fully, and show how this 
Zoroastrian idea can be traced to a beautiful alle- 
gory in the Veda, describing the struggle of good 
and evil in this world; and how this allegory wa|i 
misunderstood till in the hands of the Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mahomedans, it degenerated into a 
belief in two powers, Satan having been elftyated 
to a position a little below that of the Deity. 
This IS a very important point, and will show, in « 
remarkable manner, how the stream of religions 
thought has flowed from the Vedas tq the Zend 
Avesta, and thence to the Bible and the Kin^an^ j <. ( 

*See also Chapter IV, § 8. 
tVide Chapter IV, | 4, 

5 
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SkOTION 4.— ^RsLIGlioBS Practiobs. <. 

We have! shewn so far that Ihe principal 
mil of the Mahomedan religion have a^Judai^o 
Oi%in. We shall next show that their religious 
prfcfioes can be traced to the same source. 

There are four duties incumbent upon evei^ 
Mtthomedan: Prayer; (it j Pasting; (m) Zakat 

or charity; and (iv) Pilgrimage to hlecca. 

(t)iPmy<r. — The following extract from the 
Dasqtir would show to the reader that the several 
postures of the followers of the Prophet dl prayers 
have been probably copied from the Zoroastrians:— 

' “During prayer a pious and wise man should 
stand ahead, and the rest should stand behind him. 
A pfen (during prayer) should stand erect and join 
his hands together; then bow down, then prostrate 
himself on the ground; then again stand erect, place 
one of his hands on the head, and removing it place 
the other hand on the head; then raise his head and 
clasp his hands without joining the thumbs, place his 
thumbs on his eyes, making the fingers reach the 
head, then bend his head down to his breast; then 
raise it; then sit oi^ the ground; then putting his hand, 
on the ground and kneeling down touch the ground * 
wiyli his forehead, and then with each side of the 
face^ then prostrate himself on the ground like a staff; 
then stretch his hand till the breast touches the 
ground, then do the same with the thighs; then 
kneel down; then squat, and place his head on his 
folded hands. Such prayer is to be addressed to 
'iiO||:^e but God.”* 

h The practice among Mahomedans of saying their 
prayer with their faces towards the Kabah is likewise 


•Yasan I, 59-61, 
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boiwwed^ from the Jews who constantly pray 
with ■ their fao# lutned towards thip temple of 
Jerasalem. “The .same,” observes Dr. Sale, 
“was the Kibic^ ot Mahomed and his foIlOwcrt 
for. six or seven months (some say eighteen months, 
wd4 Abulfed, Nit. Moh., p., 54), till he found 
himself obliged to change it for the KabahJ'*^ ‘ 

The practice cf performing before firayei^p 
aolutions with water or sand is also borrowed 
from the Jews and the Persians. The circijimci- 
sioh is well-known to be a Jewish custom. 

(«) Speaking of Mahomed’s ordi- 

nances concerning fasting, Dr. Sale traces them 
to those of the Jews, and observes: “That nation* 
when* they fast abstain not only from eating and 
drinking but from women and from anointing 
themselves, from daybreak until sunset spen- 

ding the night in taking what refreshments they 
please, (Gemar Yama, f. 40, etc.)”f 

{iii)Charity. — This is of two kinds, 

Zakatf and (2) Sndka; and specific rules are laid 
down for the giving of these alms. Jn these 
rules also Dr. Sale observes the footsteps of 
the Jews, (vide Prel. Dis., p. 87). 

(iv) The Haj or Pilgrimage to Mecca . — The 

S ilgrimage to Mecca;' was not borrowed from the 
ews, but was a relic of the pagan Arabs. TKe 
temple of Mecca had long been hmd in singular 
veneration by the Arabs, and the Prophet conM- 
dered it inexpe(^ieat to disturb the belief. 

' Section 5 . — Negative Precepts, 

* Among the negative precepts common to the 
Jews and the Mahomedans may be mentioned 


* Sale’s Prel. Dis., p. 85. 
t Sale’s Prel. Dis. 
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1^^ o^j prohibited treats. / , j 

prohibited aieats we read k ^ 
M followaj — “ Ye are forbidden to Oal tibal 
IrMoh dieth of itself, and blood, and swine^s 
leid that on which the nafiie of ah^ besides God 
|>as been invoeated, and that which hath kktt 
strangled or killed by a blow, or by a fall, or b^ 
the horns of another beast, and that nhich has 
blen eaten by a wild beas^t, except what y6 shall 
kill yourselves, and that which had been sacrifieed 
to idfcls ”§ “ In these particulars,*’ says Dr. Stle, 
'‘Mahomed seems chiefly to have imitated the 
Jews, by whose law, as is well known, all those 
things are forbidden, but he allowed some things 
to be eaten which Moses did not.”|| 

Section 6. — 'CiVii, Institutions. 

The civil institution of the Mahomedans are 
founded upon the Koran, as those of the Jews are 
founded on the P<.ntateuch. Tl at the former were 
copied from the latter would be evident from the 
following, - 

(/) Polygamy is allowed by both, but no Mus* 
salman may marry more than four wives at a’ 
time. “ In making the above-mentioned limita- 
tion,” observes Dr. Sale, “Mahomed was directed 
by the decision of the Jewish doctors who,' by way 
of (wunsel, limit the number of wives to four {vidi 
Mairaon inHalachoth Ishath, c. 14), though their 
law confines them not to any certain number."^ 

* y'tde Bana Mesia, 84, i ; Roch, Aashena, 24, 2. 

t Vzde Levit. X, 8-9 , Numbers, vi, 2-3. 

I Vide Exodus, xxii, ^5. 

§ Sale’s Koran, Chapter v, p. 73. 

II See Levit , xi, 4. 

^ Sale’s Prel* Dis*, p 104* 





<[«*) is a^idstltiatloiifOORUttOQ to bo^ 

feligioas. ]bi '^oiHng divorce MAhomed btdr 
ioilovrftd Jmr& f S^m a womati is ,#vdroe(|* rfie 
miMit wait &!i?^ i^e months batoYA i^a isao re- 
marry. This ^riod, is called At the end 

of this period, »f ehe is found with child, she rat^ 
be 'delivered of it before she can many Sgidn. 

“ These rules” says Dr. Sale, “ are also copied, 
from the Jews, according to whom a (hvoroedt 
woman or widow cannot marry another man tift' 
ninety days be passed aftei the divorce or death of 
the husband,” . Dr. Sale adds : “The institutions, 
of Mahomed relating to the pollution of women* 
during their courses, the taking of salves to wife, 
and the prohibiting of marriage within eertain 
degrees, have likewise no small affinity with riae 
institution of Moses.”* 

Section 7 . — Some Minor Similarities. 

(i) The setting apart of one day in the week 
for the special service of God is also an institution 
of the Jews who keep Saturday sacred. The 
Christians have Sunday for their Sabbath day. 
Mahomed has imitated these religions in thisi 
respect ; but for tho sake of distinction he has 
oruered his followers to observe Friday, instead of, 
Saturday or Sunday, 

iii) The celebrated formula of the Koraa 
La- Blnh'-illillnh ” (there is no God but God) is a - 
mere paraphrase of the Zoroastrian formula^ 
“ Nestezad magar Yaxdan.” 

{lit) It should be further noted that every 
chapter of the Koran (excepting only the nintl^ 
opens with the words “ BismiUah ur Rahman ef 
Rahim,*’ which exactly correspond to the forpiul^ 


* Sale’s Prel. Dis., 105*06. 
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the Zoroastriaos begin their boofc^ 
lypAH^ yadaa b^hshkh gar d^ar” (in the name 
of the niost mttreiful God). 

Skotiok 8. — Sxtmmart. 

The above is sufficient to show that Mahe- 
ihedanism has borrowed almost all its doctrines and 
El^eeptB mainly from Judaism and partly from 
Zoroastrianism. The religion of the Koran cannot, 
therefOTe, claim to be a new revelation, or a special 
dispensation of the Will of God. Our Mahoine- 
dan brethren will perhaps urge “ the monotheism 
of the Koran is purer and better than that of 
' jadaisth and Christianity, to speak nothing Of 
Zmroastrianism which is not monotheism at. all, 
being a belief in two gods.” Now there can be no 
doubt that the Christian conception of God is, in 
several ways, superior to *the Mahomedan con- 
ception. God is represented by the Christians 
as a more righteous, more merciful, more holy and 
more loving being than the God of the Koran. In 
another way, the theism of Christianity is certainly 
inferior to that of the Koran. Christianity teaches 
tbe doctrine of Trinity which is virtually a belief 
in three gods, and in this respect the It orau teaches 
a stricter monotheism than Christianity. But it 
is difficult to understand how Mahomedanism 
can claim to teach a better theism than Judaism ; 
ibeeBUse both are equally monotheistic or equally 
daalistic. Both raise Satan to a position all but 
equal to that of God, and thus equally mar the 
ppyity of their monotheism. Both have the same 
inception of the Divine character ; and the 
a^hrbpomorphic, vasoillating, and revengeful ‘ 
J^ovah of the Jews finds an exact counterpart in^ 
the Allah of the Koran, who is described as an 
intolerant and despotic potentate, urging his wor- 
iffiippers to make war upon, and slay, the infidels. 
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As for ZOToastrianism, its theism # b no way 
iofejjiof ^ l^t (tf aitler ludaism or HahomtWoA** 
11^, /‘Ahurma^" says the Res. h 
“b one of the pcuest conceptions which had yet 
been prodac'ed, * and — wemay add,— is tiOdOttht^ 
ly &e prototype of the God of the Koran as w^* 
aS the God of the Bible. We shall reTelrt to this 
subject in detail later on.t The great value of 
Mahomed’s doctrine of the unity of God lies _b 
its being a protest against the degenerate Chib* 
tianity of his time and the polytheism of we 
Arabs among whom he lived. But however supe- 
rkw to the belief of his contemporaries, the theism 
of the Koran can hardly be said to be superior tti 
that of Judaism. The claim of the Koran, there- 
fore, to be an independent revelation of God, on the 
plea of teaching a better theism than Judaism ana 
Zoroastrianism, to which it can be traced, is 
untenable. 


"Zend Avesta, Part III, Introduction, p. xvni 
t Chapter IV., § 3-4 , and Chapter V.,§ 5 
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4 tieadf, b^an to be called QiristiaDily>”-^i AegnstM^*-* 

vQioiaos I.*— Judaism and Chbishanw^. 




do^mss of the Chii^dtui. religion, a» iis 
jJ.,, followers themselves confess, are all talm’ 
?i;n ilnJaism. The Old Testament is^ acoepid^ %• 
^ “VS^ord of CW bjj Christians, as tech as hy 
9 Jews. Christ, a Jew by birth, mevw protessfm 
li^jiboUsh Jndaism, and to set up a new religion of 
h|| own. In his beautiful “Sermon on tp^Tjdottnt’* 
A| explains very clearly his attitude towairds the 
^«ior religion: — “Think not that I am c^nne to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I am not cioi&e to 
destroy but to fulfil. For, verily I say unto you: 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 
WhoBpever therefore shall break one of these least 
oommandments, and shall teach men so. be shall be 
nailed the least in the* kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall dh and teach them, the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heavep.”’* 


Here it may be asked: Is there, then, no 
difference between Judaism and Christianity! Are 
die teachings of the two religions exaciiy the 
Wwne? Is there nothing to distinguish one %nn the 
fsdkar? We answer that the dogmas or metaphysieal 
i^dtotrines of Christianity are certainly the same as 
of Judaism, but its moral precepts are much 
{hmr and nobler than those of the Jewish pifo- 
sta, This diffsrenoe between the two syatems is 
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Very vividljy brought out by Christ himself in hii 
soul-eleyatmg “Sermon on the Mount,” frotn which 
we havd already quoted; — 

“For I say unto you, that except your right-* 
eousness shall exceed the righ teousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into, the 
kingdom of heaven.” i 

“Ye have heard that it was said by them ot^ 
old time. Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill, shall be in danger of tne judgment: But I say 
unto you that whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: and whosoever ^hall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council ; but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. 
Therefore, if thou bring the gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee; Leave there thy gift before the altar 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way 
with him; lest at any time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver the6 
to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily 
I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast paid the Uttermost 
farthing.” 

•'Ye have heard that it was said by them of old! 
time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: But I say 
unto you that whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her .hath committed adultery with her al- 
ready in his heart. And if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluo-k it out, and cast it from thee, for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should 

E erish, and not that thy whole body be cast into 
ell. And if thy right hand offend tkee, cut it offj 
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and caat it from thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell. It 
hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife 
let him give her a writing ot divorcement: But I 
say unto you, That whosoever shall put aw|iy his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

“ Again, ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: 
But I say unto you. Swear not at all; neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for 
it is his footstool : neither by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou 
swear by the head, because thoucanst not make one 
hair white or black. But let your communication 
be, y«M, yea; Nay, nav: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil." 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue thee at the law. and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain . Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 

‘‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you ; That ye may be the children of 
your father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
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his sun tio rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward- have! 
ye ? Do not even the publicans the same ? And if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others ? Bo not even the publicans so f Be ye there- 
fore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,”* 

From the above it is clear that Christianity as 
a system of morals is a great advance on Judaism. 
Humility of spirit, purity of conduct, forgiveness of 
injury, relinquishment of worldly desires, peace, 
charity, goodness, toleration and love — in short, a 
higher ideal of human life and a nobler code of 
morality, are what distinguish the religion of 
Christ from the older religion of Moses. 

But these are by no means original with Chris- 
tianity, being due to the influence of Buddhism. 


Buddhist Element in Christianity. 

Section 2.-— Channel of Communication. 

“The moral precepts and teachings of Buddh- 
ism" says Mr. R. C. Dutt, “have so much in common 
with those of Christianity, that some connection 
between the two systems of religion has long been 
suspected”. t The teaching of Buddha had pene- 
trated into the Greek world long before the birth 
of Christ. We know from Asoka’s inscription of 
Girnar that in his reign Buddhist preachers had 


* Matthew, v: 30-48. 

\Civilization in Ancimt India by Mr. R. C, Dutt, c.S,, C. |. 
Vol. II, p. 328, 
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f pnf» to Syria to preach the religioa. Pliny, the 
tatoralist (a celebrated Roman Historian of the 
Lat century a. c.), describes a religious sect called 
the Essenes * living in Palestine about a century 
before Christ, who, as ipodern researches have 
shown, were a sect of Buddhists. In Egypt also 
there was a similar sect called the Therapeuts,. That 
these were a branch of the Essenes, or, in other 
words, Buddhists, is admitted even by such devout 
Christians as Renan, the celebrated author of Life 
of Jesus. Says he: “The Therapeutse of Philo are 
a branch of the Essenes. Their name appears to 
be but a Greek translation of that of the Essenes.”t 
Thus we learn that when Christ was born, Buddhism 
prevailed in Palestine, Syria and Egypt, and Bud- 
dhist precepts were received as household words 
among the Essenes of Palestine. “Some mode- 
rate Christians ” says Mr. R. C. Dutt, “admit 
that Buddhism in Syria was a preparation, a 
fore-runner (to quote the words used by Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy) of the religion preached by 
Christ over two centuries later.” We know 
that John the Baptist, the fore-runner of 
Christ, was well familiar with the doctrines of the 
Essenes. Some writers maintain that he was an 
Essene himself.§ It would appear, therefore, that 
Jesus Christ himself learnt much of the rites and 
teachings of the Buddhists from the Baptist. These 
facts are enough to show a channel of communica- 
tion between Buddhism and Christianity. 


Hisioria Na^uraUs, v : 17, quotad by Mr. R. C. Diitt, in 
Anchnt India^ Vol. II, p 338. 

IQuoted in Dutt’s Ancient Indiat Vol. II, p. 337. 

X Ancient India^ Vol. II, 329. 

§ See Bunse*’s Angel Messiah of Buddhists^ Essenes and Chris- 
tians, p. 49, referred to in Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 338. 
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Section 3. — Similarity in Precepts. 

Having indicated the possibility of communi- 
cation, we now put side by side some precepts of 
Buddha and of Christ, to show how closely they 
resemble each other in laiiiraaore and in sentiment;—* 


Baddha. 

1 . — “ What is the use 
of plated hair? 0 fool! 
what of the laiineut ef 
goatskins ? within thee 
there is ravening, but 
the outside thou inakest 
clean.” — P h n b) in np a a 
394. 


Christ. 

1. — “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye are 
like unto whited se- 
pulchres, wliich indeed 
appear beautiful outward 
but are within full of 
dead man’s bones and 
of all uncleanliness.” — 
Mathew, xxiii : 27. 

“ And the Lord said 
unto him, Now do ye 
Pharisees, make clean 
the outside of the cup 
and the platter ; but 
your inward part is full 
of ravening and wicked- 
ness.” — xi:39. 
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Bnddba. 

2. — “ Hatred does not 
cease by hatred at any 
time, hatred ceases by 
love : this is its nature. 
Let us live happily, not 
hatinsr those who hate 
us. Among men who 
bate us, let us live far 
from hatred. Let him 
overcome anger by love ; 
let him overcome evil by 
good ” — Dhainmapadit^w: 
197 &223. 

3. — “ Destroying liv- 
ing beings, killing, cut- 
ting, binding, stealing, 
speaking falsehood, 
fraud, deception, worth- 
less reading, intercourse 
with another’s wife — 
this is Anigandha (what 
defiles a man).” — A7ii- 
gandlia Sutta of Sutta 
Nipat 1(Sacred Books of 
THE Bast Series, p. 40). 

4. — “ Like a beautiful 
flower, full of colour but 
without scent, are the 
fine and fruitless words 
of him who does not act 
accordingly.” — Dhamma- 
pada, 51. 


Clirist. * 

2. — “But I say unto 
you. Love your enemies, 
bless them that cfTrse 
you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray 
for them which despite- 
fully use you, and perse- 
cute you.’’ — Mathew, v 
44. 


3. — “For out of the 
heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adul 
teries, fornication, theftj 
false witness, blasphe- 
mies. These are the 
things which defile 
man .” — M athew, xv : 
19-20. 


4. — All therefore 
whatsoever they bid you 
observe that observe and 
do ; but do not ye after 
their words: for they 
say, and do not.” — 
Mathew^ xxiii ; 3, 
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Buddha. Chrlat. 

5. -— All men tremble 5. — “And as ye would 

at punishment, all men that men should do to 
love life. Remember that you do ye also to them 
you are like unto them likewise.” — Lui'e, vi: 31. 
and do not kill or cause 

slaughter . »» — JD ham- 
m a p a d a , 130.* 

6. *—“ The fault of 6, — “And why behold- 
others is easily perceiv- est thou the mote that is 
ed, but of ouicself is in thy brother’s eye, but 
difficult to perceive. A oonsiderest not the beam 
man winnows his neigh- that is in thine own eye.” 
hour’s fault like ch’ftff, — Mathew, vii: 3. 

but his own faults he 
hides as a cheat hides 
the bad die from the 
gambler. ^^-^Dhammapa- 
da t 

Thus we see that inward purity, meekness, for- 
giveness, returning good for evil — these are the dis- 
tinctive features of Buddhism as well as of Chris- 
tianity. 

^Compare — 

) 

■ ‘Listen to the sum total of the law; and having listened conform 
to it. Do not do to others what you do not like for your self.” — 
Mahah/tarata^ 

tCompare — 

TO I 

*T 11 

( ) 

“A wicked man sees another’s faults even if they are so small as 
a mustard seed. But he is wilfully blind to his own (faults), though 
they are as big as a bel fruit.” — Chanakyaniti, 
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The parables of the New Testament also bear a 
marked resemblance to those of Buddha, and are 
probably copied from them. “Renan,” says 
Mr. Dutt, “who is so unwilling to admit Buddhist 
influence on the development of Christiahity, 
nevertheless states that there was nothing in 
Judaism which could have furnished Jesus with a 
model for the parable style. On the other hand, 
'we find in the Buddhist books parables of exactly 
the same tone and the same character as the 
Gospel parables .’ — Life of Jesus (Translation), 
p, 36” . * The space at our disposal will not per- 
mit us to quote these parables at length for the 
sake of comparing them. We may, by way of 
illustration, refer the reader to the parable of the 
sower in Bhardwaja Sutta, which may be com - 
pared with John, v; 14 ; and to the parable of 
Dhaniya in Dhaniya Sutta, which closely resem- 
bles Luke, xii: 16. 

Section 4 . — SiMiLAiii'iY in Monastic Fokms 

AND GeKEMONIKS. 

Dr. Fergusson who is perhaps tlie highest 
authority on the subject of Indian Architecture, 
makes the following remarks about the Buddhist 
cave temple of Karli, the date of which he fixes at 
78 B. c. ; — “The building resembles, to a great 
extent, an early Christian Church in its arrange- 
ment, consisting of a nave and side aisles, termi-. 
nating in an apse or semidorae, round which the 
aisle is carried... As a scale for comparison, it may 
be mentioned that its arrangements and dimensions 
are very similar to those of the choir of Nor- 
wich Cathedral and of the Abbaye aux Horn' 
tnes at Caen, omitting the outer aisles in the 


* Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 333. 
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Iratnediately under the semidome 
m the apse and nearly where the altar stands in 
Christian chirohes^ is placed theDagopa.’** 

“But the architectural similarity,” says Mr. 
Dutt, “sinks into insignificance in comparison with 
the resemblance in rituals between the Buddhist 
and the Roman Catholic Church. A Homan 
Catholic missionary, Abbe Hue, was much struck, 
by what he saw in Tibet. “ The crozier, the mitre 
the dalmatic, the cope or pluvial, which the Grand 
Lamas wear on a journey or when they part, or in 
some ceremony outside the temple, the service witlia 
double choir, psalmody, exorcisms,, the censer swing- 
ing on five chains contrived to be opened or shut at 
will, benedictions by the Lamas with the right hand 
extended over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet^ 
sacerdotal celibacy, lenten retirements from the 
world, worship of saints, fasts, processions, litanies, 
holy water; — these are the points of contact between 
the Huddhistsand ourselves.” Mr. Arthur Lillie, from 
whose book Mr. Dutt has quoted the above passage 
remarks: “ The good Abbe has, by no means, exhaus- 
ted the list and might have added confessions, ton- 
sure, relic worship, the use of flowers, lights and 
images before shrines and altars, the signs of the 
Cross, the trinity in Unity, the worship of the queen 
of heaven, the use of religious books in a tongue un- 
known to the bulk of the worshippers, the aureole or 
nimbus, the crown of saints and Buddhas, wings to 
angels, penance, flagellations, the flabellum or fan, 
popes, cardinals, bishops, abbots, presbyters, dea^ 
cons, the various architectural details of the Chris- 
•tian temple. To this list Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India 


* Quoted in Ancitnt India, Vol. p, 334. 
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adds amulets, medicines, illuminated missals, and 
Mr. Thomson {Illustrator of China, Vol, II., p. 18), 
baptism, the mass, requiems ’’ — {Huddhism and 
Christendom, p, 202).* 

Baptism which is already included in the above 
list is common to Buddhism and to Christianity 
Indeed, it was originally a Buddhist ceremony, 
called Ahhishek'i^ and was probably bor- 

rowed by John the Baptist from the Essenes or 
Buddhists of Palestine. When Christ came in 
contact with John the Baptist, he adopted this 
rite, which has since become a fundamntal rite of 
the Christian religion. A Christian acknowledges 
the Holy Trinity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost at baptism. Similarly, a Buddhist 
acknowledges the Trinity of Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha at Abhisheka. 

‘‘ So strong is the resemblance", says Mr. 
R, C. Dutt, ‘‘that the first Christian missionaries 
who travelled in Tibet and China, believed and recor- 
ded their impression that the Buddhist Church had 
borrowed their rites and forms from the Roman 
Catholic Church. We will show, however, in our 
next book that the Buddehists excavated many of 
their great church edifices in India before Jesus 
Christ Avas born; that a vast monastery, a wealthy 
church and a learned university flourished in Nal- 
anda, near Patna, before similar church edifices 
and monasteries were seen in Europe; and that 
as Buddhism declined in India, gorgeous Budd- 
hist rites, ceremonials, and other places l)y 
Buddhists in Tibet, China, aud other countries be-^ 
fore Europe had yet recovered from the invasions 
of barbarous races, or had developed her feudal 


* Quoted from Ancicni India, Vol. II, p. 335. 
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civilization or feudal church system.” The learned 
writer goes on, and concludes by saying that “ the 
entire structure of the Church government and 
Church institutions, in so far as there is a resemb* 
lance between the two systems, was borrowed from 
the East by the West, not from the West by the 
East.”* 


Section 5. — Similarity in the Accounts of the 
Lives op Buddha and Christ. 

It is not a little strange that the remarkable 
resemblance, which we have noticed between Bud- 
dhism and Christianity extends even to the lives 
of their founders. Gautama Buddha, as well as 
Jesus Christ, is said to have been miraculously 
born. The birth of each was attended with mar- 
vellous omens, and was presided over by a star 
which, in the case of Gautama, was the well-known 
Pushya A'dksliatra. 

In Gautama’s Life, we are told that when he 
w'as born a certain rishi, Asita by name, came to 
King Suddhodana to see the new-born child. 

Similarly, in the New Testament, we read - 
“ When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in 
the days of Herod the King, behold there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying 
‘ Where is he that is born king of the Jews ? For 
we have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him.”’t 

The legends of the evil spirit Mara having 
*tempted Gautama before he attained to Huddha- 


* Aiicicht India^ Vol, II, pp. 335*6‘ 
t Mathew, ii ; I ‘3. 
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hood, bear a marked resemblance to the legends of 
l^tan having tempted Jesus Christ.* Both 
0autama and Jesus are said to have had twelve 
disciples each. The same catholic and benevolent 
spirit impelled both to proclaim the truths of their 
system to all mankind without any distinction of 
creed or caste. These remarkable similarities 
would show that Christian legends and traditions, 
as well as Christian precepts and rites, are, to a 
great extent, derived from Buddhism. 

Section 6. — Summary. 

We have shown that Buddhism prevailed in 
Palestine when Christ was born ; that Christ him- 
self came in contact with it through John the 
Baptist. We have shown that there is a striking 
resemblance between Buddhism and Christianity 
in their precepts, in their forms and ceremonies, 
in the architectural style of their temples, and even 
in the accounts of the lives of their founders. Is 
this all mere chance ? “ If all this be chance,” 

says Mr. Rhys Davids, “ it is a most stupendous 
miracle of coincidence, it is in fact ten thousand 
miracles .” — Hibbert Lecturefi, 1681, p. 193. Indeed, 
on the. facts before us, it is impossible not to con- 
clude that Christianity owes much to Buddhism. 
Even Christian writers like Prof. Max Muller, 
have found themselves forced to confess this. As 
proof upon proof is brought forward to show the 
priority in other religions of the truths of Christ- 
ianity, the Professor exclaims : — “ And why should 
every truth be borrowed from Christianity '( Why 
should not Christianity also have borrowed. ? ” 
There occurs another admission in his Chips from a 
German Workshop, a sentence from which we have 
already quoted ; “ There has been no entirely new 

♦ See Mathew, iv : i-ii, . 

\ Gifford Lecture lo-ii. 
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religion since the beginning of the world. If we 
once understand this clearly, the words of St. 
Augustine, which h.ave seemed startling to many of 
his admirers, become perfectly dear and intelligible, 
when he says ‘what is now called the Christiai^ 
religion has existed among ancients and was not 
absent from the beginning ot the human race until 
Christ came in the flesh, from which time the true 
religion, w^hich existed already, began to be called 
Christian.^ ” — August Reh., i : 13 . From this 
point of view the words of Christ, too, which 
startled the Jews, assume their true meaning, when 
he said to the centurion of Copernaum: “Many 
shall come from the East and the West and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Israel and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven.”* 

This is a pretty clear admission and shows 
how the West is being gradually awakened to a 
sense of its obligation to the East. “A few 
writers like Bunsen, Seydil and Lillie ” says 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, “maintain that the Christian reli- 
gion has sprung directly from Buddhism. ”t This, 
as the learned writer justly observes, is an extreme 
opinion. The doctrines of Christianity have little 
to do with Buddhism having been taken from 
Judaism. But there is no denying the fact that 
Christianity owes to Buddhism that higher morality 
which distinguishes it from Judaism, or to use, 
Mr. Dutt’s words “Christianity as an ethical and 
moral advance on the religions of antiquity is 
based undoubtedly on Buddhism, as preached in 
Palestine by the Essenes, when Jesus was born.’'J 


C/ttps from a German Workshops by Prof. Max Muller, Vol. I 
Introduction, p. ii. 

t Ancient India^ Vol. II, p. 329* 

X Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 34 <^. 



CHAPTER ffl. . 

BUDDHISM IS BASED ON TJIE VEDIO 
RELIGION. 

Section 1. — Bdddha’s Teaching originally 

NOT MEANT TO BE A Nbw ReLIOION. 

In the last chapter we have traced the sources 
of Chriatianity. We have shown that its doctrines 
are based on Judaism andits.'moral precepts on Bud- 
dhism. TheVedic source of Judaism, through Zoro- 
astrianism, will form thf subject of the last two 
chapters. In the present chapter we shall prove 
that Buddhism, or that noble code of morality, 
which was preached by l^uddha, and which in- 
fluenced the development of Christianity, sprang 
up directly from the Vedic religion. The proposi- 
tion will, perhaps, startle some followers of the 
Vedic religion, who regard Huddhisin as antagonis- 
tic to the Vedas. Yet certain it is that Buddha 
never thought of founding a new religion. Mr. Dutt, 
who in his admiration for Buddha yields to none, 
admits: “ He (Buddha) had made no new discovery; 
he had acquired no new knowledge.”* And again: 
“ It would be historically wrong to suppose that 
Gautama Buddha consciously set himself up as the 
founder of a new religion. On the contrary he be- 
lieved to the last that he was proclaiming only the 
ancient and pure form of religion which had prevailed 
among the Hindus, among Brahmans, Sraraans, and 
others, but which had been corrupted at a later day. 


Ancient lndi<^y Vol. II, p 206: 
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As a matter of fact, Hinduism recognised wandering 
bodies of ascetics v'ho renounced the world, per- 
formed no Vedic lites, and passed their days in con- 
templation, {see Ante^ p, 98). Such bodies were 
known as /-ihtkshits in the Hindu law books and were 
generally known as Sramans. Gautama founded 
only one sect of Sr&mans among many sects which 
then existed, and his sect was known as that of the 
Sokyaputriya Sramans to distinguish them from 
others. He taught them relinquishment of the 
world, a holy life, and pious meditation, such as all 
sect of Sramans recommended and practised.'’* 

Section 2. — Reasons why Bdouhism became a 
Distinct Religion. 

It may be a.sked how did then Buddhism be- 
come a new and distinct religion? In order to answer 
this question, we should know what the state of the 
Vedic religion was when Buddha lived and taught. 

The period immediately preceding the advent 
of Buddha forms one of the dark chapters in the 
history of the Vedic religion. The pure and noble 
religion of the Vedas and the Upanishads had 
degenerated into dead forms, unmeaning rites, and 
cumbrous ceremonies. The Vedic division ol varnas, 
(originally based on division of labour and on 
merit), had degenerated into a system of hereditary 
castes in the worst sense of the term. As a 
natural consequence, the Brahmans, secure of hon- 
our merely by their birth, neglected the study of 
the Vedas, and the practice of virtue, for which 
their forefathers had been justly reverenced. 
This moral and religious degeneration could 
not remain confined to the 1-irahmans only. 
The SanayasiSf no longer possessed of religious 


* Ancient India ^ Vol. II, pp. 181-2, 
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knowledge, inward purity, and meekness of spirit, 
only made a rfiow of their ascetic practices. The 
people, too, were no longer as simple, pious and 
virtuous as in the Vedic times, and became the 
worshippers of forms, and slaves of luxury. The 
simple diet of the ancient Aryans was replaced by 
a flesh diet. And, in order that flesh-eating may 
have the sanction of religion, animals were slaugh- 
tered and sacrificed in yajnas. 

Such was the state of the Vedic religion, or 
rather of Aryan society, at the time when Buddha 
appeared. He was particularly struck by the last 
two evils, namely, awz'ma/ sacrifices and caste system. 
His tender and loving heart could not bear the 
shedding of so much innocent blood in the sacred 
name of religion. And his noble soul rebelled 
against the ignoble and invidious distinction of 
caste. The latter specially called forth all his 
philanthropic enthusiasm, and his innate love for 
his fellow beings. In fact, the evil had become so 
serious that it had been condemned by many 
writers even before the time of Buddha. It per- 
vaded all social, religious, and po'itical aftairs, and 
affected even the law of the lami. There was one 
law for the Brahmans, another for the Kshatriyas, 
a third for the Vaishyas, and a fourth for the 
Sudras. The Brahmans were treated with undue 
leniency, and the Sudras with undue severity. 
Such a state of affairs could not last long. The 
Sudras, for whom there was no religious kftowledge, 
no social respect, however righteous and virtuous 
they might be, only wanted an opportunity to 
throw off their chains. The victims of an unjust 
system, which rigidly excluded them from 
higher societj^, they sighed for a change. Even 
many large-hearted and liberal minded dvijas 
(.Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas), sympathis- 
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ft» a and il: ^ 

»aJy for^gbt to 8®e that the time isr^ld q^e 
^hen ftooiety would i^bel against 
syetem and break Ite chains. Tlmt time did oopae. 
A JCahjatriya of royal family declared t^at mipidt 
and birth determined a man’a positiini in 
aoeiety. Numberless persons ‘gathered round him* 
We can easily imagine how anxiously the pecieiJWfc- 
ed Sudras must have joined him. But even iiiaiiy 
twice-born Ary as responded to his just and righteous 
appeals, and Buddhism soon spread from one corner 
of the land to the other. 

This is the true secret of Buddha’s saeeess, 
and of his becoming, though uneonsoiously, the 
founder of a new religion. Like most great re- 
formers he was, to a great extent, the creature of 
his age. In declaiming heroically against the un- 
scrupulous and merciless slaughter of animals, and 
the unnatural and unrighteous distinction of oaste, , 
he struck the chord which vibrated in the hearts 
of most of his contemporaries. Had he bemi born 
in an age when these evils did not exist, he would 
have made little impression ; indeed, there woukl 
have been no occasion for his reform. But living 
in the age in which he did, he naturally attraotsd 
a large number of followers, and unconsciously be- 
came the founder of a new faith. 

Section 3. — Destructive oe Negative side qv 
Buddhism. 

This is all, that need be said about the distr&e-' 
Hve part of Buddha’s teachings. His attacks wwre 
directed chiefly against two evils. As Mr. Dutt 
reiparks : “ Gautama was not a thoughtless 
rc^r, nor a heedless and enthusiMtic of 

nil ' that was orthodox and ancient He did 

§ 
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Ms hand against a single institution or belief 
whieh he did not consider positively mischievous 
hhd » later corruption of the old religion. Ho 
ihniounced caste, because he found it mischievous, 
and believed it to he a late and corrupted form of 
ancient Brahmanism. And he proclaimed the fruit- 
lessness of Vedic rites, because he found them, 
■as then practised^ to be silly, meaningless, dead 
forms, attended with needless cruelty to animals 
and loss of life.”* (The italics are ours. ) 

Bub it may be asked : Did Buddha not deny 
the existence of God, and consequently also the 
revealed character or authority of the Vedas? As 
regards the belief in God, we may say that Buddha 
was probably an agnostic but not an atheist. The 
• denial of God, or even of the revelation of the 
Vedas, was no essential part of Buddha’s doctrine. 
It seems that he was contented with preaching 
self-culture and self-restraint, and did not take the 
trouble of attempting a solution of the great prob- 
lem of the Universe: — Is this world eternal and 
everlasting ? If not, how did it come into exist- 
ence ? Perhaps he thought that the problem could 
never be solved satisfactorily. His disciples oftent 
pressed the enquiry on him, but he made no cate- 
gorical reply. 

Indeed, there are many passages| in Buddhist 
works, which show that he discouraged such inqui- 

* Ancient India, Vol. II, p. ? 

t For example, once a certain Malyukyaputta put this question 
to Gautama. But he answered ; “Have I said, come Malyukyaputta 
and be my disciple, I shall teach thee whether the world is everlast- 
^ lag or not That thou hast not said, sire,'’ replied Malyukya- 

putta. “ Then,” 4»aid Gautama, “ do not press the inquiry.” — Kula 
Maiulcyaovad, Majjkama Nikaya (quoted iu Ancient India, Vol. 
I|, p* 556)4 

t For example, see Pasu Sutia, Sutta Maham^uha 

^ Sutta, Sutta Nipat, 
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lies end disputations. To him religion consisted 
only in the practice of virtue. In other words, 
Oautama Suduha only looked at the practical side 
of religion, and neglected the theoi^tical or meta* 
physical side altogether. This was &e great weak- 
ness of early Buddhism. Questions like these must 
be asked and must be answered one way or the 
other. And a system of religion, which ignores or 
evades them, ' cannot satisfy the cravings of the 
human heart. Later Buddhists have made up for 
this deficiency by declaring that the Universe has 
been in existence, as it is, f(»r all eternity, and 
therefore needs no creator, thus making their reli- 
gion purely atheistic. But this was not Buddha’s 
position. He would not say “whether the world is 
everlasting or not,” "Still, though originally 
agnostic, Buddha’s doctrine, like every system of 
agnosticism, led to atheism. This, as we have 
already noticed, is the great defect of Buddhism 
as a system of religion, however excellent it may be 
as a system of morality. It was this which finally 
sealed its fate in India. Buddhism spread in this 
country because originally it was only a righteous 
protest against the unjust distinctions of caste and 
cruel slaughter of animals, and an appeal for the 
practice of virtue and morality. * It was swept away, 
because it led to atheism. 

Being sceptical about the existence of the 
Deity, Buddha could not believe in a Divine Reve- 
lation. His attitude towards the Vedas, however, 
was not one of, hostility but of indifference, and his 
indifference was due partly to his ignorance ■ of the 
^Vedas, and partly to the belief of the age that the 
Vedas sanctioned slaughter of animals and distHic- 
tion of castes as then prevalent. Had he been 
well-versed in the Vedas, and had he preached bis 
doctrine of love and equality on the authority of a 
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iiiterprOtation Vedas, he wOuM haw 

biBCOBoe, like Svrami Dayananda Saraswa^ii of our* 
times — a Vedic reformer — instead of being the 
aj^iltle of a new faith. Or, if the people of that 
age had been less conservative, better informed 
about the real teachings of the Vedas, and conse- 
quently more ready to reform their own religion 
rather than renounce it for another, then, also, the 
evil of a new religion taking its rise in the country, 
in opposition to the older religion, would have been 
averted, and India would not have been split in 
twain, and ravaged by internecine wars which were 
wage4 for a long time between the followers of the 
two faiths. 

SdCTION 4, — CONSTRUCTIVK OR POSITIVE SIDE OP 

Buddhism. 

As for the consiructhe part of Buddha’s teach- 
ings, we have not much to say. He only preached 
the noble -precepts of Vedic religion : self-culture, 
self-restraint, love for mankind, love for all sentient 
beings, practice of virtue, and inward purity. The 
four cardinal truths, which Buddha preached, are : 
.(*) that life is suffering ; («) that the cause of suffer- 
ing is thirst or desire ; \iii) that the extinction of 
thirst leads to cessation of suffering ; and {iv) that 
this extinction of thirst can be achieved by the 
eight-fold path, i.c., practise of (l) right belief, (2) 
right aspiration, (3) right speech, (4) right conduct, 
f5) right means of livelihood, (6) right exertion, 
\7) right mindfulness, and (8) right meditation, — 
see Mnhavagyn I, 6, quoted in Ancient India, Vol, 
II, p. 231). We need hardly say that these truths 
occur repeatedly in the various books of 'Vedic 
religion and philosophy. As an example, we may 
quote the 2nd aphorism of Nyaya Sutras; 
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*' Of sufferioff, attachment [to life], evil motive and 
false knowledge the extinction of one leads to the 
extinction of that which precedes it; and the ex- 
tinction of suffering is summum honum or emancipa- 
tion.”* This means that false knowledge leads to 
evil motives; evil motives leads to attachment to 
life;attachment leads to birth; birth leads to suffe-; 
ring; and that in the same order, the extinction of 
one would lead to the extinction of the other. In 
other words, suffering is a necessary accompaniment 
of birth or of life (the ^rsf truth of Buddha); the 
cause of birth and consequently of suffering is 
attachment to life which is the result of desire or 
thirst (the second truth of Buddha^; the extinction 
of desire and of attachment to life leads to the ex- 
tinction of suffering (the ihird truth of Buddha); 
and right knowledge leads to extinction of desire and 
of attachment (part of the /om t/i truth of Buddha). 

The five command merits , which are obligatory 
on all Buddhists, monks as well as laymen, are as 
follows: — t 

( 1 ) Let not one kill any living being. 

(2) Let not one take what is not given to hirni 

(3) Let not one speak falsely. 

( 4 ) Let not one drink intoxicating drink. 

{h) Let not one have unchaste sexual in- 
tercourse. 

Mr. Dutt observes that “ these were, no doubt 
suggested by Vashishta’s five Mahapatakas,”^ We 

* Nyaya Sutras, I, 2. 

\Dhammika Sutta Nipata^ quoted in Ancient India^ Vol. II, p. 262. 

J The five Mahnpatahas or great sins, according to Vashi^ta, 
are*: — “ The violation of a Guru\^ bed, the drinking of spirituous 
liquor, murder, theft, and spiritual or matrimonial connection with 
outcastes (I, 19 to 21), quoted in Ancient India^ Vol. II, p. 103, 
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howe ver, trace them to the five yamas or rules 
of conduct, prescribed by Patanjali in his Yoga 
Sutra:— 

U^TTt I 

— ?ro U ^ H 

“ Not to kill any living being, not to speak 
falsely, not to commit theft^ not to have unchaste 
sexual intercourse, not to indulge too much in luxur- 
ies or sensual pleasures, are the five yamas or rules 
of -conduct.”* 

Buddhism, as preached by Buddha, is nothing 
but a system of morality, and Buddhist works ab- 
ound in moral precepts, which may be easily traced 
to the books of the Vedic religion. As Mr. Dutt 
remarks: “ Buddhism accepted this noble heritage 
from the ancient Hindus, and embalmed it in its 
sacred literature. In Gautama’s categories of 
duties we find all that is noblest and best in the 
Dharma Sutras.”! 

We have shown that Buddha did not preach 
any new religion or any new truth. He only repu- 
diated certain evils which were no part of true 
Vedic religion, but had formed, at a later date, an 
ugly crust over it. In other respects, he preached 
the precepts of the Vedic religion. Buddhism, there- 
fore— by which term we here understand the noble 
precepts taught by Gautama — is based on the 
vedic religion. 

* Yoga Satras, I, ii: 30. 
t Afferent Indra, Vol. II, p. 268. 
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.JUDAISM IS BASED ON ZOROASTRIANISM. 

1 Prelim iKARY. 

We now come to Judaism, which, though at 
present having but a small number of followers, has 

f iven rijse to two great religions of the world, *. e., 
lahomedanism and Christianity. But although 
the religion of the few and the despised, it should 
not be supposed that Judaism lacks supporters. 
The Mahomedans admit, and the Koran itself M 
very explicit on the point — that their religion is 
founded almost exclusively on Judaism. Therefore 
though frequently accusing the Jews of tampering 
with their scriptures, and of suppressing some pro* 
phecies supposed to have been contained in them 
about Mahomed, they yet regard Moses and other 
writers of the Old Testaments, as God-sent pro- 
phets, and would naturally dislike any attempt to 
prove that the Jewish prophets had derived^ their 
inspiration from the Parsis. Similarly, Christians 
whose religious doctrines are by the confession of 
Jesus Christ himself, based on the Jewish religion, 
would be equally anxious to establish the revealed 
nature of Judaism. Now, considering that those 
to whom we are chiefly indebted for the great 
antiquarian researches of the present age are mostly 
Christians, we need not be surprised if we do not 
find much in the way of critical enquiry into 
the origin of Judaism. Few Christian scholars are 
willing to acknowledge the indebtedness of Judaism 
to Zoroastrianism. As an example of the- above 
we may refer to Prof. Max MulleFs remarks on 
•Dr, Spiegel’s position that the religious ideas of 
the Genesis are borrowed from the Avesta. Dr. 
Spiegel’s book has not, so far as we know, been 
tranSated into English, and our knowledge of it ia 
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4eldve4 only fmn Frof. Max MnlWa oristieism of 
lliio OWtne in his ^kips fm\m a Gerimn Work^p^ 
1. Prof. Max MnUer does not think |t^t 
l^r. Spiegel has established his points, and exclaiins 
In the very first sentenbe of this ohapten — “0 that 
scholars could have the benefit of a little legal 
titnitiing, and learn at least the difference between 
what is probable and what is proren!”* He flien 
gOOs on: — ^“We were much pleased therefore on 
lading that Prof. Spiegel, the learned editor arid 
tikiildator of the Avesta, had devoted a chapter of 
his 'last work, Eran das land Zwischm dim Imdms & 
to the problem in question. We read the 
'Chapter, dwsfa die Genesis oder die Begihomgm der 
Sit^dnier Zu den Semiten with the warmest interest 
'ittd when we had finished it, we put down the book 
With the very exclauiation with which we b^an 
'Otir article.’! Prof. Max Muller has, however, 
riothing to find fault with his adversary’s scholar' 
ship and erudition He says. “We do not mean 
to say anything disrespectful to Prof. Spiegel, a 
•Sbhoiar brimful of learning, and one of the two or 
.three men who kuDw the Avesta by heart. He is 
Kkewise a good Semitic scholar and knows enough 
of Hebrew to form an independent opinion of the 
language, style, and general character of the 
’different books of the Old Testament.” Still 
he does not consider the evidence adduced by Prof. 
Bpiegel to be sufficient, and counsels the learned 
Doctor to observe proper caution in deducing his 
eonckmions. This is what he says: “ But in a 

(pnsstion like this it is absolutely necessary tor 

a new witness to be armed from top to toe, to lay 
hiftteelf open to no attack, to measure his words 
advance step by step in a straight line to the 

. WJ! — / .....11 - 

Chips from a Gorman IVorlshop, Vol I, p. 143. 
p. 146s 
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point that has to be rfeaehed, A writer like Dr. 
Spiegel should know that he can oxpect no mercy, 
but invites the heaviest artillery as^ainst the float- 
ing battery wtiich he has launched into the troubled 
waters of Biblical criticism.”* 

With all respect to the learned Professor wo 
may remark that notwithstanding that large-hearted 
Uberality., breadth of views, and sincere desire for 
truth which characterizes Prof. Max iviuller’s 
writings, his language in this place savours of a 
little impatience for criticism load'e on his own 
TOligion. 

Sectios 2. — Channei, or CcaytMUNiCAnoK. 

There is, however, to our mind, evidence 
enough to prove that Judaism is based mainly on 
Zoroastrianism. Th-e similarities between the two 
religions are so matiy and so striking as to necessi- 
tate the concl usion that the ideas of one passed in to 
the other. We wonder if Prof. Max Muller could 
deny this. But he says “ Only before vve look 
for such ideas, it is necessary to show the channel 
through which they could possibly have flowed 
either from the Avesta into Genesis or from Genesis 
into Avesta. ”t 

Such a channel, however can be easily pointed 
•out. Dr. Spiegel has tried to show that both 
Zoroaster and Abraham lived at the same time 
(about 1920 B.o. according to the Bible), and at the 
same place (Arran or Hacan). The hible tells us 
that Abraham resided at Haran,J while we learn 
from the Zend Avesta, that Zoroaster was born in 
Aryanam Vei^a. Not only Prof, Max Muller but 
ytany other philologists are of opinion that Arva- 
tiiim Veiqa, (which means ‘the seed of Aryans’) 

* CAi^s, VfflJ. I, pp. ■I46-J4,7. 
t Chips, Vd. f, p. 149 - 
'Geiwsis, XII, 4. 

9 
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must have been situated to the extreme east of 
Persia, between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and was 
so called because it was the Aryan home from 
which both the Indian and Iranians came. Dr. 
Spiegel thinks that the Persian Arran is only a 
contraction of the older name Aryanam Vri^n. 
Prof. Max Muller acknowledges the probable 
accuracy of this hypothesis ; says he;— “ Dr. Spiegel 
says that Zoroaster was born in Arran. This name 
is given by mediaeval Mahomedan writers to the 
plain washed by the Araxes, and was identified by 
Anquetil Duperron with the name Arvan 
which the Zenda Avesta gives to the first created 
land of Orroazd. We think that Dr. Spiegel is 
right in defending the geographical position assign- 
ed by tradition to Aryan Veiga Nor do we 

hesitate that the name (Aryan Veiga, i.e., the seed 
of the Aryans', might have been changed into 
Arran.”* Prof. Max Muller, however, does not 
concur with Dr, Spiegel in holding that Haran 
and Arran are identical. He objects: Then how 

are the aspirate, and a double r to be explained.’' 
With due deference to the Professor's erudition we 
feel bound to remark that this is but weak 
criticism. As regards the double r it is to be 
noticed that it occurs in the Persian Arran 
and not in the Hebrew Haran. And it is a well- 
known fact that words passing from one language 
into another, generallly tend to become simpler 
in their sounds, and drop one of the components 
of their compound or double consonants. The 
following examples will illustrate the point: — 

Sanskrit. Prakrita or Pali. Hindi. 

(Sarva Sabba Sab ^ 

(Satya Sachcha Sach iFTflr 

(Kshetra ^Tsf) Khetta Khet 


* Gxips, Vd. l,pp. 1 49 k 
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The other part of the question, “ How ia the 
aspirate to be explained?*' might perhaps appear 
to be a serious objection. But there are numerous 
examples of words which take an aspirate in 
passing into another language. For example, the 
Zend word for seven ‘ hapta’ (Sans, sapta ) is 
changed into Persian Baft-, Zend ^kasura,’ (Sans. 
shwasura meaning father-in-law) is changed into 
Persian khusar. It might be urged, however, 
that in haran it is the initial h. But there are 
examples of such a change also. For instance, 
Zend ashta (Sans asiita meaning ‘eight’) is changed 
into Persian ^ hasht:’ Zend ashta-iti (Sans, afihti 
meaning ‘eighty’) into Persian Similarly 

Zend asti (Sms. asti meaning' is‘) becomes in 
Persian alternatively hast and asL Now it can 
hardly be denied that modern Persian language is 
derived from the older Zend language. Shall we 
then ask “ How is the aspirate to be explained in 
these words,” or, shall we on the strength of this 
objection deny the identity of Persian hasht 
and Zend ashta, Persian hashtad and Zend 
ashata-iti and so forth ? Prof. Max Muller’s objec- 
tion, therefore, is hardly tenuble and no cause 
seems to have been made out against Dr. Spiegel a 
hypothesis that Arran and Haran are identical. 

Prof. Max Muller himself suggests another 
channel. Says he: “ Dr. Spiegel having, as he be- 
lieves, established the most ancient meeting point 
between Abraham and Zoroaster, proceeds to argue 
that whatever ideas are shared in common by 
Grenesis and the. Avesta must be referred to that 
very ancient period when personal intercourse was 
sjrill possible between. Abraham and Zoroaster, the 

prophets of the Jews and the Iranians Now 

it is known that about the same time and the same 
places, namely, at Alexandria where the Old Testa- 
ment was rendered into Greek, the Avesta a Iso 
was translated into the same language, so that we 
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have Rt Alexandria in the 3rd century b. a a well-^ 
estabUshed historical contact between the believers 
in Genesis, and the be^lievers in the Avesta, and 
an easy opening for that interchange of ideas which 
according to Dr. Spiegel^ could have taken place 
.now here hut in Arran and at the time of Abraham 
and Zoroaster.^'* 

Tilts rniglit be taken as a fresh evidence of fur- 
ther exchange of ideas having taken place at a later 
period between the two religion: but it does not, in 
our humble opinion, rebut Dr. Spiegefs position that 
an interchange must have taken place as early as 
the time of Zoroaster and Abraham themselves. 
In fagt it is hard to understand how the Processors 
suggestion can fully explain the community ofideas 
between the Genesis and the Avesta, since accord- 
ing to Prof. Max Muller, these t wo books were only 
translated, and not compile 1 at Alexandria in the 
third century before Christ, Dr, SpiegePs view that 
Abraham and Zoroaster were contemporaries is also 
corroborated by close resemblance, that we find in 
the characters of the two prophets. Professor 
Max Muller himself confesses: “We agree with 
Dr. Spiegel that Zoroaster’s character resernbles 
inost closely the true Semitic notion of a prophet. 
He is considered worthy of personal intercourse 
with the Ormuzd. He receives from Ormuzd every 
word though not, as Dr. Spiegel says, every letter 
of the law.” t 

In fact so close is the resemblance that 
Dr. Haug remarks; “ In several Mohammedan 
writings, especially in Vernacular Persian dictiona- 
ries, we find Zoroaster or, as he is there called, 
Zardushta, identified With AbrAham the patriarch.”;^ 

* Chips, Vol . I, pp. 1 50- 1 5 1 . 

^ Chips, Vol. I, p. 158. 

X Hau'i’s Essavs on i/ie Saend Lan^age, li^rtiings and heligion 
of the t'arsis, p. 16. 
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' Another opoiiing for the flow of Zoroastrain 
ideas into Judaism is to be found in the historical 
event called the Babylonian Oapavity. In 587 B. c. 
the Babylonian king Nobuchadnez*ar invaded 
Palestine, reduced Jerusalem, took many of the 
Jews to his capital, destroyed their literature, and 
held them in captivity. About a century later 
Cyrus, the king of Persia, overthrew the Babylonian 
empire and allowed some of the Jews to return to 
Jerusalem with the object of re-establishing the 
Hebrew literature. It was alter this return to 
Jerusalem that Ezra and Nehemiah edited and 
compiled in 450 n. c. the Old Testament or 
according to those who deny the Mosaic authorship, 
it was then that they wrote the Pentateuch. Thus 
the inrst ancient books of the Jews must have been 
written, or at any rale, reinodeiied, alter they had 
long lived among the Zoroastrains, 

Madame Blavatsky not only supports this view 
but goes further in thinking that the whole story of 
Moses is a fabrication — a mere imitation of the 

story of the Babylonian King Sargon. “Ezra 

remodelled the whole Pentateuch. For the Glyph 
of Pharoah’s daughter (the woman), the Nile (the 
Great Beep and Water) and the baby boy found 
floating therein in the ark of rushes, has not been 
primarily composed for or by Moses. It has been 
found anticipated in the Babylonian fiagrnents on 
the tiles in the story of King Sargon, who lived far 
earlier than Moses. Now what is the logical 
inference^ Most assuredly that wliioh gives us the 
right to say that the story told of Moses by Ezra 
had been learnt by him while at Babylon, and that 
he applied the allegory told of Sargon to the Jewish 
law-giver. .In short, theExodns was never written 
by M'lses but refabricated from old materials by 
Ezra.”* Then in a footnote wherein she quotes 


* Secret Doctrine, Vol.l pp 319-320. 
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from Mr. George Smith’s Assyrian Antiquities 
the Madame adds 

“ The capital of Sargon, the Babylonian Moses, 
was the great city of Agadi, called by the Semitics 
Akkad mentioned in Genesis x : 10, as the capital 
of Nimrod. Akkad lay near the city of Sippora 
on the Euphrates north of Babylon,* Another 
strange coincidanee is found in the fact that the 
name of the neighbouring city of Sippora is the 
same as the name of the wife of Mo8es.’2i^^«/vi/i.t 
Of course the story is a clever addition of Ezra who 
could not be ignorant of it. This curious story is 
found in frauments of tablest from Kanyungik and 
reads as follows : — 

(1) Sargona, the powerful king, the king of 
Akkad am I. 

(2) My mother was a princess, my father I 
did not know. A brotiier of my father ruled the 
country. 

( 3 ) In the city of Azupiran, which is by the 
site of the river Euphrates. 

(4) My mother, the princess, conceived me 
In dirticulty she brought forth. 

(5) She placed me in an ark of rushes; with 
bitumen luy exit she sealed up. 

( 6 ) She launched me in the river which did 
not drown me. 

(7) The river carried me to Akki, the water- 
carrier, it brought me. 


* /s/s Unveiltd, Vol II. pp 442-443. 
t Exod. II. 
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(8) Akki, the water-carrier, in tenderaess of 
bowels lifted me, &c., &c,’’ 

And now Exodus II : — 

’And when she (Moses ’mother) could no longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark of her rushes, and 
dobbed it with slime and with pitch, and put the 
child therein, and she laid it in the Hags by the 
river’s brink.’”* 

We thus see that there is no difficulty in point- 
ing out the channel through which the Jews could 
have borrowed their ideas from the Parsis. We shall 
now proceed to show the similabitt or doctrines 
between the two religions. That they have many 
common doctrines has long been suspected even by 
Christian writers. Dr. Haug, a celebrated autho- 
rity on the Parsi religion, admits this. After 
stating that the Zoroastrian religion was not so 
opposed to the Mosaic as the other ancient religions, 
he goes on to say : “ The Zoroastrian religion 
exhibits even a very close aflinity to or rather 
identity with several important doctrines of the 
Mosaic religion and Christianity such as the per- 
sonality and attributes qf the Devil, and the resur- 
rection of the dead which are both ascribed to the 
religion of the Magi, and are really found in the 
present scriptures of the Parsis.” t 

Wo shall now treat of these common doctrines 
one after another. 

Section 3. — The idea of God. 

That the Bible and the Zend Avesta teach 
yery much the same conception of the Deity is 
admitted by Dr. Haug in the clearest terms. He 
says ; “Spitama Zarathushtra’s conception of Ahura 


* Seere/ lyocfrtne.Vol.lyp]^, 319-320^ 
t Haug '6 Essays, p, 4r 
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Masda as the Supreme Being is perfectly identical 
with the notion of Elohim (God) or Jehova which’ 
we find in the books of (Jld Testament. Ahura 
Masda is called by him the creator of the earthly 
and spiritual life, the lord of the whole universe in 
whose hands are all the creatures. He is the light 
and source of light, He ia the wisdom and 
intellect.’’* 

It is not a little remarkable that this similarity 
extends even to the names of the Deity which occur 
in the Bible and the .Zend Avesta. In the Harmuzd 
Yashta of the Zend Avesta. Ahura Mazda enu- 
merates twenty of his names. The first is Ahmi 
(Sanskrit Asmi) ** I am.” The last is Ahmi yad 
(Sanskrit Asmi yad As»/»/) '“I am that I am.”' 
Both of these phrases are aho the names of the 
Jehova in the Bible: 

And God said unto Moses: — I AM THAT 1 
AM ehyeh HKhur fhi/eh. And he sf id; Thus shalt 
thou say unto the children of Israel; I AM hath sent 
me unto you.”t The similarity in these names is 
too striking to be accidental. 

Dr, Spiegel is of opinion (though Prof. Max 
Muller holds it doubtful), that the word Ahura (the 
principal name of the Deity in the Zend Avesta) is 
identical in meaning with the word Jehova. * Ahura 
he (Dr,Spiegel)‘‘ says, as well as Ahu, means lord 
and must be traced back to the root o/j, the Sans- 
krit a<< which means ^tobe,^ so that Anura would si- 
gnify the same as-Jehve, he who 

The hi<jh reverence paid to the fire by the Par- 
eis is only too well-known. The days are gone by 
when the Zoroastrians here stigmatized as fire wor- 


* Hatig’s Essays, p. 30. 
t Exodus, III, 14. 

I Chi^Sy V®I. I, p. 158. 
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)?e Pdnjitted that they P^pufd 

e as the ft%h^,st i«knife44tion %f 4of atfl^k 
power. Yaibna XXXVI— 1, is entitled “ to the fire 
as the sypijQihel of Ahnra Mazda who appears in 
his falaziuj^ daniB.” It is hardly just to . say that 
it amoi^Qt8_to worshipping fire. And 'bfeso 
thei^ as II. P. Blavatsky truly reniarksa 
(^*|*tiaa who says ‘God is a living fi,re’ an4 
or the pentioostal ‘ tongues of fire ' and or Ihe 
‘ burning bush of Moses ’ is as much a fire woi^hiP" 
per as a^ other heathen.”* In Deutronopiy it is 
said : “ The Lord thy God is a consuming fire«”t 
Thus like the ,^end Avesta, the Bible also describes 
Gpd as fire. In fact in the Pentateuch God gene- 
rally a|mears in the form of lire, or encompassed by 
fires. For example, we leidin Exodus; “And 
the ^rd said unto Moses, lo ! ! come unto theO in 
a thick cloud that the people might hear when I 
speak with thee and believe tl ee for ever. And Moses 
cold the words of the people unto the Lord. And 
it came to pass on the third day in the morning that 
there were thunders and lig' tning, and a thick doud 
upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud,, so that all the people that was in the 
camp trembled. And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on a smoke, because tlie Lord descended upon it in 
fire and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of 
a furnace, and the whole mount quaked gredtly.”+ 
Again — “ And the sight of the glory of the liord 
was like devout ing fire on the top of the mount in 
the eyes the children of Isreal.”§ With these 
verses before his eyes who will not see in Jelmva 
an imitation of the Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda ?, ^ 

1 — 

„ * Secret UocfriMe, Voi. T, 121. ^ ^ 

t Deut., IV, 24. 

X Exodus, XIX, 9, 16, 18. 

§ Exodus, XXIV» 17 . 

10 
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&K(i^ 0 g 4. — Thb Idba. or two Powkrs; ^ob AUb 

THB DbVII,. 

This Zoroastriao dogma has likewise become 
an essential doctrine of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mahommedanism. It is thus summed up by Prof, 
Darmestt-ter : — “ The world such as it is now, is 
twofold, being the work of two hostile beings, Ahura 
Mazda, the good principle, and Angra Mainyu, the 
evil principle. The history of the world is the his- 
tory of their conflict, how Angra Mainyu invaded 
the world of Ahura Mazda and marred it, and how 
he shall be expelled from it at last.”* 

This is also what Christians say of their God 
anji Satan, and it need hardly be stated that as 
Ahura Mazda is the prototype of Jehova, so is 
Angra Mainyu the exact prototype of the Bib- 
lical Satan. 

That the two conceptions are indentioal, is ad- 
mitted by Dr. Haug in very plain terms:— ‘“Their 
views of .\ngra .Mainyu,’’ says he, “seem to differ 
in no respect from what is supposed to be the or- 
thodox Christian view of the Devil.”t And again 
he says: — “ The Zoroastrian idea of the devil and 
the infernal kingdom coincides entirely with the 
Christian doetrine. — The Devil is a murderer and 
father of lies according to both the Hible and the 
Zend Avcsta,”! ’ 

In the Bible Satan appears as a serpent. In 
Zend Avesta also he is the “ burning serpent,’ 
Askidahak, (which word has probably given rise to 
Persian word “ Azdaha,” a huge serpent or a 
dragon). 


* Zend Avesta, Part I, Introdnction, p. Ivi. 
+ Haul’s Essays, p. 53. 

I IbM, p 309. 
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In the next <^hapter we shall seek to prove 
that the religion of the Zend Avesta is derived from 
the Vedas! But we may take this opportunity of 
showing how this idea of two contending powers in 
the world, though apparently peculiar to Zoroas- 
trianism, can be traiisd to a beautiful allegory in 
the Veda, viz, the war of Indr a and Vriltra. 

This allegory which is very famous in Ve.iic 
literature* has, like most other parts ot the Veda, 
a two-fold meaning, — an exoterl' interpretation and 
and esof^rtc one. or as they are more appropriately 
called in Yaska’s Nirukta, a joAys/Va/ meaning 9IT^- 
and a spiritual meaning Accord- 

ing to the physical interpretation Indra is the sun; 
Vrittra means literally a coverer (from vn', to cover) 
and is an epithet of the cloud which covers the sun. 
The sun sheds its bright light and genial heat upon 
this earth, and gives life to all animals and vege- 
tables. Vrittra covers the sun and prevents its 
light and heat from coming to us and produces 
darkness though only temporarily. Thus a cons- 
tant war is going on in the physical world between 
Indra, the source of light, and Vrittra the cause 
of darkness. When Vritta gets the upper hand the 
sun is obscured and the world is enveloped in dark- 
ness. But ultimately Indra gets the victory; Vrittra 
is destroyed and falls down on the earth in the ffwm 
of rain. Indra again appears in all its glory, and 
shines in its full lustre — all the more brilliant i^ter 
he has destroyed his foe. It is this physical phe- 
nomenon which forms the exoteric or the physical 
interpretation of the allegory. 

According to the spiritual meaning, tndra is 
(3od, the giver of light and giver of life, the source 
of all knowledge, all virtue, all righteousness, all 
happiness, — in short the source of all good. Vrit- 


Vide Rig Veda Mandal I, Sukta 33. 
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tGT.thon is the opposite principle, the principle of 
efil and darkness. As a perpetual struggle is 
gokig on. in the physical world between light 
and darkness, so an eternal war is being wa- 
ged in the moral world between good and 
evil. As the sun illuminates the physical 
world, so does God, who is good and Holy, the 
. source of all spiritual light, brighten our intellect, 
enlighten our understanding and inspire our hearts 
with righteous motives. But the sun is sometimes 
hidden by clouds and then darkness envelopes the 
earth. Similarly the sun of righteousness is some- 
times eclipsed l>y the clouds of wicked passions, and 
then darkness over.spreads the soul. Lust, anger, 
greed, hate, jealousy, and the numberless tempta- 
tions of the world forming the army ot Yrittra be- 
siege our soul and ti’y to destroy the light of God 
which is enshrined there. Thus a struggle ensues 
between Ivdm and Vrittra. 'J'he human soul be- 
comes a battlefield where the armies of Indra and 
Vriitra stand face to face. The soul, sometimes 
willingly 3’ields to the cunning, wily, insidious and 
the serpent-like S'rulnK The result is moral an- 
areby and the reign of evil. The powers of Indta, 
vtz.'i virtuous and righteous feelings retire from the 
soul which is no longer a fit abode for them, leaving 
it prey to the powers of evil to which it has so 
readily abandoned itself. The light of Indra no more 
shines on the soul ; a sort of moral darkness is pro- 
duced in which the soul, unable to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, plunges itself into the 
depths of vice and misery. From this wretched- 
ness it is raised by the beneficient power of God 
after it has reaped the harvest of its evil choice. 

< 

. This is the struggle between good and evil which 
IS always going on in this world— the moral struggle 
of which we are conscious at every moment of our 
lives. It is this which makes the practice of virtue 
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so dilRculf in this world and which is sOnbemotiioBy' 
protAyttd in the above allegory. 

One of the many names of Vriitta in, the Veda 
is “ Ahi’’* meaning in classical Sanskrit also a ser- 
pent t 1 1 is this name which appears in the. Zead 
Avesta, as “ Azhi ’’ or ‘‘ Azhidahak ” (Sanskrit 
Ahidahaka). Perhap.-< the two meanings of the 
Vedic w'ord Aid had little to do with each other. 
But in Zend Avesta, they are altogether confound- 
ed, and Angre Main}.!! or the evil principle is often 
described as a serpent The Zoroastrian religion 
lent this doctrine to .ludaism which in its turn 
crave it to Christianity and to Mahomedanism. 
Hence all the three Semitic religions represent the 
evil principle as a serpent. Professor Max Muller, 
though unable to gainsay these facts, raises thus 
objection against the above hypothesis : — “But 
does it follow, because the principle of evil in the 
Avesta is called serpent, or “ Azliidahaka,” that 
therefore the seipent, inciitioned in the Third Chap- 
ter of Genesis, must bo bon owed from Persia, 
Neither in the Veda nor in the Zend Avesta does 
the serpent ever assun.e that subtle and insinuating 
form which it wears in Genesis ’’ j This is as much 
as to say that a son should be exactly like tha 
father, or that the imitation should in vo way 
differ from its original ! Later on, however, the 
learned Professor seems to admit the probable 
accuracy of this hypothesis — “ In later books such 
as Chronicles xxi, 1 , where Satan is mentioned aa 
provoking David to murder Israil (the very sanfte 
provocation which in 2 Samuel xxiv is asetihed 
to the anger of the Lord to murder Israel "and 
' JudAh), and in all the passages of the New 

* see Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sukta 32, verses, 1, 2, 5, vidi 
also Nighantu I, 10. 

t See Amara Kosho I, viii, 6. 

XChips^ Vol. I, p. 155 - 
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wherd the power of evil is apskee 
of as a person, we may admit the influence 
of I'ersian ideas and Persian expressions though 
eveh here strict proof is by no means easy 

.As to the serpent in Paradise, it is a concep- 
tioh that might have sprung up among the J^s 
as well as among the Brahmans.”* . 

Is then the religion of the Vedas as dualistic 
as that of the Koran, the Bible and tlie Zend 
Av^ta? No, And herein lies the superiority of 
Vedic theism to that of the other three books. 

It should be clearly understood that the Vedic 
Vrittra or Ahi is not real a and separate being 
endowed witli distinct personality like God. He is 
only a personification of the negative and abstract 
conception, the absence of righteousness or godli- 
ness. The allegorical description of the moral 
struggle required that the source of good being a 
person, the principle of evil should at least be 
personified. But in the Zend Avesta the Azhi has 
already acquired a sort of quasi-personality, while 
in the Bible and the Koran Satan is almost as real 
a personage as God himself and altogether distinct 
from him. 

_The argument underlying this dualistic con- 
ception of .God and Satan seems to be this : — In 
this world we find both good and evil ; and as God 
is the source of good, so there must be a second 
porson who is the source of evil ; this second person 
IS Sata.n. But the idea is utterly unphilosophical. 
One, might as well argue : Light and darkness are 
t^o opposite things. The sun is thp source of 
light ; therefore there must be some o^er heavenly 
body which is the source of darkness. The fallacy 


* Vol I, p. 155. 
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Hes in the fale® assumptioa that %ht and darkness 
are two separate things. In peint fif fact light is 
tihie real thing, while darkness is a name given 
to the absence or abnegstion ofli^ht. Simiwffly, 
righteousness is fche real thing, while nnrighteouS' 
ness is only the absence of righteousness. Where 
the sun shines, there is light ; where the sun's rays 
do not reach, there is darkness. Similarly, the soul 
which is illuminated by the light of God is right- 
eous — while that soul which does not receive or 
accept divine light is unrighteous and may be said 
to be in darkness. 

. Even in the Zend Avesta the personality of 
Satan is doubtful. Professor Darmesteter, L. H. 
Mills and many other scholars affirm it ; but Dr. 
Haug denies it in the following clear terms “ A 
separate evil spirit of equal power with Ahur 
Mazda and always opposed to him is entirely foreign 
to Zoroastrian theology, though the existence 
of such an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians 
can be gathered from some of the later writings, 
such as Vendidad.”* 

Thus according to Dr. Haug Angra Mainyu is 
not a separate person ; but there is no questioning 
the personality of the Biblic and the Koranic Satan. 
This shows how a sublime truth of the Vedas has 
first been misunderstood, and slightly changed, and 
then degenerated into a ridiculous myth and unphi- 
losophical dogma, t This also illustrates how the 
doctrines of the other religions of the world which 
appear peculiar to them are only perverted forms of 
the Vedic truth. 

* Haug’s Essays, p. 308. 

t This Vedic allegory has similarly degenerated in the Putanat 
where the gods headed by their king Indra ate represented as wanriag 
with the demons or asuras. 
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Ifchasbeen already tanid in CbajHter 

the id)Mi <?£ asQgels which the Jews ila^it to 
^i^dKMnedaniffln is identical with the ZoTOast*lan 
i^«CHie^tion o£ the “Yazatas.” 

“The Jews,” says Dr. Sale,” learnt the names and 
of&ieB of tliose beings (angels) from the Persians as 
they* themselwBs confess (Talmud Hieros in Bps. 
lhashan). The ancient Persians firmly believed the 
I n^jDjwtiy of angels and their superintendence over ihe 
^i^EfaixH of this worid (as the Magians still do), and 
ih^^efore assigned them distinct charges and provinces, 
giving their names to their months and the days of 
tii&^jmonths. G-abriel they called Sarush, and Ravan 
'Bidosh or the giver of souls, in opposition to the con- 
trary office of the angel of death to whom among 
Othet names they gave that of Mardad, or the giver oj^ 
death. Michael they called Beshter who, according '1^ 
provides sustenance for mankind. The Jews 
teach that the angels were created of fire, tb^at they 
have several offices, that they intercede for men and 
attend them. The angel of death they namd Dumae 
and say he calls dpng persons by their ifespectiv, 
names at their last hour.”* 

The Parsis also believe in seven archangels 
(vfr., Vohu-Manu, Asha-Vahishta, Kjahattra-Vtdrya, 
Spenta-Armaiti, Haurvatad, and Amertad with 
A|nv Mazda as their head), who are called the 

— ' — — — — -.f*— 

^ Sale’s K^mfh Dis, p. 56. 
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Ameehaspentas.*^ The Rev. L. H. Mills says that 
‘‘the idea. . ...as giving the designation spirit to the 
Amesha-spentas may well have been the original of the. 
seven spirits [in the Bible] | which are before the throne 
of God 

Section 6. — Cosmogony. 

According to the Zend Avestn. the world was 
made in six [)eriods. TIk* order in which the riitferent 
paids of the universe were created is substantially the 
same as that gi\(‘n in ilu* Bible. In order that 
the reader may be l)etter able to see the similarity 

• According to Dr. Hang, the Aniesha-spentas rightly un- 
derstood are no separate beings, but only represent the best gift 
which Ahura Mazda confers on his true worship ers. Says he : - 

“The several names by which we find the Amesha spentas 
called, r/zV., Vohu-Manu, Asha-Vahishta, Kshattra- Vairya. Spentas 
Armaiti, Haiirvatad, Amertad, are frequently mentiorcd in the 
Oath as ; but thev are, as the reader may clearly see from the 
passages, (see Yasr XLVII: i). as »s well from tlie et> mology, nothing 
ljUt abstract names and ideas representing all the gifts which Ahura 
Mazda as the only Lord grants to those who worship him with a 
sincere heart by always speaking truth, and performing good 
actions. In the eyes of the prophet they wt re no personages, that 
Mea being imported into the sayings of the great master by some ot 
his successors (Haug’s Essays, pp. 305-306). 

The meanings of the six names given above are as follow • — 

Vohu Mano==The good mind. 

Asha-Vahishta=The best truth or righteousness. 

Kshattra-Vairya— Abundance of every earthly good. 

Spenta-Armaiti— Devotion or piety. 

Haurvatad= Health. 

Amertad=Immortality. 

•f Eide Revel, VIII, § 2. 

I Zend Avesta, Part III, p. J45- 
II 
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between the two accounts, we place them side by 
side : — 

Zoroastrian account of Mosaic account of 
Cosmogony. Cosmogony. 

(As summed iiphy Dr Ham/) 

In the first period On the first day heaven 
heavan was created; in the and eartli were created ; 

second^ the waters ; in the on the second^ firilianient 

ihird^ tlie earth ; in the and waters ; on the thirds 

fourth^ the trees ; in the dry land, ^rass, tlic ])irds 

fift'i^ the animals ; and in and 1‘riiit trees ; on the 
the sixths man.^ ' / ?/.r//7, lij^lits, the sun, the 

moon, the stars; on the 
ft ftli^ movin”’ creatures, 
winj^’ed fowls, ^’I’eat wliales; 
on the sixth, liAiiig' crea- 
tures, (‘attK% (TC‘(‘pers, he- 
,ists, men.t 

Profeassor Max Muller, while reviiuving Dr. Spie- 
gehs work, makes the followin<>* remarks on this similari- 
ty : — We [iroceed to a second j)oint — creation as 
related in Genesis and the Ave>sta. Here we certainly 
find some curious coincidences. Tlie world is created in 
six days in Genesis, and in six periods in the Avasta, 
which six periods together form one year. In Genesis 
the creation ends with the creation of man, so it does 
in the Avesta. On all other points Dr. Spiegel admits 
the two accounts differ, but they are said to agree agaiii 
in the temptation and the fall. As Dr. Spiegel has not 

• ♦ Haug’s Essays, p. iq2 

t See Genesis I, 1-26. 
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given the details of the temptation and the fall from 
the Avesta, we cannot jndge of the points which 
he considers to be bon’owed by the Jews from the 
Persians.”* 

Even la}dng aside the disputed agreement in point 
of the temptation and the fall, there is, to our mind^ 
still a resemblance between the abore two aocoimts of 
cosmogony which is too close to be accidental. 

It will be seen that the Zoroastriaii account of cos- 
mogony is essentially in accordance with the researches 
of physical science, which have ’established that the 
formation of a nebulous mass was the first stage in the 
creation, or more accurately speaking, evolution of the 
universe ; that it was in a subsequent stage that our 
planet was detached from the whole mass and fonned 
into a separate globe ; and that vegetables, ani^nals, and 
men were then formal in suaxssive age , one after the 
other. 

The Yajfir Vtda also describes the creation of the 
universe in tiie same order : — 

^ 5?:: 11 

k 11 

5^ 3 rT?wT«^: I 

^ ^ ^PTsnrT ^ ll 

o «ro *fo 4,, % 

“ Then a shiningt (or nebulous) mass was pro- 
duced. This shining mass was supervised by the 
* Chips* Vol. I, p. 154* 

*i Is derived from ^ (prefix) + ^ to shine, and is, there 

fore, interpreted to mean a shining mass.’ 
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Supreme Spirit. Subsequently from this mass were 
Separated the earth and other bodies. By that Ador» 
able Bang worshipped by all were then produced the 
vegetables forming food, etc. He also made the ani- 
mals, those of the air, those of rtie forest and domesti- 
cated ones. He also created men including sages and 
seers who by contemplation, then worshipped Him, the 
Adorable, and Supreme Spirit existing from the 
beginning.’** 

It will be -noticed that the Zoroastrian account is 
more consistent with the Vedic account. The fact is 
that Zoroastrian cosmogony, of which Mosad account 
is* rather an imperfect copy, is itself founded on Vedic 
cosmogony.^ 

Section 7. —Resurrection. 

“ The resurrection of the dead,” says Dr. Haug 
“ is a genuine Zoroastrian doctrine.’’^ Again he 
says : — “ The belief in the resurrection of the body at 
the time of the last judgment also forms one of the 
Zoroastrian dogmas.”§ 

The Jews who, as has been already shown, || lent 
this doctrine to the Christians and Mahommedans, had 
themselves borrowed it from the Parsis. We may 
quote from the Zend Avesta . “ This splendour at- 

taches itself to the hero (who is to rise out of the 

* Yajur Veda XXXI ; s, 6 and 9. c 

t For a fuller account of Vedic cosmogony, in its relation to the 
the Zoroastrian, the reader is referred to section 7 of Chapter V. 

X Haug’s Essays, p. 216, 

§/6irf, p. 311. 

II See Chapter II, Seftion 2. 
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number) o£ prophets (called Saoshyants) and to his com- 
panions, in order to make life eyerlasting,.undecaying^ 
imperishable, imputidsdble, incorruptible, for ever exist- 
ing, for ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) when 
the dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of lif e 
shall commence, making life lasting by itself (without 
further support). All the world will remain 'for eterni- 
ty in a state of righteousness ; the devil will disappear 
from all those places whence he used to attack idie 
righteous man in order to kill (him), and all his brood 
and creatures will be doomed to destruction.”* 

Here we find at once the doctrines of the coming 
of Messiah (called Saoshyant in the Parsi Scriptures)^ 
the Millenium, and the Resurrection exactly as they are 
taught in the Bible. 

The Jews are also indebted to the Parsis for most 
of the details connected with this dogma. Forinstance^ 
the Jewish idea of the hal'tnce in which every man’s 
actions will be weighed on the day of judgment is orig- 
inally a Zoroastrian doctrine. Says Professor Dar- 
mesteter in his prefatory note to Yasht XII : — 
Rashmi Razista, ‘ the truest trmh,’ is the genius of 
Truth. He is one of the three judges of the departed 
with Mithra and Sraosh. He holds the balance in 
which the deeds of men are weighed after death. ‘ He 

makes no unjust balance neither for the pious nor 

yet rulers ; as much as a hair’s breadth he will not vary 
and he shows no favour’ (Minokhirad II, 120-121.)”f 
Again the idea of the Bridge of Hell which , mm 

♦ Zamyad Yasht XIX, 89-90- 
t Zend Avesta, Part II, Rosh Yasht, p. 1689 
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will have to pass after their resurrection is also borrow- 
ed from the Zoroastrian, as already observed in Chap., 
II, section 2 (iii). 

The late Dr. A, Kohut Chief Rabbi of Belgrade in 
this Essay published in Zeitschrift Der Deutschen 
Morgentandiscken Gestllschaft, *confes8e8 the indebt- 
dness of the Jews to the Parsis about some other 
minor details connected with this doctrine. We shall 
instance a few of the points noticed by him: — 

(1) According to both religions the soul hovers 

round the body for three days after death. The 
learned Rabbi quotes from a Parsi Scripture, Sadder 
Biindehesh : “ The soul remains for three days in 

this world at that spot where it had taken its departure 
from the body . It seeks the body and hopes that it 
may be possible once more to enter the body ”t (vide 
also Vendidad xix, 91-96, where the same thing is 
taught). Dr. Kohut compares with the above the 
following extract from Jems, Berach. J The soul 
“ hovOTS round the body for three days long unwilling 
to be separated therefrom.” 

(2) According to a Parsi book Jamnspname, “in 
the last days great miseries are to fall on men ; 
plagues and diseases will prevail. The armies of the 
Greeks, Arabs and Romans are to fight great battles 


* T/i* pari taken by ike Parsi religion in the formation of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Translated from the German of the late Dr, 
Kobwt, Chief Rabbi, Belgrade Printed at Bombay Fort Printing 
Press Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 1899, a d. 

f Quoted on page 7 of the above. 

{ Ibddt page 13. 
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on the banks of the Euphrates.” * Dr. Kohut spealra 
of similar wars predicted in the Jewish books and says; 
“ These wars... will herald the coming of the times of 
the Messiah ; it will become saying : ‘ When king- 
doms war with our another, hope for the Advent of 
the Messias’ (c.f. Genes. Rabha, Ch. 42). The 
Midrasch (Jalkut, § .S59) follows the J amaspname in 
making the w'arring nations : the Persians, the 
Arabs, and the I{omans.”t 

(3) “ So further/’ says Dr. Kolmt, “ as the tradi- 
tion of the Parsis maintains that Ijefore Soashyant 

two prophets (saviours) are to come to herald the time 
of the Messias and to prepare the road so too the 

Midrasch Jalk, Jesaj § 305, 518 states : — “ Therefore 
l)efore the actual sa viour tliere are to te two forerun* 
ners in the persons of the Messias Joseph and the 
son of the Messias Ephraim. 

(4) A1 SO the iiiaiiy times repeated statement 
(Midrasch (Jen. li. C. S)S, Midr, Jalk, Ps. § 682 : Midr. 
Ps. C. 21) that the Messias will bring three command- 
mentfti (or rather each Messias one commandment 
apiece) recalls to mind similar teliet* of the Parsis that 
each saviour will bring a nosk not yet revealed. ”§ 

(5) In 31st Chapter of the BundehenJi the ques. 
tion is asked : “ The body which the wind has carried 
away and the waves have swallowed how will it be 
recreated, how will the resurrection of the dead take 
place?” To this answered Ormazd : “ When through 

* Quoted on page 22. 
t Ihid^ page 24. 
i Quoted on page 24. 

§ Ibzd^ page 26. 
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me the corn which is laid in the earth grows again 
and comes once more to life, when I have given to 

the trees veins according to their kinds, when I 

have placed the child in the mother,., when I 

have given to the waters feet that they might run, I 
have created the clouds which take up the water of the 
earth and send it down again in rain where I will, 

when 1 have created each and all of thene 

things, would it be harder for me to bring alnnit the 

resiu-rection ? Ikememter, all this has l)een 

once and I have created it and can I iiot recreate what 
has already been? ” 

“ All these points,” says Dr. Kohut, recur 
in the Talmud and the Midrasch. The simile of 
the seed of corn which is laid in the lap of tlie mother 
earth and afterwards shoots out into countless blades 
is often instanced as a proof of the Resurrection.” <[f, 
Synh. 90 h ; Ivetub 111 b : Pirke D. R. Ebzir 311 , 
“ When the seed of the wheat which was buried naked 
in the earth springs up in the manifold clothings of the 
blades, — how much more will the virtuous rise again, 
who have been interred in their vestments.” As the 
Bundehesh compares the miracle of the Resuirection 
with the miracle of Birth and of Rain, exactly so 
does the Talmud Taanith 2 a : Synh. 113 n : “Three 
keys lie in the hands of God, and are entrusted to no 
delegate; these are : (1) the key of the Rain ; (2) that 
of Birth ; (3) that of the Resurrection.” So in the 
Midrasch Deuter. Habba 0. 7 and Genes Rabbi C. 13 
in which exactly, as in the Bundehesh^ the miracle of 
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i^'E^fformN^ ttcxg;^;Msted .^ilili^ 
l| Jl^iiged iie jbss (iill^. oC Mxx» 2 )|i^liisi^^ 

^S»CTio» ft-*— FotoRB Li»« : HxAvlut' ifti# 

Tlte eJeinBh belief in a future Ufef an€ in SiMfiWiai 
EteH coincides in ali its detail with wfaat'we'lSnd 
in iiie Zend Avesta, and is obviously borrowed ^ 
Dr. Haug says ; — 

“ The id**a of a future Kfe and the 'immortality of lb* 
soul is very distinctly expressed already in the.'Gaihas 
and pervades the whole of the] later Avesta literature, 
The belief in a life to come is one of the chief dogmas 
‘■of the Zend Avesta. ”t 

And further ;— , , 

“ Closely connected with this idea is the belief in 
Heaven and Hell, which Spitama Zarathushtra.'himself 
clearly pronounced in his Gathas, The name for 
Heaven is Garo-de-mana (Garotman in Persian) 
house of hymns’ because the angels are believed to 
sing hymns there (see Yas xxviii, 10 ; xxxiv, 2) 
which description agrees entirely with the Chrislian idea 
a« founded in Isaiah VI and the Revelation of St. 
John.”t 

The close similarity which exists between the 
description of the paradise and the pleasures of 
'as given in the Jewish books and the same aa,g|ip:9i 
^ the Parsi books has already been noticed , in Cl«^- 
jac |I I 2 (iv). We may also mention another 

I I i l~ i ~ “n ■■ ■ T— I I r - ^ - .IN ■ 'r ■ ■ ■I’U''' ' 

♦Quoted on pp. *7 38* 
t Ueiik^ Stsayi, p 3 lt. 
t ^atig^ Essay*, p, 31 * 





Say* he: “Thteiafeftot 
the Iwaven of Eden being composed of |Mpedoa* 
stcthes is, I am positive, also taken from . the Persians.” 
The same idea is found in the beginning of Ch. 81 of 
the Bundehesh where it is said : “ When through me 
the heavens in a spiritual state, glittering with 
precious stones, without pillars are permanent.” Ac- 
cording to the Minokhired, p. 136, the heavens are 
composed of a steel coloured substance which is also 
known as diamond” (Spiegel’s Commentor, Uber das 
Avesta, p. 449). The idea that the heavens consist of 
precious stones was so current that the Zend, ‘Heaven,’ 
and the ‘ Stone’ were expressed by one and the same 
word, Asman.""* 

About the seven divisions of heaven, Dr. Kohut 
says : “ As we meet with them in the later Parsi 
system so too in the Talmud (Chap. 12 h) we have 
the names of the seven heavens, six of which corres- 
pond to the Biblical names.”t 

The similarity in the Parsi and Jewish accounts 

X)f hell and its seven-fold divisions has already been 
noticed in Chap. II, 2 (v). 

The doctrine of eternal reward and punishment 
is probably also borrowed from the Zend Avesta, 
For instance, we fi^id in Gatha Ushtavaiti: “ Thesoule 
of the righteous attains to immortality, but that 
df the wicked man has everlasting punishment. 


* Dr. Kdiut’s £»says, p. 3d, 
t IbiO, page i4 
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Siwh 4« Qi^'inle o£ Ahura Mazda^ whose ihe cmi4» 
tttses are.”* 

Tlie Chrstian idea of salvation by Faith ift algo ’ 
’ found in the Zend Avesta: “Happiness and Irtmor- 
tality will be the lot of the faitbful.”t 

Section 9, — Sacrifice. 

The practice of sacrifice, common among the 
Jews," was an imitation of the Zoroastrian practice 
which again is only another form of the Vedic yajna 
or aqnihotra. Agnihotra occupies a very prominent 
place in the Vedic rituals, and has a whole mass of 
literature devoted to it. It is one of the five essential 
duties (panch mahayajnas) of t’ae Aryas, which are 
to be performed daily. Every morning and evening 
the Aryas of the Vedic times said their prayers to 
God, and poured in fire offerings of clarified butter 
and fragrant things, in order to purify the atmosphere, 
and thus benefit all sentient beings Besides daily ^ 
agnihotra there were special yajnas to be perfonaed 
on special occasions and festivities. Such was, for 
example, the Chaturmasya Ishti performed in the 
rainy season. 

The Parsis, who learnt this practice from the 
Vedic Aryas, as they did the other practices and 
doctrines of their religion, attached as great an hn* 
portance to it as the Indian Aryas. But it is doabtfd 
• whether its true meaning was understood, and the 
ceremony at last degenerated among the Parstt, as it 


* Gatlia Ushtavaiti, Yasna XLV, 7# 
f Zend Avesta, Part HI, p. 21 ; Vqsoa XXXI. 
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f or owiixx»BXtr|r ab(»ib thB time o£ Bn^iHa, into 
au unmeaning ritual. Still they clung to it fast and 
If^foimed, it with perupulous punctuality. This is, 
perhaps, the chief reason why they came to be regard- 
ed as 6re-worshippers. The Parsis taught this cere- 
mony to the Jews and in their hands the ceremony 
became more corrupt. Being addicted to a flesh diet, 
the Jews made their oflferings of flesh. Still the 
oflfeyings were made through fire — an undeniable proof 
of the Zoroastrian origin of their ceremony. There 
are very clear proofs of it in the Bible. For instance, 
6rodsaysto Moses ; — “ An altar of earth thou shaltmake 
unto me, and shaft sacrifice thereon thy burnt offering 
and the peace offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen 
in all places where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee and I will bless thee.”* 

Again we read in Genesis— “ And Noah builded 
and altar unto the Lord ; and took of every clean beas 
and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings 
on the altar. ”t 

The'Mahomedans who borrowed this ceremony 
from the Jews, and not directly from the Zoroastrains 
could not understand the use of fire in it, and there- 
fore dispensed with fire in their sacrifices, thus making 
them consist in the mere slaughter of an animal. 
What a sad change from the performance of the pures 
aiKl beneficial ceremony of agnihotra to mere shedding, 
pf innocent blood ! 


* £xodu6 XV . 24 
t Genesis vii? ^ 
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Secttok jo.— S on* MmbE Stiiu<AftmE8. 

Besides these similarities in doctrines and reli- 
gious practices, wa might notLe some others in minor 
points. For exaniple— 

(i) In the Bible we are told that God gave His 
ten commandments to Moses on the Mount Senai. 

Thus we read : “ And Moses went up unto God 

and the Lord called unto him out of the mountain, 
saying, ' Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob 
and tell the children of Israel.’ 

“ And Moses went up unto the mountain and a 
cloud covered the mount. ”t 

Similarly in the Zend Avesta we find Ahura 
Mazda conversing with Zarathushtra on the ‘ moun- 
tain of the holy questions.’ “ Now he converses with 
Ahura on the mountain of the holy questions. 

(ii) The story of the Ark of Noah bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of the Vara of Yima in the 
Zend Avesta. The Bible tells us : — “ God saw liiat 

the wickedness of man was great in the earth And 

it repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved Him at His heart.” 

And the Lord said I will destroy man, whom I 
have created, from the face of the earth, both man and 
beast, and the creeping things and the fowls of tLe air, 
for it repenteth me that I have made them. But Noah 

found grace in the eyes of the Lord And God said 

unto Noah ‘ The end of all flesh is come before me.’ 
Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shak thou 


* Exodus xix. 3. 
t Exodus xil 15, " 
i Farerard xii« 19. 
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make hi iihe ark. AM behold, I, evea 1; cb bring a 
flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy tdl flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life, from under heaven ; and 
everything that is in the earth shall die. But with 
thee I establish my covenant, and thou shalt come 
into the ark, thou and thy sons and thy wife, and thy 
son’s wives with thee. And of every living thing of 
all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the 
ark,-to keep them alive with thee ; they shall be male 
and female. Of fowls a#ter their kind, and of cattles 
after their kind, of every creeping thing of sthe earth 
after its kind, two of every sort shall come unto the e 
to keep them alive.”* 

Similarly in the Zend A vesta, Ahura Mazda in- 
forms Yima who is “ the first man, the first king and 
the founder of civilization ”t that the world is to be 
destroyed by “ fatal winters.”^ “ And Ahura Mazda 
spake unto Yima, saying 0 fair Yima, son of Vivan- 
ghat ! Upon the material world the fatal winters are 
going to fall that shall bring the fierce foul frost ; upon 
the material world the fatal winters are going to falb 
that shall make snow-flakes fall thick even an aredvi 
deep on the highest top of mountains. 

And all the three sorts of beasts shall perish.” 

Then Ahura Mazda advises Yima to make a vara 
in wMlch to take shelter together with a pair of every 
living creature : 

“ 25. Therefore make thee a vara long as a 
riding ground on every side of the square ; and thither 

* Genesis vi. 5-8 ; 13*30. 

•f Zend Avesta, Port i, p. 10. 

tSoine commentators translate the original expression into 
vide foot*note on p, i 6 of Zend Avestai Part f 
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Mikg .the seeds, o£ she^ and oxen, ol.jnea^ o£ dog, of 
biede, and of red blaming fites. 

• . “ 27« Thithei sbalt thoa. bring the igeeds of men 
and women, of die greatest, best and finest kind on 
this earth ; thither thou shalt bring the seeds of every 
kimi of cattle. 

“ 28. - Thither thou shalt bring the seeds of 
every kind of tree; thither thou shalt bring the seeds 
of every kind of fruit, the fullest of food and sweetest 
of odour. All these seeds shalt thou bring, two of 
every kind,- to be kept inexhaustible there so long as 
those men shall stay in the vara.''* 

The similarities are obvious enough. Prof. Dar- 
mesteter* observes ; “ The iiara of Yima came to be 

nodiing more than a sort of Noah’s Ark.”t 

The story of the flood is also to be found in- 
Shatapatha Ejrahmana (I, 8 ; i. 1) which, next to the 
Vedas, is one of the oldest books in Sanskrit literaturd. 
We are told there that a fish informed Maim — 

“ In such »nd such an yea^* the flood would come ; 

Therefore construct a ship and pay me homage. 

When the flood rises, enter thou the ship. 

And I will r<;scue thee. So Manu did.”J 

We are further told that the flood had gwept 
away all creatures, but that Manu having been saved in 
his ship became the progenitor of the present race pf 
men. 

(iii) Dr* Spiegel finds a resemblance al^ between 
tbe Garden of Eden and the Paradise of Zoroastrians. 
*rhe two rivers of the Garden of Eden, the Pishon and 

* Fargard II, 2 end Aves*a. Part I, pp. 1 5-17* 

+ Zend Aves|a, Part I, p. 1 1 

X Mescal version by Monier Williams— Indian Wisi^n 
sicond edition, p. 35. 
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in Hh^ ♦ lm« kiin,i4ll«tlifi 
tbe la4«s and tibe Jaqcarte^ and lina pm 
in il^n, tiie tree of knowledge, imd tke Itree <4 
Hie, ape idmtified with the painlesB ticee and thetGs^* 
Karena, bearing the white Hoama. With regwrd to 
the two rivers, Prof, Max Muller says We heliem 
with him (Dr. Spiegel) tiiat there is little doubt as to 
the Pishon being the Indus and the Gihon, the Jaoc- 
artes.”t About the identification of the two tisees, 
however, he remarks ; “ But we confess that until we 

know a good deal more about these two trees of the 
Iranians, we feel no inclination whatever to compare 
the painless tree and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, though perhaps the white Hoama tree might 
remind us of the tree of life, considering that Hoama, 
as well as the Indian Soma, was supposed to ^ve im- 
mortality to those who drank its juice, 

Section 11.— -Summart. 

We h^ve seen that the Jews have borrowed the 
essential doctrines of their religion from the Zoroas- 
trians. It may well be asked : What there ori^nal 
in Judaism ? What is there in it which is indepen- 
dent of Zoroastaianism, and for which it might claim 
to be a new and special revelation of God ? The 
Christians and the Jews will perhaps answer that the 
superiority of Judaism, and its claim to divine orij^n 
lies in its t^dhing a better monotheism than the 
dualistic creed ,of the Parsis. To this we r^lj thAt 
-^to make nO mention of Christain theism w^ its 

* Genesis S» 5 ti-t3. 
t a#*,VW.I,p. 156. 
t Vol. 1 , 19. 1 56 f S7. 
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tttystonous and incxnxceivable dcct^dne of t*‘inity'-»T>. 
even Judaism cannot boast of a higher and purer; 
conception of God than Zoroastrianism. In a para-, 
graph, part of which we have already quoted, I)r»' 
Haug remarks “ Spitama Zarathustra’s conoeptiou 
of Ahura Mazda as the Supreme Bejng is perfectly 
identical with the notion of Eloheim (God) or Jehova 
which we find in the books of Old Testament. Ahura 
Mazda is called by him the creator of the earthly ajad 
spiritual life, the lord of the whole universe, in whose 
hands are all the creatures. He is the light aud 
source of light ; he is wisdom and intellect. He is in 
possession of all good things, spiritual and worldly, 
such as the good mind (voKii-mano), immortality 
(amartad), health (haur vatad), the best truth 
^asha-vahista), devotion and piety (armaiti)^ and 
abundance of every earthly good (kshattra-vairya). 
All these gifts he grants to the religious man who 
is upright in thoughts, words, and deeds. As the 
ruler of the whole universe, he not only rewards the 
good, hut he is a punisher of the wicked at the same 
time — see Yas. xliii : 5. All that is created, good 
or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work. — Yas. 
xlviii ; 4. A separate evil spirit of equal power 
with Ahura Mazda, and always opposed to him, is 
entirely foreign to Zoroastrian theology, though the 
existence of such an opinion among the ancient 
Zoroastrians can be gathered from some of the later 
wAtings, such as Vendidad.”* 

Elsewhere he observes : “ That his theology was 
mainly based on monotheism, one may easily ascertain 
from the irathas, specially from the second.”t Wg 

* Haug’s Essays, p. 30. 

+ Haug g Essays, p, 301, 
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qtwte verse 6 oi the Ahura Gatha : — You cannot 
belong to both of them i.e.^ you cannot be worshipper 
of one true God and of many gods at the same time.”* 
This is very clear. Indeed we shall look in vain in 
the Bible for a more emphatic and unambiguous 
statement of monotheistic doctrine. 

As regards the charge of dualism, so often laid 
at the door of Zoroastrianism, we may say that 
neither Christianity nor Judaism, nor even Mahome- 
danism is free from it. Dr. E. W. West in his Intro- 
duction to the Translation of Pahalvi Texts (^Sacred 
Books of the East Series) candidly says : “ The reader 
will search in vain for any confirmation of the foreign 
notion that Mazda worship is decid edly more dualistic 
than Christianity is usually shown to be by orthodox 
writers, or for any allusion to the descent of the good 
and evil spirits from a personification of ^ boundless 
time,’ as asserted by strangers to the faith.”;]; Nay, the 
dualism of the Bible and the Koran is only a grosser 
form of Zoroastrian dualism which is more philoso- 
phical than the former. Nothing can lye dearer than 
the following words of Dr. Haug : “ The opinion so 
generally entertained now that Zoroaster was preaching 
a dualism, that is to say, the idea of two originally 
independent spirits, one good and the other bad, utterly 
distinct from each other, and one contradicting the 
creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of hig 
philosophy with his theology. Having arrived at the 
grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of "the 
Supreme Being, he undertook to solve ' the' great 
problem which has engaged the attention ^9 

* Quoted by Dr. Hau^ in his Essays, p. 1 50. 

t Quoted m Dr. S. A. Kapadia’s 'teachings of Zoroaster 
and the Philosophy of the Parsi Rofigion,*' pp.* 27-8. 
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maaiy wise men ot antiquity and even o£ modrai 
times, viz.^ How are the imperfections discoverable in 
the world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness, base*^ 
ness, compatible with the goodness, holiness and justice 
of God?— This great thinker of remote antiquity solved 
this diflScult question philosophically by the supposition 
of two primeval causes, which, though different, were 
united and produced the world of material things as 
well as that of the spirit ; vvdiich doctrine may best be 
learnt from Yas. XXX (see pp. 149-151.) 

' ^ ‘‘The Ahura Mazda, who produced the reality 
(gmya) is called l^ohu-mauo^ '‘the go(xl mind.'’ The 
other through whom “non reality” ( ajyaiti) originates, 
bears the aam(‘ Aham-mano^ ‘‘the evil mind.” The 
good, true and perfect things which fall under the 
category of reility are the productions of the good 
mind; wliilc ail tliat is bad and delusive belongs to the 
spliera of noii-reality, and is traced to the e\4l mind. 
They are the two moving causes in the universe united 
from the beginning, and therefore called the Twins 
(Yima^ Sanskrit yamau). They are present every- 
where in Ahura Mazda as well as in man. 

“These two primeval principles, if supposed to be 
united in Ahura Mazda himself, are not called Vohu- 
mano^ and Akam-mano but Spenta-mainyash^ the 
beneficent spirit and Anyra-mainyush^ the hurtful 
spirit. That ^ Aayi a^mainyusK is no separate being 
opposed to Ahura Mazda, is to be gathered unmis- 
takably from Yas. XIX: 9 (^see p. 187), where Ahura 
Mazda is mentioning his two spirits, who are inherent 
in bis own nature, and are in other passages (Yas. 
LVII: 2; see p. 189) distinctly called the two creators 
and the two masters (payu)~. .7. . Sp'enta- 
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mainpmh was regarded as the author of all that is 
blight and shining, of all that is good and Useful in 
nature, while Angra^mainymh called into existence all 
that is dark and apparently noxious. Both are in^ 
Reparable as day and night and though opposed to eaOh 
other, are indispensable for the preservation of creation. 

‘^Such is the original notion of the two creative 
spirits who form only two parts of the Divine being* 
But in the course of time this doctrine of the great 
founder was changed and corrupted in consequence of 
misunderstandings and false interpretations. Spenta* 
mainyush was taken as a name of Ahura Mazda him- 
self, and then, of course Angra-mainyush^ by becoming 
entirely separated from Ahura Mazda, was regarded 
the constant adversary of Ahura Mazda. Thus the 
dualism of God and Devil arose.”"*^ 

Thus, according to Dr. Haug's view, Zoroastrian 
conception of Angra-mainya is only an attempt at an 
explanation of some hard problems in philosophy. Bu^ 
this can hardly be said of the Biblical Satan whose 
separate personality is beyond question. We, there- 
fore, fail to see how Judaism can pretend to teach a 
better monotheism than Zoroastrianism. Indeed the 
Zoroastrian conception of God is, in several respects, 
superior to the Jewish conceptioh of the avenging, 
vascillating and wrathful Jehovah. The dualism men- 
tioned above is the only defect which mars, to a certain 
extent, the sublimity of Zoroastrian monotheism. We 
shall see in the next chapter that Vedic theism alone 
is free from this defect, and that alone is^ therefore^ 
the truest and purest, the most consistent and most 
philosophical monotheism. 


* Haug’s Estaysy pp. 30-33. 



CHAPTER V. 

ZOROASTRIANISM IS BASED ON THE VEDIf 
RELIGION. 

We now come to the last link in the chain of out 
Mgument, viz., the Vedic origin of Zoroastriania|t. 
We shall l)egin with 

Section 1. — The Similabitt between the Vedic 
AND Zend Languages. 

fpHE similarity is so striking that Sir William Jone|^ 
A the celebrated founder of the Asiatic Society 
exclaims;— “ When I perused the Zend Glossary, J 
was inexpressibly surprised to find that six or sevei^ 
words in ten are pure Sanskrit, and , even some qf 
their inflections formed by the rules of the Vyacaraj| 
as Yushmacam, the genitive plural of Yushmad.”* 

A more celebrated authority on Zoroastrian relir 
gion and literature, viz., Dr. Haug remarks:— 

“ The relationship of the Avesta language to th# 
most ancient Sanskrit, the so-called Vedic dialect, is 
as close as that of the different dialects of the Greek 
language (.dEolic, Ionic, Doric, or Attic) to each other. 
The languages of the sacred hymns of the Brahmaiii 
and of those of the Parsis are only the two dialecfts of 
the separate tribes of one and the same nation. Af 
the lonians, Dorians, .^olians, etc., were differeD| 
^bes of the Greek nation, whose general name wa| 
Hellenes, so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis wei* 

* Asiatic Researches, II, § 3, quoted by Darmesteter in Ze^ 
Avesta, Part I, Introduction, p, xx. , 
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two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas, both in 
the Veda and Zend Avesta,”* ' 

Of the [grammatical forms, Dr. Hang says : 

“ They are so very similar, even when not quite 
identical, that they are readily recognised by anyone 
who has a slight knowledge of Sanskrit. The strong- 
est proof of the original identity of Sanskrit and 
Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony even in 
irregularities. Thus, for instance, the deviation of the 
pronominal declensions from that of the nouns 
are the same in both languages, as ahmai, ‘ to hlnj ’ 
=Sans. asma/ ; /mAmai, ‘to whom ’—-Sans. kasmaV? 
yaisham, oi yfhova' (pl.)=Sans. yesham. Also in 
declension of irregular nouns we find S2)a/}, “dog” - 
Sans. Shvan; sin. nom. spa- -Sans, shva ; accusative 
5^ane>n~Sans. skvanam ; dative sune -Sans, shune ; 
genetive swno—Sans. shunas ; pi. nom. Sans. 

shvanas ; gen. sw/iam— Sans, shumim; likewise 
‘path’=San. ; sing. nom. jOffn^a=Sans. jaan- 

thas j inst. patha— Sans, patha ; pi. nom. pantano— 
Sans, panthanas ; acc. jt>a^Ae-=Saus. pat has ; gen. 
patha'in=Sana. patham."'\ 

In nouns, he adds, “ where three numbers and 
eight cases can be distinguished, it a^es almost com- 
pletely with Vedic Sanskrit.”i 

- The Rev. L. H. Mills, the learned translator of 
the -Zend Avesta ( (Sacred Books of the East Series),, 
says ; “ I have also, on the other hand, turned a larg^^ 

^ Haug’s Essays, p. 69. 

’ f 72. 

X Ibih, p. 68 . I 
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portion tiie Crathm into Vedic San^rit. (lOiifife, 
however, is practically a universal custom, as all words 
are compared with the Vedic, so forias analogies exist 
between the ^athas and the Jiiks”)* 

Prof. jSftax Muller says : — 

“ It is clear from his (Eugene Burnouf’s) worl^ 
and from Eopp’s valuable remarks in his ‘ Comparative 
Grammar ’ that Zend in its Grammer and Dictionary is 
nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language ; many Zend words can be retranslated into 
Sanskrit simply by changing the Zend letters into thedr 

corresponding forms in! Sanskrit It differs from 

Sanskrit principally in its sibilants, nasal and aspirates. 
The Sanskrit s, for instance, is represented by the Zend 

h...,. Where Sanskrit differs in words or gramme' 

tical peculiarties from the northern members of the 
Aryan family, it frequently coincides with Zend. The 
numerals are the same up to 100. The name for 
thousand, however, sahasra, is peculiar to Sanskrit and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects 
except in Zend, where it becomes hazanra."^ 

To give the reader a clearer idea of the remark* 
a^y close relationship between the two languages, we 
subjoin a list of some important words showing thar 
Shanskrit and Zend forms side by side, and also notii^ 
the slight verbal or phonetic alteration which a worf 
tmdmjgoes when passing from Sandsrit mto- Zend. 

I t > - t 

* Zend Avesta, part III. Preface, p. xv. 
t CA^e^Yol- liPP* 



ifev fa fomtfusaua of oiuGiof. 

Iho more isqxirtant vrords appear in italics /«— 
(1) Sanskrit S (w) is changed into Zend 


Sanakrii. 

Zend. 

Meaning. 

Aaura 


Ahura* 

iiord ; give of 
breath or life. 

^oma 

dW 

Homa 

A healing plant. 



Hapt (JPers. Haft) Seven. 

Jtoaa 

Tirar 

Moha (Pera. Mah) Month. 

Sena 


Hena 

An army. 

Asmi 


Ahmi 

I am. 

Santi 


Henti 

They are. 

Asa 

*IU 

Auhut 

Life ; breath. 

Vimaavat 

VivanhiMtf 

The sun ; also a 
proper name. 

* The 

word asaro 

UtlC is derived from (breath or Kle)4^ 


to, give 4*^ {suffix) ; or (life) 4 W to please or enjoy 4^. It 
ifterally means ** Giver of life.” In later Sanskrit the word has come 
i be need in a t>ad sense being a synonym of RaksAasa^TW^ an evi] 
ng. The idea then is •• one who takes pleasure in, or enjoys, his 

fc tent life disregard ing the next or future life one who only care« for hi s 
y and not for the spirit ” But in the Vedas it is frequently used 
Ulr GocL We quote 0r. Haug 1 In the cAder parts of the Rig Veda 

JLnhilSf «ve feid the word Amm uud ki as good and elevated eense 
M. iu the 2eud Avesta. The chief gods such as /ndta (R V. I, 54 3 ; 
Pkruma (R. V. 1 , 24, of 14 ; (R. V. IV. 2, 5, VII,. 2, 3, ) savitri 

''$L V. I, 35, 7)‘ TO Shtvm (R, V, V, 42, iij etc., arehonouted 

4ftitdbee)^et ilasM^hi^ f ; ^-spiritual*, aigui^ii^ 

Sm diving in opposition to human nature.” fHaug’s Mssays^ pp 

t Sometiiiies Saofkrk «'when‘dkaiagB<i^nito the Zend h take* 
d bate* it, becomes a nasal A, as in Anhit and Vivankiut. 
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( 2 ) 

Sanskrit H ( 5 ) is changed into Zend Z — 

Sanskrit,. 

Zend, 

Meaning, 

Hridaya 

Zardaya 

Heart. 

URStltl 


Zast {Per.) Dast 

Hand. 

V araha 


V araza 

A boar. 

Hot a 


Zota 

One who pours 
offering into the 
sacred fire. 

Ahi.fi 


Azuti 

Offerings. 

Hima 


Zima 

Snow : winter. , 

Hve 

§ 

‘ Zhe 

call. 

Balm 

^TTf 

Ua/ui 

Arm. 

Ahi 


Azi 

(1) A seri>ent. 

(1^) The evil prill’ 
ci]>lc. 

(8) Cloud. 

Medha 


Mazda 

Wisdonj; God who 
is All-Avise. 

(3) 

Sanskrit 

J (^) is changed 

into Zend Z — 

Sanskrit. 

Zend, 

Meant fig. 

Jana 

SR 

Zana 

To produce. 

Y a jra 


V azra 

Thunderbolt. 

fj ivha 


Hizva* (Pers. 
Zaban) 

Tongue. 

Aja 

^rarr 

Aza 

Goat. 

Janu 


Zanu 

Knee. 

Yajna 


Yasna 

W orship sacrifice. 

Yajata 

?r3RT 

Yazata 

Worthy of wor 
ship ; angels. 


* The more closely allied form would be Zivha. But the con- 
sonants have changed places. Ws is very common m 
Ranees. C/ Sanskrit Chalra ^ meaning a circle or cycle and 

Zend aarZAu; Sanskrit Fa/, English curve; Sanskrit Ka,kyai>a 

which comes from /^asAynin l^one who sees alii 


14 
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(4) Sanskrit Shva is changed into Zend Spa— 


Sa7iskrit, Zejid, 

Mea?ii7ig. 

Vishva 

Vispa 

All. 

Ashva 

Aspa 

Horse. 

Shvan 

^•T Span 

Dog. 

Krishashva Gereshaspa The name of a king . 

(0 

Sanskrit Shi'a >5 or 

Sva 5^ is sometimes 

changed into Zend g — 


Sanskrit. Zend. 

Meaning. 

Shvasura 

(iusara (Pers. Father-in-law 


khnsar.) 


Svapna 

(^afna 

> (1) Dream. 

Svapa 

Khval) (Peris.) 5 (2) Sleeping; 



dreaming. 

(6) 

Sanskrit T ^ is changed into Zend 77? — 

Sa7jskrit Zend 

Meanmg 

Mitra 

Mithra (Pers. 

(l) A friend. 


Miliir.) 

(2) The sun. 



(:^) God. 

Trita 

Tritha 

A pliysician. 

Traitana 

Thi'aUana (Pers. Do. 


Faridun.) 

... 

Mantra 

Manthra 

A sacred verse. 


(7) Many words of Sanskrit have passed into 
Zend without any change ; while others have under 
gone only a slight phonetic change in vowel, etc. — 
Sanskrit. Zend. Meaning. 

Pitar (f^ ) Pitar (Pers Pidar) Father. 

Matar ) Matar (Pers. Mother. 

Madar) 

Bhratar ar?!?: ( Bratar (Pers. Bira- Brother. 

dar.) 
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Sanskrit. Zend, Meaning, 


Duhitar 


Dughter (Pers. 
Duklitar) 

Daughter. 

Pashu 


Pashu 

Animal. 

Go 


Gao (Pers. Gao) 

Cow. 

Uksban 


Uksban 

Ox. 

Sthura 


Stoara 

Steer. 

Makshi 


Makhshi (Pers. 
Magas) 

Fly, bee 

Sharada 


Saredha (Pers. 
Sard) 

Winter. 

Vata 

^cT 

Bada (Pers. Bad) 

. Wind. 

Abhra 


Abril (Pers. Abra) Cloud. 

Yava 


Yava 

Barley. 

V aidya 


V aidbya 

Physician. 

Ritvija 


liathvi 

Priest. 

Namaste 


Namaste* 

I bow to tliee. 

Manas 

JTJrg- 

Mano 

Mind ; thought. 

Yama 


Yima 

liuler ; the name 
of a king. 

Varuna 


Varena ) 

Virithraghna j 


Vrittrahan^t!^^ii^ 

Names of the 

Vayu 

^3 

Vayu 1 

Deity. 

Aryaman 

^ Airyamau ) 


Armati\ 


Armaiti (1) Devotion; obe- 

dience. 

(2) Eartb. 


♦ We may quoted from Atarsh Yashi, where the expression occurs . 
*“ Namaste atarsh, Mazda Ahurahya.” 

I “ Armati, a female spirit in the Vedas, meaning :— («) ‘ devotion , 
obedience ’ (Rig Veda VII, 1, 6, 34, 21) ; {b) ‘ earth ’ (Rig Veda X, 92 , 
4 5 ,) apparently identical with the archangeJ Aramaiti which name has, 
as the reader will have learnt from the third Essays^ exactly the same 
two meanings in the Zend Avesta '’-(Haug’s Essays, p. 274). 
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Sanskrit. 


Zend. 

Meaning. 

Ishu 


Ishu 

Arrow. 

Ratha 


Ratha 

Chariot. 

Rathastha 


Rathaistha 

Charioteer ; 
warrior. 

Gand^rva 


Gandharva 


Prashna 


Frashna 

Question, 

Atharvan 


Athravan 

Priest. 

Gat ha 

»TT«rT 

Gatha 

A hymn; a sacred 
song. 

Ishii 


Ishii 

Act of worshipp- 
ing, or making 
offerings. 

Apamnapat ?5T<TT«T 
’TTcT 

Apamnapat 

T h ej lightning 
home in the 
clouds. 

Chhandas* 


Zend 

(1) Metiical lan- 
guage. 

(;2) Divine know- 
ledge. 


* Dr. Haug derives the word ‘ Zend ’ from the root zan (correspon- 
ding with Sanskrit jan 5TT to know), and interprets ft to mean 
‘knowledge,’ like the Sanskrit word “ Veda.” We, however, agree witb. 
Professors Max Muller J that it com?s directly from the Sanskrit word 
” Chhandas.'' Says he ” I still hold that the name of Zend was 
originally a corruption of the Sanskrit word Chhandas (i.e. metrical 
language, Cf. Scandere), which is th« name given to the language of the 
Veda by Panini, and others. When w« read in Panini’s grammar that 
certain forms occur in Chhandas but not in the classical language, we 
may almost always translate the word Chhandas by Zend, for nearly 
aU these rules apply equally to the language of the Avestad'— [Chips 
from a German Workshop, Vol. I, pp. 84-85). * < 

It is noteworthy that the word Zend is used for the religioug 
scriptures of the Parsis as well as for the language in which they are 
written. The reader need hardly be told that the word ‘ Chhandas ’ is 
used in exactly the same double sense (meaning the Vedas as well as the 
Vedic language). 
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Sanskrit. 

ZCTld. 

Meaning. 

Avastha 


Avesta 

What is established. 

Indra 


Indraot 


Deva 


Daivat 



It will not be uninteresting, i£ we here quote one 
or two verses of the Zend Avesta and re-translate them 
into Sanskrit, so as to enable the I’eader to see at a 


• About the derivatic n of the word “ Avesta.” Dr. Haug remarks : j 

“It might best be traced l(>Avaysfa, ia tbe sense of “ what is 

established ” or ” text,” a.i was proposed by Mr. J. Muller in 1839 

A more satisfactory meaning can be obtained by tracing avistak to 
a-^rvisia (past participle of * vid' ‘ to know’), with the meaning ‘ what 

is known,’ or ‘ knowledge ’ corresponding nearly with Fd^da, the name 
of the sacred scriptures of the Hrahmans.” — (Hang, p. 121). 

This latter etymology seems to us rather far-fetched,— a strrdned and 
(as we think) unsuccessful alLempt to trace the word “Avesta ” to the 
very root (fid, “ to know ”), from which the word “ Veda ” is derived 
We agree with Mr. Muller and hold that ylffsia is only another form of 
Sanskrit Avast ha (the Sanskrit root stha, to stand, assuming 

the form sta in Zend) . 

The Sanskrit word is still used in the sense of ‘ stability, or 

fixity,’ and though its use in the sense of “ established law or order ” is 
not familiar, we do use (which is the word avastha with only the 

prefix vi added to it) in that sense ( vide Aple’s Sanskrit-hJnglish Diction- 
ary). 


f These two words have in Zend come to be used in a bad sense 
Daiva meaning an ‘ evil spirit,’ and Indra meaning the king of evil 
spirits. The reader will be strikingly reminded of how the word Asura 
hafbbeen similarly degraded in later Sanskrit, From the degeneration of 
these three words, some of the European scholars conclude that there was 
at some time probably a split between the Indians and the Zoroastrians. 
Professor Darmesteter, however, rejects this theory of a religious schism. 
(See Zend Avesta, Part I, Introduction, pp. Ixxixto Ixxxi). 
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glance how slight a difference there is between the 
two languages : — 


Zend. 

(i) Vtsfia drukhsh janmaite 
All (every) evil spirit is 
slain. 

Vispa drukhsh nashaite 
All (every) evil spirit goes 
away. 

Yatha hamoti aisham vacham- 
When he hears these words. 
(Yasna XXXI, verse 8, 
quoted in Haug’s Essays^ p. 
196). 

{2) Tad thwa persa ersh 
Thatithee I will ask right 
mai vacha Ahura 

me tell 0 Ahura ! 
Kasma 2 at ha pita 

What creator father 

ashahya paiirvyo 

of righteousness first 
Kasma queng staraiwha 
Who the sun and stars 

dad advanam 

made path ? 
Ke ya mao ukhshyati 

Who that the moon increa- 
ses 

nere fasti thwad \ 

wanes besides thee 
Tachid Ma 2 da vasemi j 
Such things Mazda I wish | 
anya4:ha viduye 

and others to know 
•^Ushtavaiti Gatha^ Yas. j 
XLIV,^ quoted by Dr Haug j 
in hifl Essays, p. 144.) j 


Vedic Sanskrit. 

Vishva duraksho jinvati. 

Vishva duraksho nashyaii. 
Yada shrinoti etam vacham. 


Tat fiva 

prashta 

rita ?/2 


STST 


me vacha 

as7ira 




Konah 

jaaita 

pita 

^ 5T: 



J^itasya 

paonrvyah 




Konah Kan (or 

S7aah f ) 


taransficha 


WJt sr: 

5?; (^; ? ) 

rirnsi 


dad 

adhvanam 




Ko yo 

7iiasam 

ukshyati 





nirapasyati 

tvat 




Tadrik 

Med ha 

vasmi 





anyachcha 

vittava 






CHAPTER IV. 


Ill 


Section 2. — Similarity in Versification. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Zend'Avesta 
bciirs a close similarity to the Vec'as also in versilica* 
tion. Dr. Haug renir.rks : — “ As to the metres used 
in the Gathas,'-we find them o£ the same nature as 
those which are to found in the Vedic Hymns.”* 
Itev. Mills observes : “ d'he Vedic hymns sung 
in metresare closely similar ro these in loth the 
Gathas and the later A\ esta.’''|' 

Of the Gafliu Sitevtav.iainy'ti^ for instance, he 
say ; Its metre may be said to be tristup^ as it® 
lines have each eleven syllables and are arranged 
in stanzas of four.” | 

Of LJtihtdvaiti (uitltd, Yasna xliv, 13, which haB 
ken (juoted above (in s(!ction 1) and triinslated into 
\’edic Sanski-it, Dr. Hang says This metre (con. 
sisting of fi\e yao/ms of e!e\'en syllables eai;h) is very 
near to the \’edic /.n'.s/tiiiMh, which consists of four 
ycacycis, each coin])rising el'C'. en syllables wdiich make 
forty-four in all. The UahUwaiii G'a/!/m only exceeds 
it by one jfancfn of eleven syllables. In the third 
Gatha called the Spentamahiyu, however, the trishtubh 
is completely represented, as each verse there comprises 
four padas, each of eleven syllables, in all forty-four 
just as many as the trishtiihh is compossed of .” § 

About Yasna xxxi, verse 8, also quoted and, 
translated into Sanskrit above (in section I) Dr. Haug 
remarks : — “ It stands nearest to the gayatri metre, 

* Haug’s p. 143, 

t Zend Avesta, Part III, Preface, p. xxxvi. 
t Ibid, p. 145. 

§ Haug’s Essays, p. i 45 - 
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which consists of 24 syllables divided into three padas, 
each comprising eight syllables.”* 

Of Fargard xix, Dr. Hang says:— “ The song is 
composed m the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans 
(the anushtubK) which has given rise to the common 
sUoka."^ 

Again ; “ Ihc metre of Idomoyasht is very near 

anushtubh."\ 

He fnrtlie.r writes : 

“ Among the metres used in the Yajiir Veda, we 
find several which are marked l>y tlie epithets amri : 
such as yayatri asurl, ushirih amrl, pdiikfi amri • 

these asura metres are actually to be found 

.in the (.latha literature of the Zeiul Avesta .. ...The 
gayatri nsuri consists of fifteen syllables, wliicli metre 
we discover in die ( hitii i Ahuuav.iiti, if we bear in 
mind that the number of si.vteeii syllables of whicJi it 
generally consists is often reduced to fifteen (,/., for 
instance, Yasna xxxi. (i and the first two lines of 
xxxi). The nshnih amri^ consisting of fourteen syF 
lables, is com[)letely extant in the Hatha Vohukhsha- 
thra (Yas. II), each verse of which comprises fourteen 
syllables. The panktl asnri consists of eleven syllables, 
just as many as we found in the Gathas Ushtavaiti, 
and Spentamainyu.” § 

Section 3 . — “ Aryas” the Common Name op 
Followers op both Religions. 

The reader need hardly be told that the fore- 
fathers of those who are now styled Hindus were called 

* Haug’s Essays ^ p, 144, ~~ 

t Ihid^ p, 252. 

X Ibid. 

§ pp. 271-72. 
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Aryas* in ancient times. But it is not equally welN 
known that the ancient Parsis also called themselves 
Aryas. 

The term Ary a occurs in many parts of the Zend 
Avesta. We shall quote a few verses: — 

“To the glory of the Aryas.” — (Sirozah I, 9)t 

“ To the glory of the Aryas made by Mazda.” — 
{Ibid I, 25).J 

“We sacrifice unto the glory of Aryas made by 
Mazda.” — (Sirozah II, 9) § 

“The swift archer, theArya amongst the Aryas.” 
— (VIII^ Yast. 6). II 

“How shall the countries of the Aryas grow 
fertile.” — (Z/nV/, 9). IT 

“Let the Aryan nation bring libation unto him.” 
—{Ibid, 58.)** 

“For his brightness and glory 1 will offer unto him 
a sacrifice worth being heard, tyiz,^ unto Mithra, the 
lord of wide pastures. We offer libations unto 
Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, who gives a happy 
dwelling and good dwelling to theiAryan nation.” 
—(X, Yast. 4).tt 

“Ahura Mazda said: ‘If men sacrifice unto Vre- 

treghna made by Ahura never will a 

hostile horde entre the Aryan countries, nor any 

According to the Vedas all mankind is divided into Aryas and 
non>Aryas. £. see Rig Veda I, lo. 51 and 8. 

+ Zend Avesta, Vol. II, p. 7. 

\ Jhtd, p. n. 

§ Ihid, p. 15. 

II fbtd, p, 95. 

^ Ibid Part IJ, p. 96. 

Ibid, P- td8. 

ft /6/Vir, p. 1 20. 


15 
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plague, nor leprosy, nor venomous plants, nor the 
chariot of a foe, nor the uplifted spear of a foe.” 
—(Bahrain Yast., 48)* 

The whole of the xviii Astad Yasht is devoted to 
the glory of the Ary as. We quote the opening verse: — 

“Ahura Mazda spoke unto Spitama Zaradushtra, 
saying: — 

‘I made the Aryan glory rich in food, rich in 
flocks, rich in wealth, rich in glory, provided with 
-full store of intelligence, with full store of money to 
withstand need and to withstand enemies.’ ”t 

Section 4. The Four-fold Classification 
OP Society. 

All scholars are now agreed in holding that the 
system of hereditary castes which forms the ugliest 
feature of the present Hindu society, and which is 
mainly responsible for the degradation of the Hindus, 
as a body, did not exist in the Vedic times and is not 
sanctioned by the Vedas. The Vedic classification of 
Fuman society into Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas 
and Sudras (of which the present caste system is a 
corruption) was something totally different. For a 
full treatment of the subject the reader is referred to 
the writer’s pamphlet on “Caste 8ystem.”|; Briefly 
speaking the older V edic classification differed from 
the present caste system in two important respects:— 

(1) It classified all men into four groups only, 
viz.f the Brahmans, the Kshattriyas, the Vaishyas and 

* ^wsia, Part 11, p. 244. 

f /dtd p. 283. 

J CasU System: Its evils and remedies, published under the 
auspices of the Arya Tract Society by the Arya Pratinidhi SabUa, U. P. 
Price annas 4. 
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the Sudras. The classification went no further and the 
Vedas or other books of the Vedic literature do not 
give the least countenance to the endless subdivision 
which is now tound in each principal caste, splitting 
up the society into numberless petty units and render- 
ing all free intercourse impossible. 

(2) It was based not on the accident of birth, but 
on the just and equitable principle of merits. In other 
words, if a man possessed the qualifications of a 
Brahman, i.e., if he was possessed of learning, bore a 
righteous and pious character, and took upon himself 
the avoc 4 ition of priest, teacher, or religious giiide, he 
was classed as a Brahman even if he came of Sudra 
parents. If he choose a military career, he became a 
Kshattriya, no matter what his parentage was. If he 
took to trade and commerce, or took up agriculture, 
or studied and pursued any of the arts or other indus- 
trial occupatioris (which were not then looked down 
upon as unworthy of the twice-born classes), he was 
designated a Vaishya. If he was not possessed of the' 
qualifications necessary for any of these three classes, 
and was only fit to serve them, he was termed a Sudra. 
The Vedic system of ^'^arnas was thus entirely free 
from all the worst features which characterise the 
present caste system and which have made it (as Sir 
H. Maine has tnrly called it) “ the most disastrous 
and blio'hting of human institutions.” It did not 
cgndemn a man to a life of drudgery simply because 
he happened to be born in a Sudra family, nor elevate 
a man to an honoured and exalted position in society 
merely because he came of Brahman parents. On the 
other hand, it was only a classification of human 
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Bociety /on the principle of merits or personal qualjBca- 
tions, and was based on the doctrine of division of 
labour and co-operation to which all civilisation owes 
its progress, and even its origin. The Vedic verse 
which the orthodox Hindus suppose to sanction the 
caste system really describes by anology to a human 
body, the functions which each of the four classes has 
to perform in the body politic. We quote it below : — 

II 

‘‘ The Brahmans are his (ie.^ of mankind per 
Honifiecl) head; the Kshatriyas are his arms; the 
Vaishyas are his thighs; and the Sndras are his feet.”"^ 
The same four-fold classification of human society 
is to be found in the Zend Avesta. Dr. Haug remarks : 
“ In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so 
nearly allied [to the Indians,] in the Zend Avesta, the 
four castes are quite plainly to be found, only under 
other names — (1) Athruva ‘‘ priest” (Sanskrit Athar- 
van), {2) Rathaestao “ warrior, (3) Vastriyofshyas 
^‘cultivator,” (4) Huites (Pehl. Hutokhsh) “workman’^ 
— (Yasna 19, 17, Werterj)t 

Prof. Darmesteter remarks in his translation of 
the Zend Avesta : “ We find in it (the Dinkirt) a des- 
cription of the four classes which strikingly reminds one 
of the Brahmanical account of the origin of castes (Chap. 
xLii}, and which were certainly borrowed from India.”t 

* The ortboclox translation that the Brahmans sprang from thg 
mouth of Gocl, the Kshatriyas from his arms etc., is incorrect, and is not 
borne out by the context. For a full discussion on the subject and an 
exposition of this mantra, see the writer’s Vedic Text No. 1 “ Constitu- 
tion of Human Society,” published by the Arya Tract Society. Agra, 
Piice 0-1-0. 

t Quoted from Haug in Muir*s Sanskrit Texts, Part II, p. 461, 
j Avesta, Part, I, Introduction, p. XXXIII-, . 
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We may also quote a verse from the Catechical 
Zend : 

“ (Question)— With what classes of men ?” 

“(Asnwer)— The priest, the charioteer (as the 
chief of warriors), the systematic tiller of the ground, 

and the artisan...' These are the classes and states 

in life, which give attention to the rulers, and fulfil 
the (laws of) religion, through Whose actions the settle 
tnents are furthered in righteousness.”* 

The four classes are mentioned also in the later 
scriptures of the Parsi religion, though the names 
have again changed. For example, in Namu Mihabad 
we read : — 

“ 0 1 Abad ! The will of God is not otherwise 
than the religion of the Abadis. Whoever out of the 
following four classes will tread this path, will attain 
to heaven; Horistaran, Nuristaran, Soristaru Rozista- 
ran.t Sasan V, the last of the inspired writers of the 
Parsis, thus comments on the above : — 

“ Horistaran :{; are called in Pahalvi Haihornan^ 
They ars priests intended for protecting, strengthen- 
ing and ascertaining religion, and also for helping in 
general administration.” 

“ are called in Pahalvi Ratheshtaram.^ 

They are kings and warriors, and are fit to be heads, 
chiefs, rulers, and administrators of the country, 

“ Soristaran are called in Pahalvi Bastaryoah in. 
T]iey render all kinds of service/’ 

* Zend AveslUt Part III, Catech. Zend 16. 

t Nama Miahabed, 145. 

J Zend ^Mnrt^a«=Sanskrit, Alharvan, vide Dr. Haug’s remarks 
qpoied .abov^. 

§ Zend Rathe^hfan^^m^\^y!^ Ratha$thas, mea»mg literajlj clfario- 
^^ers or warriors. 
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Rozistnran are called in Pahalvi Hothhshan, 
They follow the variom kinds of occupations and 
agriculture. And thou wilt not find any group of 
men out of or beyond these classes (*.«., these four 
classes comprehend all mankind.)” 

Who that is familiar with the Aryan system of 
four Vamas can doubt the Vedic origin of the above 
classification as given in the Parsi books ? 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
like the twice-born (the first three classes) among the 
followers of Vedic religion, the Parsis are also enjoined 
to wear the sacred thread, which they call kusti. We 
quote from the Vendidad : — 

“ Zaradushtra asked Ahura Mazda : 0 ! Ahur 

Mazda ! through what is one a criminal worthy of 
death ?” Then said Ahura Mazda : “ By teaching 

an evil religion !” Spitama Zaradushtra ! Whoever 
during three spring seasons does not put on the sacred 
thread (kusti), does not recite the Gathas, does not 
reverence the good waters, etc.” 

Section 5.— Conception of God. 

Before proceeding to show the similarity between 
the Vedic and Zoroastrian teachings about God we con- 
sider it necessary to remove certain misconceptions which 
still prevail regarding the V edic notion of the Deity _ 
The Vedas are not unoften charged with teaching 
polytheism, element worship, nature worship, and 
what not. The charge is, however, totally unjust. 
The mistake arises from confounding the two diflferent 
senses in which such words as surya, agni^ indra^ 
mitra, and varuna are used in the Vedas. It is 

* Vendidad, Pargard XVIII. 
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an old and recognized canon of Vedic interpretation, 
the importance of which cannot be too much empha- 
sized.* that all Vedic words are to be interpreted in 
their ynugika or derivative sense. As such, many words 
used in the V edas ’rear two, and sometimes even more 
than two, signi6cations. For instance, the word 
“/indra,” which is derived from the root idi, ‘ to be 
glorious ) is used in at least three senses. 

It sometimes means the sun, which is possessed of 
glorious light ; at other times it means the king who 
possesses earthly glor} ; at other times, again, it means 
God, whose glory is transcendental. The first Chapter 
of Swami Dayananda’s Sattyurthu Prakoshi (or the 
Light of Truth) contains a learned exposition of the 
subject. Therein the author has given the derivative 
meanings of a number of such terms, showing un- 
answerably that, when used in connection with M'or- 
ship, all these words signify the one Almighty God. 
We give below a few of these expressions with their 
several meanings - 

1. Indra — (from idi, ‘ to possess glory’) 

= (1) the sun ; (2) the king ; (3) God 
the glorious. 

2. Mitra — (from nu’rf, ‘ to be friendly’) 

= (1) the sun ; (2) a friend ; (3) God 
the friendly. 

3. • Vitruna — (from rrt, ‘ to choose ‘ to cover’) 

• = (1) the sky ; (2) God, the greatest 

and the best. 

* For a full exposition of tlie subject, we refer the reader to Pandit 
Guru Dalta’s Terminology of the Vedas and European SfMlars* 
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' 4. Agni — (from anchu^ ‘ to move ‘ to be pre- 

sent’ ; ‘ to know’; ‘ to worship’) 
^(1) fire or heat, which moves fast j 
(2) God, the omnipresent and the 
adorable. 

5. Vayu — (from chidi, ‘ to blow’) 

= (1) wind ; (2) God, the strong. 

6. Ci/ndro— (from chidi, ‘ to please’) 

*= (1) the pleasing moon ; (2) God the 
giver of all happiness. 

7. Yamu — (from y-m, ‘ to restrain,’ ‘ regulate, 

‘ rule ’ or ‘ control’) 

=(1) a king ; (2) God, the ruler of all. 

8. Kohl — (from ktd, ‘ to count’) 

= (1) time ; (2) God,*the'counter of all. 

9. Yujtm — (from y ;, ' to worship ’ ; ‘ to' make 

offerings’) 

= (1) the act of worshipping or making 
offerings ; (2).,God, the adorable. 

10. Jtudra — (from rwdtV, ‘ to weep’) 

=(1) a king who chastises the wicked ; 
(2) God, the chastiser of the wicked. 

There are other words which are generally used 
for God in the Vedas, but which European scholars 
with their minds biased by Puranic mythology^and 
t:ie superstition and idolatry of modern Hindu- 
ism, sometimes intepret as names of differed deities 
Such are, for example, the well-known words Brahma 

Vishnu anv4 Shiva which, in the Puranas,»stand for, 
the three chief deities of Hindu pantheon. The in-' 
telligent reader need hardly be told that these notions 
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are quite foreign to the Vedas. Swami Dayananda 
Sarasvati derives and interprets them thus:— 

Brhama — (from hrihi^ ‘to be great’) 

-- tlie Great Being. 

Vishnu — (from vish^ '‘to enter ‘to pervade’) 
=God, who prevades all things. 

Shiva — (from shiv^ ‘to do good’) 

=:God, who is the source of all good. 

Shankar — also means literally, ‘he who does good.’ 

Mahadeva — means literally, ‘the great devaJ 

Ganesha — means literally, ‘the lord of all col- 
lected things.’ 

That all these terms signify one God is confirm- 
ed by the internal evidence of the Vedas. We 
(juote from Rig Veda. — 

rc?R sqrrf : II 

jfo ^ JTsr 

“That Supreme S])irit is the protector of all, and 
])ervades ajid gives light to all bright things. He 
is called Indra^ or the glorious ; Mitra„ or the friend- 
ly, Varuna^ or the greatest and the best ; Ayni, or 
the adorable. Though one. He is called by the learn- 
ed by many names, sucli as Ayni^ (the adorable Yama 
(the ruler) ; Matarishva (the mighty). 

in another part of the same Veda we fined: — 

WfWT qi^quifici i 

“The learned and wise describe the one existing 
God in many forms of expressions, t 

^ Rig Veda. Mandala i, sukta 164, verse 46. 

t Rig Veda, x 114, 5. 
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Again in the Yajur Veda we read: — 

^Rr*iT{ I 

sffT HI ?arT: ^ sr3rnT%: il 

%?. JTO ^ 

“He is A(/ni (adorable) ; He is Aditya (imperish. 
able) ; He is Vayu (omnipresent) ; He is Chandrama 
(the giver o£ happiness) ; He is Shukrn (the creater); 
He is Brahma (the great) ; He is Apah (all-pervading) 
He is Prajapati (the lord of all creatures).”* 

The above view is also corroborated by external 
evidence. 

In Kaivalya Upanishad we find: — 

’T^: I ^ ?T =€rfS[lTT: II 

“He is Brahma (tlu; great); He is V’ishnu (the 
prevadci’) ; He is Rudra (the chastiser); He is Shiva 
(the source of all good and hapj)iuess); He is Aks/iara 
(the never-] )erishing); He is the most high and self- 
effulgent; He is I adra (the glorious); He is Kalayni 
(the adorable and counter of all); {He is Chandrama 
(the giver of hap})iness)’’1 

Again in Manu we read; — 

f%fnTr 5^ 11 

1 

srr<!rw^ afr 55 r>sr?Tii; 11 

* Yajur Veda, xxxii, 1. 
t Kaivalya Upanishad. 
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One ought to know that Supreme Spirit Who is 
Ruler o£ all, subtler tbaii the subtlest, o£ resplendent 
glory, and capable o£ being realised only by medita- 
tion. Some call him Agtii ‘adorable’) ; others 

call him Manv (z.z?., ‘thinker’); and others Prajqpatl 
(‘lord of creature’). Some again call him Indra (/.e., 
•the glorious’) 5 other'^ Prana )/.^., source of life’); and 
others, the eternal Jirahnia (/.c., ‘the gretit’).’’'^ 

The inis;tra,nslatioi^ of the Sanskrit word dera or 
the cognate \\o7*d dn'iUa^ Inis l)ec'n t.lie most fruitful 
source of misconception on the subjef‘t under considera- 
tion. Till Swami Dayananda Saraswati revolutionized 
the public ojnnion by his masterly »yxposition of the 
true signification of the word drva^'f it was a fashion 
among European. Sanskritists to invariably translate it 
by god.” Ami as many ijiings are designated devn 
(jr devata in the \Tidas, it was easily taken for granted 
that the Vedas trmght a belief in many “ gods.” In 
the entire range (d* Sanskrit literature the misinter- 
pretation of no other single word has caused a greater 
misimdcTstanding of a great and ancient religion on a 
nmst material ])oint. 

The word dnwa is derived from the root r/zr ‘ to 
shine,’ J and therefore literally means a “ shining” or 
bright thing, and hence in a secondary sense a thing 
possessed of bright qualities. As such, it is an epithet 
applied to the sun, the moon, and other forces of 

* * Manu, xii. 122-3. 

t See Rig Vedadi Bhashya Bhtimika, pp. 59-74. 

J ‘ To shine tds the most ordinary meaning of the root div. It is» 
however, used in ten different senses. Says Panini, the celebrated. gram- 

marian, “ Div is used 

in the senses of sporting, desire, to conquer, pursuit, brilliancy, praise* 
pleasure, exhilaration, sleep, knowledge, motion and acquisition.” 
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nature ; e.g., fire, wind, etc. For instance, we read 
in the Yajur Veda — 

^5r?TT 

^ ^^?rr Jr^?rt 

^?rr ii i r® 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati’s writings have 
changed the whole current of thought on this point. 
In one of his latest writings, India : what can it 
teach us ?” in which the influence of Swami Dayanan- 
da’s view is clearly discernihle, Prof. Max Muller 
admits: ‘‘ The dictionaries tell you that detui means 
(xodor gods, and so no doubt it does. Put if we always 
translated deva in the Vedic hymns by (Jod, we 
should not be translating but completely transforming 

the thoughts of the Vedic poets . .Deva 

originally meant bright and nothing else. Meaning 
bright, it was constantly used of the sky, the stars, the 
sun, the dawn, the day, the spring, the rivers, the 
earth ; and when a poet wished to sjjeak of all these 
by one and the same words — by what vve should call a 
general term — he called them all devas.’^"'^ Again he 
says : — “ We must never forget that what we call gods 
in ancient mythology are not substantial, living indivi- 
dual beings of whom we can predicate this or that 
Deva which we translated by God is nothing but an 
adjective, expressive of a quality shared by heaven and 
earth, by the sun and the stars, and the dawn and the 
sea, viz.^ brightness.”! 

The ancient Rishis cannot, therefore, be called 
polytheists or nature-worshippers, simply because they 
applied the term deva to th<i above-named objects of 

* India : What can it teach us f By Prof. Max Muller, p. 218. 

t Ibi^. p. 159-160. 
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nature, any moi*e than a man who says that the sun 
or the moon is “ bright,” or who speaks of a bright 
sky, or a brilliant \ ictory, and so on. 

Yaska, tlie greatest and most ancient authority 
on the V^edas, and the (celebrated author of the Vedie 
lexicon (Nighantu), and Vedie I’hilology (Nirukta) 
in terprets the word deva in a still wider sense. He 
derives the w<ard thus ; — 

^ I I 

“ Thai whi^*li ^Hyi.lhrs soriu* a(l\anitagc^ upon ii8, 
can illuiniiiatc* things, /. r., vx]»lain or throw liglit on 
them, an<l tliat whi<*h is iJie soun^e (lit., ])ia(;e) of 
light, is (I era. 

The woj'd (/(‘tut is, theri iore, used hn* many other 
things. We shall give some of its most important 
meanings : 

(1) h is als(; used for ])iii*(‘nts mid teachers 
inasmuch as the.y coapw litnatiir/uthfr atint ( dijcs upon 
us. Ill Tattiriya i [lauisiiad, f tiie niod'''r, fitiher and 
teacher are called (/eras ; ~ 

5130 

(2) Jt is also used for learned men, who have 
their minds illuminated, and who e.fplain things to us. 
In Shatapatha Brahmana we read : — T«r3[T^'&T 

“ the learned are the devase 

(3) It is also used for the senses which convey 
to us a knowledge of material woj-ld. For example, in 
Yajur Veda we read : — 

JT5T^ I 

*To « 

* Nirukta, vii, 15. 
t Tattiriya Upanishad, xi. 
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“ Grod is one, He does not move, and yet is 
swifter than the mind; the senses (devns) cannot reach 
Him, though he is already in tliem.” * 


Again, in Mundaka IJpanishad we read : — 

5T 5rrf^ srnarr i 

rf V^TPWR: II 

' R I c 


“ God cannot 1 k‘, attained or a])])reliended by the 
eye, nor by s])(‘er*li, nor by tlie, oIIkg* senses (^leras 
nor by {lusterity or works. TIk^ contxMnpliitoi^ with a 
mind jiurified s(M's liiin !>y ihr. <‘;i!ni Ijybf of know- 
Jedge.”t 


(4) Many of our readers must Ik; awai-e that 
each mantra or verse of tlu! Vedas lias its deraia. 
The Euroi)ean Sanskritists undta-stand bv it tlie god 
invoked in that verse. And as diffiTc-nt /nan/ra Jiave 
difierent deratas it is. of course, sunjxisc^d that the 
Vedic W.s7//.s invoked and \s o ■slu])j)e(| innivg'ods. Tins 
how'ever, is a gnvit mistake. Yaska savs 

^ t^Tri rT^f^T iTTfiTf^ STT^TFtngpft^Tr ^?TT?rf 

II vs I 

The purport of the above is that the devata of 
a mantra means the thing which forms the subjects of 
exposition in the mantra. In his “ India, and what 
can it teach us ?” from which we have already (juoted 
Prof. Max Muller admits this. Says he : — • ’ 

“ If we call them (the things described in the Vedic 
verses) gods or goddesses, we must rememlier the 
remark of an ancient native theologian (meanino- 


♦ Yajur Veda xl, 4. 
t Mundaka Upanishad, ii, 8. 
X Nirukta, vii, i. 
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Yaska evidently) that by lev at a or deity he means no 
more than tlie object celebrated in a hymn.”* 

( 5 ) The word dnm is also used for God, who is 
the illuminator of all things^ the source of all light and 
knowledge, and the giver of all that we enjoy In this 
world. But it does not alimys mean God. Indeed, 
as Prof. Max Muller admits, the word is not a subs- 
tantive but an adjective, and as such is applicable to 
whatever possesses the attributes wiiich the word con- 
notes {inz.^ briglitiiess, conferring advantages, illumi- 
nating or throwing light on a thing, etc.) 

Now the reader will be able to see that if the 
ancient Aryas called the sun and the moon, the sky 
and the sea, tlie earth and heavens devatas^ it is not 
to be inferrerl that tliey believed them to be “ gods ” 
or worshipped them as siudi. All these and many 
other substances, as well as (|od, are denoted by the 
term devat.j ; but of these trod. <doiie is to he war- 
shijyped. The Yajiir V'eda (.‘Iciirly says : — 

W I 

May 1 know that Supreme Spirit, who is all 
and beyond darkness 1 By knowing Him alone can 
one overcome the great death ; there is no other path 
.for salvation.’' t 

In Shatapatha Brahmana we are told in clear and 
forcible terms : — 

^s5*rr st ^ ^ q-qr i 

Wo «ro a 

“ Who worships any other devat/i, he knows not. 
He is like iinto a brute araonj^ the learned.’’^: 


* India: ivhat canit'teach us? p. 147. 
t Yajur Veda, xxxi, 18. 
t Shatapatha. xil, 4. 
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We shall quote a hymn from the Rig Veda which 
will show what a clear and consistent, pure and perfect 
monotheism is taught in the V edas ; — 

aTTcT! I 

^ ?n5^JTr ii ^ ii 

^ ^TTfWfT ^n> 5 r srf^ ^5 1 

f f%^T II R II 

UT^TcTt f>rf^rT^> JTf^rlflC^rirriTTrTt I 

^ 3 r^?T f|[Tf ^g-^sqr^; f^^JT n ^ 11 

%flr^fcrf irfffsrr =!T^5r i 

«r^*fr: srf^ 11 « 11 

^ l^afT ^ CfT ^ Hra: I 

'Tsr^ ^m*T: ^j^STT^T II »i II 

^ ^T^gTcr^^fflrr^ i 

?i5rff^^j;»: f^¥rT% 11 ^ ll 

?Tr^r?: «rf i » t- 4 ^'arnfiT: srfnrfrfkf^ 1 
35rt ^frr ^Jrq^arr^^^: II ^ ll 

5r^ ^^:nJIT: STJTqFrft^hm^ I 

^ ^nrrJTf^^sT ildl 

UFTf Vi: ^ ^ 

?TI^»T^^3[r 15?fr5f STT^T II § || 

SrUT'T^ 5T f^^3TT?nf^ ’Tfcn I 

^JT 'TtTmAWBR-.IKoll 
JTo lo #0 II 

“ In the beginning there existed God, the source 
of light. He was the one lord of all created beings. 
He upholds this earth and the heavens. He, it is to 
Whom we shall offer our prayers.” 

“He, who is the giver of spiritual knowledge 
and giver of strength. Whom the world worships; 
Whose command all learned men obey; Whose 
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ipufertSality; Whose shadow & aejrth; He 
it|; ^ ^ Whom eh^ll offer our prejwWB.” 

“He, Who by His gpatness is lie om sole king 
of this anim^ And inanimate world, Who is the 
creator and lord of, all Wpeds and puadrupeds ; He, > 
it is to Whom we shall offer our prayers.” 

“Whose greatness these snowy mountains and 
the ocean with its waters proclaim; Whose arms aje 
these vast regions; He, it is to Whom we shall offer 
our prayers.” 

“By Whom the heavenly bodies are uplifted and 
the earth is made stable; by Whom the firmament 
and heaven are established; Who pervades the entire 
space by His spiritual essence; He, it is to Whom we 
shall offer our prayers.” 

“To Whom the earth and heavens look up, being 
upheld by His protection, and moved by His will ; in 
Whom the sun rises and shines forth: He it is to 
Whom we shall offer our prayers.” 

“When this vast diffused matter producing an- 
igneous condition, -and holding in its womb this uni- 
verse, manifested itself, then. He was the one life of 
all shining beings; He, it is to Whom we shall offer 
our prajlrs.” 

“He, Who with His greatness looked on that 
diffused* matter possessed of heat and energy and 

* The reference in this verse and the previous one, is to the 
nebulous state of the universe. We shall refer to the subject later on. 
(§ffle § f on Cosmogony*' in this chapter). WHT is derived from the root 
* to nervade.V to be diffused ;* We have, therefore, taken it to 
mean ‘diffused matter.* That this, and not ‘ water’ is meant here, will be 
clear from the adjectival clauses * lK>ase8sed of heat or energy * 

‘producing cosmos* in this mantra, and ’holding the 

(of the universe) in its womb’ and ’ pr^ttCfng fire or 

condition in Jehe loregoing vers^ 
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'p^du^Sng the cosmos; Who is the one ' supreme lord 
(adhideva) uf all bright things {dev as); He, it is to 
'Whom we shall offer our prayers.” 

“May the lord o£ truth and righteousness, creatot 
'of the earth, who has also created the heavens, and 
who manifested the vast and shining diffused matter; 
may he*not''infliot pain upon us; He, it is to Whom 
we shall offer oixr prayers.” 

“ 0 lord (xf all creatures, no other than Thee can 
control and govern all these created things. May the 
things desiring which we pray to Thee, be ours ! May 
we be lords of good things of the world.”* 

Notless than four times in this hymn of ten 
verses has the word “ one” been used. The reader 
will search in vain f( 3 r a more clear and unambigu- 
ous, beautiful atid .spirited descri])tion of the unity of 
God in the scriptures of any other religion. 

When confronted xviih 0110 or two isolated pas- 
sages of the Vedis or Upauishad'< asserting the unity 
of Divine being, wcstei-n scholars are sometimes apt 
|;o exclaim that they teich monism rather than mono- 
theism ; that their sense ■]■ is that God is one, and 
there is no second thing , — and not that there is no 
second God ; that in shoi’t the tenor of such passages 
isj)antheistic, and not monotheistic. We regret we can- 
not make a further digression from the main subject of 

* Rig Veda x. 121, 1-10. 

t For example, savt* Mr. J Murdoch in his Vt’dtc Ilmdinsmy (Reli- 
gious Reform Series, Fill III) ; — 

‘‘ Pantheism and polytheism often combined, but monotheism, 

in the strict sense of the wo^d, is not found in Hinduism 

The Chhandogya foimula, KkamevadviUyam Brahma 
one God without a second) was also adopted by Keshava Chandra Sen. 
iBut it does not mean tMt there is no second God, but tluit there is no 
anything—a totally different doctrine,” 
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treatise. We leave the reader to judge whether the 
above hyinn', in which God L declared to be the creator 
and the pustainer o£ the univerpe, tiie one sole king o£ 
the world, the ordainar of heaven, and giver’ of im- 
mortality, to Whom prayers are to be oflla-ed, can with 
any show of reason be taken to teach monism or pan- 
theism. We shall (juotc a few more verses from the. 
Atharva Veda with Prof Max Muller’s translation:— » 

^ 1^’- lU !i 

^ ^tTirr rrt? ii ii 

^Tir :3«fT^ I 

^?rlg:g3[>W!r^ ii % ii 

grH fnJTf^RThfcT trrpTRT ^=5^^ I 

ST^rf^ ^g; = g TT^ «« il 

^ ?T?T5rT wsjt I 

^^rTT 3r?n!n>T^^r5r5[TO't ?!T^r iwii 

^%hT:CTT I 

%F5 ^ 5P|rr ii % ii 

^r«i^ ^fo «, 

< “ Varuna,* the great lord, see.s, a,s if He were 

near. If a man stands, or walk--, or hides, if he goes 
to lie down, or to get up ; what two people Sitting tc • 
gethcr whisper to each other. King Varuna knows jt- 
He is there as the third.” ^ 

“ This earth, too, belongs to V aruna the king, and 
this wide sky with its ends far apart. The two seas 
(the sky and the ocean) are Varuna’s loins. He is 
dso contained in this small drop of water.” 

* One of the names of the Deity meaning God the gicj^tesi and 
the best. 
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He, T!?bo should flee far beyond the sky, even he 
wonW not be rid of Vanma, the king. His spies fMp- 
oeed from heaven towards the world : with thousand 
eyes Uiey overlook this earth.” 

“ King Varuna sees all this, what is J between 
heaven and earth, and what is beyond. He has count- 
ed the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player 
throws down the dice. He settles all things (irrevo- 
cably).” 

“ May all thy fatal snares that stand spread out 
seven and threefold, catch the man who tells a lie ; may 
they pass by him who speaks the truth.”* 

It is thus clear that the Vedas teach a pure and 
perfect monotheism, as different from pantheism, as it 
is from the anthropomorphism of some other theistip^ 
religions, chiefly the Semitic religions. And we shall 
here see that the Vedic notion of Grod has deteriorated 
rather than improved in its passage from one reli^on to 
another. As taught in the Vedas, it is the most sub- 
lime and perfect which it is possible for the human 
mind to conceive or comprehend. In the Zend Avesta 
it becomes slightly tinged with anthropomorphism (e.g.^ 
we see Ahura Mazda speaking to, and holding confer- 
ences wijih Zarathushtra).t In the Bible and the 
Koran it becomes thoroughly anthropomorphic, the 
Deity being, represented very much like a despotic king 
subject to all the passions and emotions, limitations 
and imperfections of a human being. In the Bible we 
find him “ walking % in the garden [ of Aden ] in the 

**6. Translated by Prot Mas 
Muller in his “ India, what can it teach us”, p. 200. 

t see Vasna xii. 

J Cenesis iv. 8, 9, 14-19, 
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cool o£ the the day,” calling untd Adam ” who 
“ heiuis " His voice, and then chiding and cumng 
Adam and Eve lor their disobedi^vse. We find 
him “ repentiijg”* that He made man on the earth, 
and “it grieves Him at His heart.” He resolutely 

says: “I will destroy both man beast, 

and the creeping things, and the fowls of the air; 
for it rcpenteth Me that I have made them and 
He sends down a great flood upon his Lelj)less creatures. 
But as it were, with a sort of forethought, lest He 
should again have to repent for having destroyed th^ 
all, He spares Noah and his family, and also allows 
him to take in his Ark a pair of every animal. t He 
“smells a sweet savour ” when, after the flood is over, 
Noah “ offers burnt oflTerings,” and now being in a 
calmer mood, with evid^t remorse for what He had 
done, He says, “ 1 will not curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake, for the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from youtlx, [as if He did not know this before !]; 
neither will I again smite, any more, everything living, 
as I have done.”J 

Such is the picture of God depicted in the Bible, 
and the Koran only carries still further the progress of 
deterioration begun in the Bible. There the Deity is 
pictured like a veritable Oriental despot and that too, of 
not very benign disposition. He sits on a tfirone § 
supported by eight angels in the highest heaven. He 
curses the infidels, || makes wars with them, and encour* 
ages His followers to do the same.^ He swears hard, 

^Mettesis vi, 6-7. 
f Ibid, vi 13-22. 
t Ibid. viii. 21. 

JJ Sale's Koran. Chap. Ixix, p. 422a 
II Ibid. Chapter ii, p. 11. 

Ibtd. Chapter xlvii, p. 375. 
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as few i*ien ^ith a sense of their dignity wonJd like to 
doi* He is not above ‘calling , Himself : “ layer . of 
pidts,”'f As to His ominpoteiice, so to Ms supreme but 
arbitrary will, there are no limits whatever. “ God 
will,” says the Koran, “ lead into error whom he plea* 
geth, and whom he pleaseth he will put him in ‘ the 
right way.”j; 

Another defect from which Vedic theism is per- 
fectly free, ani^ which seriously mars the monotheism 
of the Zend Avesta, the Bible, and the Koran, has al- 
ready been noticed in the last chapter, r/c., the doctrine 
of the personality of Satan. In Chapter IV, section 4, 
we have shown how this doctrine is based on a miscon- 
ception of the Vedic allegory describing the war in 
nature between light and darkness, or good and evil. 
In the Zend Avesta, the personification of the devil is 
only half complete. He is called therein by such 
names as, akamma)io- “ c%dl mind,” angra minyu “ a 
fiery or hurtful mind,” azhi dahnk, “the burning ser- 
pent.” But in the Bible and the Koran his jicrsonality 
is as real as that of God Himself. lie even assumes a 
physical appearance, and in the form of a serpent § 
deceives the first pareMs of the human race into dis- 
obeying God, and thus introduces sin into the world, 
.with the result that Adam and Eve are banished from 
paradise|l which God had destined for them. He even 
•tempts Christ,^ the son and incarnation of God Him- 
self. 

. ^ 

* Salehs Koran, Chapter xxxvii, p. 334 ; ii, p. 387 : Ixxix, p. 436; 
xci, p. 447. 

t Ibid, Chapter viii, p, 129. 

J Ibid, Chapter vi,^p. 92. 

K Gcfiesis Chapter iii, 1. 

[| Ibid, Chapter hi, ^3-24. 
ijf Mathew, Chapter iv, 1-11* 
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We see ihen that tKe Veciic monotheism has 
rather than' gained, in purity and sublimity in being 
transmitted into the channels o£ the Zend Avesta, the 
Bible, and the Koran. And what has been said here 
about the conception of (lod holds equally true o£ the 
other important doctrines of religion. For the idea 
of God is the basic principle of all the four great 
religious of which we arc here speaking. The stream 
of BeVigion is purest ai its fountain-head where it 
springs from the snows of superfine whiteness that fall 
from heaven. It gradually loses its supernal and 
pristine pUrity as it descends into the valleys and flows 
through the plains, receiving the waters that are washed 
down by the coasts. Even its ..norc or less turbid 
water will cool the parched lips of a thirsty man who 
is infinitely better for it than he would be without any 
water at all. But can it compare with the pure and 
ci'ystalline water that oozes from the perpetual snows 
with no exrthy mixture in it ? May we then approach 
the spring-head, and theie drink deep of its heaven-sent 
waters for satisfying our spiritual thirst ! Amen ! 

The above will give the reader some idea as to the 
teaching of the Vedas about God. In Chap. IV wfe 
have shown what the Zuroastrian conception qf God 
is. The reader will e isily see that (barring the two 
defects mentioned above) the conception of Ahura 
Mazda coincides with that of the Vedic God. Not 
only are the two conceptions the same, but many Of 
the words that are used for God in the Vedas occur 
also in the Zend Avesta. Such is the very expres, 
sion Ahura Mazda which is mo^t frequently used iu 
the Zeud Avesta as a name of the Deity, and which 
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coiTOspondfl to Amra Medha* of the Vodas. Such 
Are also the words : 

S. Aryamaa Z. AiryMuan. 

S. Mitra (inr=Z. Mithra. 

S. Narashausa sfRTO^=Z. N^josanha. 

S. Vrittrahau ^A^=Z. Vrittrag^na. 

S. Bhaga ?fTiT=Z. Bagha. 

What is D3ore remarkable is this that most of these 
words are used in the same double sense in the Zend 
Avesta in which they are used in the Vedas. We will 
quote Dr. Haug about the word Aryaman ; — 

“ Aryaman has in both scriptures a double mean- 
ing (/f) “a friend, associate,'’ (ft) “the name 

of a Deity or spirit, (God or Supreme spirit, we should 
say), who seems particularly to preside over marriagesj 
on which occasions he is invoked both by Brahmans 
and Parsis.”t 

“ Mithra in Zend is used in all the three senses 
in which the word Mitra is used in the Vedas, viz : — 
(1) friend, (2) the sun, (3) God. The corresponding 
Persian word Mihir is still used in the first two senses 
Bhaya {Z. Bagha') is used in the two meanings of 
(1) God and (2) destiny ; Vrittrahan in the double 
sense of (1) God as the destroyer of evil and (2) tiie 
sun as the disperser of darkness. 

About Narashansa, Dr. Haug says “ Narash- 

ansa (see Yaska’s Nirukta VIII, 6) is identical 

with Nairyo Sanba (Niryo Sangha) the name of an 
angel in the Zend Avesta, who serves Ahura Mazda 
as a messenger (see Vendidad XXII), in which capacity 

♦ yidc’ foot-note on tlte word Asum ifi § 1 of this Chapter. 

Essayst p. 273* (The parenthesis is our own). 
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•we find Agni .&nd Pushan in the Vedic hymns also. 
The word means, ‘sCne praised by men,’ i. e., ‘ renowns 
ed.’ ” Narashansa is used in the double sense of (1) 
God and (2) fire, it is in the latter sense that Nara- 
shansa or Niryosanha is called a devine messenger or 
“ Duta for, it is by the agency of fire or (more 
accurately speaking) heat, that watery vapours and 
juices of things are conveyed from one place to another. 
Fire or heat may, therefore, well be called the messen- 
ger of nature or of nature’s God. 

Section 6. — Thirty-three Devas. 

Some of our readers must have heard of the 
“ Thirty-three Devas ” of the Vedas. t When the 
Vedic religion degenerated into polytheism in India it 
is these which perhaps became multiplied into the 33 
crores (i.e,, 330 millions) gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon ! But what were the thirty-three Devas of the 
Vedas ? Were they thirty-three gods ? Certainly not 
Pandit Guru Datta’s exposition of the subject in his Ter- 
minology of the Vedas is so clear and beautiful, that we 
shall make no apology for quoting in extenso here • 
“We have seen that Yaska regards the names of 
those substances whose properties are treated of in the 
Mantra as the devatas, What substances then are the 
devatas ? They are all that can form the subject of 
human knowledge. All human knowledge is limited 
by two conditions, i.e., time and space. Our know- 

*C/. Yajur Veda, xxiii, 17, in which Agni, 7 .e., fire or heat, is 
called a Dutta or messenger. 

\\ I \\ 

t Yajur Veda, xiv, 31 ; Athanra Veda, x, 4, 27. 
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ledge of causation is mainly that of succession of 
Events. And succession is nothing but an order in 
time. Again, our knowledge must be a knowledge 
Yif something, and that something must be somewhere. 
It must have a locality for its existence and occurrence. 
Thus far the circtimstances of our knowledge are time 
and locality. Now to the essentials of knowledge. 
The most exhaustive division of human knowledge is 
between objective and subjective. Objective knowledge 
is the knowledge of all that passes without the human 
body. It is the knowledge of the phenomena of the 
external universe. Scientific men have arrived at the 
Conclusion that natural philosophy, i,e,^ philpsohy of 
the material universe, reveals the presence of two 
things — matter and force. Matter as matter is not 
known to us. It is only the play of force in matter 
producing effects sensible that is known to us. Hence 
t'le knowledge of external world is resolved into the 
knowledge of force with its modifications. We come 
next to subjective knowledge. In speaking of subjec- 
tive knowledge, there is firstly, the ago, the human 
spirit,, the conscious entity ; secondly, the internal 
phenomena of which the human spirit is conscious. The 
internal phenomena are of two kinds. They ace either 
voluntary, intelligent, self-conscious activities of the 
mind, which may hence be designated delibertae action 
or the passive modifications effected in the functions of 
the body by the presence of human spirit. These 
may, therefore, be called the vital activities. 

‘‘ An a priori analysis, therefore, of the knowable 
leads^ us to six things, time,, locality force,, human 
spirit, deliberate activities and vital activities. These 
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things then are fit to he called devatas. The 
conclusion to^be derived from the above enumeration is, 
that if the account of Nirukta concerning Vedic devatas 
as we have ^ven, be really true, we should find Vedas 
inculcating these six things — time locality, force, human 
spirit, deliberate activities and vital activities as 
devatas, and no others. Let us apply the crucial test.’ 

We find, however, the mention of .33 devatas in 
such mantras as these . — 

swftf M siarnrfif : 

I Yajur, XIV, 31. 

TusftniJpx *TWrT I 

ii ll 

Athan'a — X. 4, 27. 

“ The Lord of all, the Ruler of the universCj the 
sustainer of all, holds all things by 33 devatas." 

“ The knowers of true theology recognize the 33 
devatas performing their proper organic functions, at 
existing in and by him, the one and only.” 

Let us, therefore, see what these 33 devatas are, 
so that we may be able to compare tliem with our a 
priori deductions and settle the question. ^ 

“ We read in Shatapatha Brahman : — 

9imT ii ^ n 

II « « 

<IWgg T I1 1 1I - 

I ^«rf?rc#?rr 
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■*» 

fl# SElfliEjEjL&iiiri^ 

H ^ U 

rnsn i?5n sr3n«Tf^ft% i mt 

ga rf»T f^ ( ^ 1 «bwt; i 

^Rfrfr ?iir ff^ i1^ ii vs ii 

51% ^ frftiT 51% «JC5 ^ ^ 
f% \ tB5T% 5twp{%^ I ^g%r 

f^r%i?T ’T^i^ II c H 

«nr^%l» rt^ 5K«TO«rl 

«5r%Ts*n%hhn^ ffcr i «?% ^ ?r aj^w- 

r «sm'^55?l II— Shatapatha, p. XIV, 16 (vide Swami- 
Dayananda Saraswati’s Veda Bhumika, p. 66.) 

The meaning of the above is : — “ Says Yajnaval- 
kya to Shakalya : there are 33 devaias which manifest 
the glory of God : 8 Vasus, 11 Rudras 12 Adityas, 
Isdra and Prajapati', 33 on the whole. The eight 
Fa^Ms are (1) heated cosmic bodies, (2) planets, (3) 
atmospheres. (4) superterrestrial space, (5) suns, (6) 
rays of ethereal space, (7) satellites. (8) stars. These 
are called Vasus (abodes), for the whole group of exis- 
tences reside in them, for they are an abode of all that 
lives, moves, or exists. The eleven Rudras are the 
ten pranas (nervauric forces) enlivening the human 
frame, and the eleventh is a^Jwa (the human spirit). 
These are called the Rudras (from root rud, to weq))? 
because when they desert the body, it becomes dead, and 
the relations of the dead in consequence of this deser- 
tion, begin to weep. The twelve Adityds are .the 
twelve solar months, marking the course of time. They 
are called Adityas as by their cyclic motion they pro* 
^uoe changes in all objects and ‘hence the lap&e of the 
term of existence for each object. 
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Adiiya meaiis that which causes such a Iftpse. Indra 
is the all-pervading electricity or force. Prajapati is 
yajna (or an T,ctive|voluntary association of objecte 
on the part of man for the purposes Xjv art, or associ- 
ation with other men for purposes of teadiing or 
learning). It also means pashus (the useful anhnals) 
Yajna and useful animals are called Prajapatvs as it Is 
by such actions and by such animals that the world at 
large derives its materials of sustenance. ‘ What then, 
are the three devata<iV — asks Shakalya, “They are,” 
replies Yajnavalkya, “the three lokas (vie., locality 
name and birth." ‘ What are the two devatas,’’ asked 
he ? Y ajnavalkya replied, pranas (the positive sub- 
stances) and nana (the negative substances).” ‘ What 
is the Adhyardha,' he asks. Yajnavalkya replies : 
“ Adhyardha is the universal electricity, the sustaine 
of the universe, know as Suiratma." Lastly, he 
enquired, ‘ who is the one devata ?’ Yajnavalkya 
replied, “ God, the adorable.” 

“ These then are the thirty-three devatas men- 
tioned in the Vedas. Let us see how far this analysis 
agrees with our a priori deduction. The eight I asus 
enumerated in Shatapatha are clearly the localities^ 
the eleven Rudras include firstly the ego the human 
spiViVjiand secondly the ten nervauric forces which 
may be approximately taken for the vital activities of 
'the mind; the twelve Adityas comprise time ; elec- 
tricity is the all-pervading force ; whereas, Prajapati 
{yajna or pashus) may be roughly regarded as com- 
pri^g the objects of intelUgent deliberate activities 

of the mind.” 
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“ When thus understood, the 33 devatas will 
correspond with the six elements ofour rough analysis. 
Since the object here is not so . much as to show 
exactness of detail as general coincidence, partial 
differences may b» left out of account.”* 

“ With these thirty-three devas of the V edas,’’ 
says Dr. Haug, “ we may compare these thirty-three 
Ratus” mentioned in the Zend Avesta (Yas. I, 10), 
Dr. Haug elsewhere observes : — “ A very remarkable 
coincidence as to the number of divine J beings ..... 

is to be found between the statements of the 

Vedas and Zend Avesta.”J 

It does not appear from the Zend Aveste, how 
ever, that the Parsis understood the true import of the 
33 Ratus. Dr. Haug admits this. Says he: — “ From 
their not being expressly enumerated according to 
their several classes, Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, 

etc.,] § as the thirty-three Devas of the Vedas, we 
may gather with some certainty that the “ thirty -three 
Ratos” was only a time-hallowed formula for enumer- 
ating the divine existences, the bearing and import of 
which was no longer understood by the Iranians after 
their separation from the Brahmans.”|| 

Sbction 7. — CosMoaoNT, OR Etkrnitt of Mattir 
AND Soul, and Cycles of Cosmic Evolutions. 

How this universe came into being is a riddle of 
which every religion must attempt a solution, Bud- 
dhism which does not believe in a God or Creator, 
cuts the Gordian knot by simply denying that this 
world has ever had a beginning, or will have an end. 

p 

*TmddtGvLTXx'Da,it&^s Terminology of the Vedas ^ and Europmn 
Scholars. 

. "inu® is oiily an instance of that habit of mistianslating the word 
* devas by “Gods’* or “divine beings * about which wc have spoken 
it 'great length in section 5. 

J Hang’s Essays, p. 276. 

§ The parenthesis is our own* 

II Hang’s EssaySi p. 276. 
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According to it tlie nniveree has , existed, just as it is* 
from all times, and will so continue to exist for all 
eternity. This view is, however^ quite erroneous- 
Scientists tell us that there was a time when the earth 
was, on account of extreme heat, in a molten state > 
and they point out that though the outer crust of ohr 
globe has cooled and become solid,, there is stiH great 
heat in its interior, as is e^udenced by the fact that the 
substances emitted from the bowels of the earth 
during volcanic eruptions are generally in a state of 
fusion. We are also told that prior to this molten 
condition, the earth was a globe of fire like the sum 
and prior still it was in a gaseous (or nebulous) state. 
Of course, no animals could live, nor any vegetables 
grow on the earth when it was hot. 

The various stages through which the earth has 
passed in its evolution, and which western science has 
discovered only recently, are mentioned in the oldest 
books of the Vedic literatui’e. Modern science stops 
at the gaseous or nebulous state, but our Skastras go 
back one step further, and describe a fifth stage called 
ethereal or Akasha, which is subtler than the aerial 
or gaseous state, and is thus the first state of planetary 
evolution. In Taittiriya Upanishad we read: — 

< I HS< T g T stow: I I 

I I I 1 

wnsT^r: i 5^: 1 

’ lij 

“When the Supreme Spirit began to evolve cos- 
mos, He first produced ether ; from ether came out the 
gaseous condition ; from the gaseous, the igneous con- 
dition ; from the igneous, the aqueous (i. e., liquid or 
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^Ba^ten) conditioa; from the aqueous or molten came 
!Out Hie solid state. From the solid eartji were produc- 
ed the herbs; from herbs, the food (or other vegeta. 
bles); from the food was produced the seed of animal 
life, and thence man.”* 

Again, science tells us that the sun is daily losing 
its heat, and will ultimately become as cold one day as 
our own planet, the ea^rth, or the moon. It is clear 
that the earth will then have ceased to be a fit abode 
for man or other animals; nor will any vegetables grow 
upon it. The same will be the case with other 
planets of our solar system. 

It is thus established by the researches of physical 
science that there was a time when the infinite variety 
of animals and vegetables which we find now inhabit- 
ing or growing upon the earth, did not exist, and that 
there will come a time, when all these forms of life 
will again be swept away from the surface of the earth. 
The same is true of every planet revolving round the 
sun, and of all other planets too. The Buddhist 
theory, therefore, falls to the ground, and the question 
remains, who brought about all this change, or ig 
bringing it about ? Who guides the earth, and indeed 
each of the unnumbered globes in this limitless space 
• throng the successive stages of its evolution from a 
mass of nebula, ultimately to a solid state with countless 
spedes of animals living upon it, and through its 
stages of involution (as we may term it) back into a 
chaotic state? We answer, God. 

The Vedic doctrine is that nothing can be produc- 
ed out of nothing, and that no real existing thing 

♦ Taittiriya UJjanisliad, Brahmanend Balli, Anuvaka 11. 
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can be completely annihilated. This truth is very 
clearly expressed in the following verse of Bhagvad 
Gita: — 

There can be no existence of that which is non- 
existent, nor can an existing tiling cease to exist. The 
truth of botli of these statements has been seen, (or 
realised) by philosophers,”^ The Sankhya. StUraS 
also say ^ no real thing can come 

out of what is non-existent, or e^r-nihilo nihil 
Matter and soul are simple and elementary substances, 
and not made up of any simpler thing or things. They 
could not have been created out of nothing. Tliey are 
therefore eternal substance existing from all (iternitv 
and incapable of total destruction.;|; 

The Vedic philosojihy thus affirms the existence of 
three eternal entities, r/c., (iod, matter and soul. The 
doctrine is beautifully explained in the llig Veda : — 

wj ^ i 

5fi[o JTO ^ jfo I 

‘‘ Two co-eternal spirits reside in the eijually 
eternal matter like two co-eval and friendly birds 
perching on the same tree. One of these two 

* Bliag\"ad Gita, 11, 16. 

f Sankhya Sutra, I, 78. 

t The common ojection that this doctrine places a limit on the onmi- 
potence of Ck)d, is weak and invalid. One may as Well urge that God is 
not all-powerful, because He cannot make two and tWo . five, or because 
He cannot niake a round square, as that he is not all-powerful for l:eing 
nnaMc to create Foniething out of nothing. Omnipotence does not mean 
the ablity to do what is impossible from the vefy nature of the case. 

19 
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the finite soul) tastes of the fruit; of this tree {i.e., 
feels pleasure and pain which are incidental to the 
soul’s union with matter, or its circumscription with ^ 
body) ; while the other (viz., Infinite soul or Grod) 
simply watches or supervises without being subject to 
its joys and sorrows).”# 

The objection which is sometimes raised against 
this dt)ctriiie that it amounts to a belief in three, or a 
])lurality of Gods, is too absurd to demand a seriou*’ 
refutation. Though all three substances possess thi' 
common attribute of being , eternal,’ there is no othe 
attribute which is common to all of them. Matter is 
of course, dead and inert, while God and souls are 
intelligent beings. Of God and souls too, the former 
is infinite, the latter finite ; the former fills all space 
and pervades all things, the latter is circumscribed in 
a small body ; the former is free from the pleasures 
and pains to which the latter is subject ; the former is 
omniscient, the latter has only a limited knowledge 
and so on. Can it be reasonably urged that the 
amounts to a belief in the divinity of matter and soul; 
Is divinity equivalent to eternity ? Is eternity the only 
attribute connoted by the term ‘ God ’? 

God is the efficient cause of this universe ; matter 
is its material cause. They are both eternal, as are 
also the souls. But this particular cosmos in which 
we are living is not eternal (as Buddhists would have 
it.) It has had a beginning, and it will have an enU'.‘ 
The period during which a particular cosmos lasts is 
called a kalpa (literally cosmos, or figuratively a 
Brahma dina, i.e., a divine day, and it consists of 


* Rig Ve<Ia, I, 364, 20. 
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4,32,00,00,000, ordinary years,* It is preceded and 
succeeded by an equal peT*iod during which matter lies 
in a state of chaos, ahd that is ^ ailed a Bahma RatrU 
a ‘‘divine night.’* The evolution of a cosmos from 
chaos may be called a creation {srishti 5g[f^) and its 
involution {Pralaya XTB^). Creation exnihilo and 
complete annihilation are impossibilities. Before the 
evolution of this particular cosmos commenced, matter 
lay in a chaotic state ; before that chaos tliere was a 
cosmos ; before that cosmos anther chaos ; before that 
chaos another cosmos ; and so on without beginning^ 
Similarly the present universe will be succeeded by a 
choas after which there will be another cosmos, and so 
forth without end. As days and nights succeed each 
other, so do cosmos and chaos in this eternal cycle of 


evolutions and involutions. 

The reader need hardly be told that this doctrine 
of an co-eternity of matter and souls with (xod, and of 
an eternal cycle of creati<.)ns and dissolutions, (better 
termed evolutions and involutions), is peculiar to 
Aryan philosophy. The Semitic religions teach a to- 
tally different hypothesis. According to them tliis 
universe is the first and the last of its kind. It was 
created out of nothing at a particular time, and it will 
again go into nothing, when the time comes for it- 
Aut'the souls will survive the general destruction 
gome of them being sent to heaven and otheis consign 
ed to hell for all eternity according to their deserts. 

Apart form the unscientific character of the 
hypothesis that some thing can come out of nothing 


* See Atharva 
Swami Dayananda 
aw tlijs subject. 


Veda VIII, I, n, 21 and Manu I, 69-72. Also see 
Saraswsti’s R'g VeAa'M Bliashya Bhymika, pp. 21-26 
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and be again reduced to nothing, the supporters of 
this theory have to be confronted with many a knotty 
question : — Why did God create this universe out of 
nothing at a particular time, and why will he again 
annihilate it at another fixed time ? What impelled 
Him to make this change in His otherwise quiet ex- 
istence ? Why did He not desire to create it before 
the particular time when it was created % All that ouj. 
friends who support the abc^ve hypothesis can say in 
answer to these and similar other questions is that they 
are mysteries/ a word which helps to cover so many 
weaknesses in a system of religion ! From the stand- 
point of Vedic philosophy these questions do not and 
cannot arise. For there was never a time when God 
for the first time created this world. Again it is also 
worth while to remark that according to the Semitic 
tlieory, it will be difficult to predicate of God before He 
created this universe or after He will have destroyed it, 
those attributes which we commonly affirm of Him. 
How could He be called a creator for He bad created 
iiotijing before this universe, and how could He be 
said to be omniscient forthere existed nothing 
which He could possibly know ? How could He be 

said to be just for there were no beings between 
whom he could a judge and be just? How could He be 
merciful for there were none on whom He could show 
mercy ? And yet it cannot be ignored that the period 
for which this world has lasted or shall last, is insigni- 
ficant we may say, is almost nothing, by the side of 
eternity. A drop bears some proportion to the ocean 
of which it is a part, but a terminable period how- 
soever long it may be, can bear no proportion what- 
ever to eternity, (;)iod’s nature cannot be said to be 
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uniform according to this theory. Further, is it not 
unphilosophical to believe that souls which have had 
a beginning will yet have no er>d ? 

But we digress. Our object here is not so much 
to show the superiority of the Vedic doctrine over 
other re ligions as to trace a connection between it 
and the Zoroastrian teachings. Now it can be shown 
that the Parsi scriptures contain the doctrine explain- 
ed above. In Sasan 1, we read; — “Souls are immate- 
rial, indivisible, without beginning and without end.”* 

In his commentary of the atx)ve Sasan V., the 
last inspired writer of the Parsi religion, first proves 
that souls are immaterial and indivisible, and then 
proceeds: — 

“After this I say that souls are eternal because 
for every created substance there must be a material 
before it [was createdj. Thus if the souls are not 
eternal they must be material which has been already 
disproved.” The same argument has been employed 
to ])rove the eternity of matter. 

The doctrine of successive creations and dissolu- 
tions is also explicitly enunciated. Each cosmos 
(with its succeeding chaos) is called in the Parsi scrip- 
tures a “mill charkha” which corresponds to Sanskrit 
maha chakra and means a “great round or cycle.’ 
VV e find in Sasan, I : 

“In the beginning of a mih charkha the work of 
•volution of the universe commences anew. The 
forms, actions, and knowledge manifested in that mih 
charkha are similar to those in the previous mih 

* Sasan I, 18. DalayiU-ul-Masfiaiu or an Urdu Translation of the 
inspired Letters or Writings of Sasan I, with the commentary of Sasan V, 
by M, I)el)i IVashad oi IJatiaun- 
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charkha. Every mih charkha that comes is similar to 
the previous one from beginning to the end.”* 

Sasan V thus comments on the above: — 

“In the beginning of a mih charkha the elements 
being to combine, and there are manifested forms 
which in speech and action are similar to those of the 
previous mih charkha ; but they are not the very same 
forms.” 

With this may be compared the following verso 
of the Rig Veda: — 

«'^LULfeiii<r ^ i 

tiRTT I i 

5^0 jfo I ?5;o I I I 

“[ Before the commencement of the evolution of 
this cosmos] God with His wisdom and power first 
manifested the eternally existing matter. There was 
then (divine) night. Then God fixed the space (for 
each system in the would-be cosmos); after the fixing 
of space the yearly motion was produced. Then the 
eternal Controller of the universe produced the diurnal 
motion, causing days and nights. In this way that 
Upholder of the universe created the sun, the moon, 
and the earth, and other stars of the heavens with 
inter-stellar space, just as He had created them in the 
previous kalpa or cosmos.” 

The doctrine about cosmogony is not treated of 
in the Parsi scriptures as elaborately as in the book® 
to Vedic literature. Still the above quotations prove 
that the Parsi doctrine was derived from the vedic 


** Sasan I. 115, 116. 
t Rig Veda, X, 190, 10. 
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one. In section 4 of the kst chapter we have already 
shown that the order of the creation of various things, 
(viz., heaven, earth, vegetables animals and man) as 
described in Zend Avesta, is substantially the same as 
given in the Yajur Veda, and that the Mosaic accoimt 
of cosmogony as given in Genesis, Chapter I, is only a 
copy of Zoroastrian account. But the Biblical writers 
borrowed only that much, and do not appear to have 
extended their thoughts beyond this particular cosmos 
to have ever troubled themselves with the problem 
as to whether theie was any universe before the 
Creation of this particular one, or there will be any 
after this one is destroyed. Nor do they appear to 
have ever asked themselves as to whether this universe 
was created from nothing or out of a previously exist- 
jng material. For there is, in the Bible, no clear 
enunciation of the popularly received Semitic doctrine 
that the world was created out of nothing and for the 
first time. In fact, it is noteworthy that the Hebrew 
word “ bara ” in the opening verse of the Genesis, 
which has been translated into “ created, means, 
accurately speaking, ‘‘ cut cut, out, planned, which 
would go to show that the author of the Genesis, 
perhaps believed in the pre-existence of matter. Later 
on, as the original Vedic teaching was more forgotten, 
it 'became an article of faith with all the three Semitic 
religions that this universe is the first and last of its 
■ttnd, and that it was produced out of nothing, and 
will pass again into nothing. We have already indicated 
how unscientific and unphilosophical this hypothesis is. 

It will be easily seen how the Buddhist theory 
is also connected will the Vedic doctrine. Buddhism 
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is right so far as it affirms the eternal continuity of 
the universe. But it is wrong in denying a beginn- 
ing and an end for this particvlr cosmos, in which 
we are living. The Semitic theory is just the converse 
of this. It is right when it asserts that this universe 
has a be^ning and will have an end. But it is 
wrong when it denies that there had been any uni- 
verse before this one was created, or will be any after 
this one is destroyed. In other words, both the theo- 
rise (Buddhist and Semitic) are right in uihat they 
affirms', but wrong in what they deny. Both are in- 
complete, the one erring in one direction, and the 
other stopping short in the contrary direction. Each 
is complementary to the other. The Vedic teaching 
is the central doctrine from which both emanate, — the 
whole of which they are isolated and incomplete parts. 

Skction 8. — Transmigration of Souls. 

Whence have 1 come ? Whither shall 1 go ? 
These questions will at times be asked by everybody. 
They axe problems of life, as the questions dealt with 
in the last section, are problems of the universe. 
Those relate chiefly to matter : these to the soul. 
The former are particulary allied to physcal science, as 
the latter are to metaphysic. But both fall within 
the wide domain of religion, and every system of 
religion should offer a solution of both sets of 
problems. 

As in the case of problems about the universe, so 
in the present case, the answer of the Vedic religion 
will be found to be radically different from that of 
the Semitic religions. Indeed, the reply of each 
system to the questions now under consideration, is 
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u counterpart ol. the reply given by it to the question 
concerning the universe. 

We have seen that, according to the Vedic reli- 
gion, the present unive^-se is but one in an endless 
cyde of similar cosmic arrangements. In tlie same 
maimer we hold that our present life is but one in a 
series of numberless incarnations though not all of the 
liuman form necessariily. The soul being eternal like 
matter is, properly speaking, never born, and never dies. 

Says Katha Upanished : — 

?ro 1 5ro II 

“ This intelligent soui is neither born, nor dies ; 
nor was it ever made out o£ anything, nor can any- 
thing lie made out of it. It is uncreated, eternal, 
cx erlasting and does not perish at the dissolution of 
the body.”* 

Idle union of the soul with a particular body is 
what we call hirth^ ^ind its separation therefrom is 
called death^ On leaving one mortal coil, the soul 
transmigrates into another body, human, animal, or 
even vegetable, according to its deserts. We may 
again (piote from Katlia Upanishad ; — 

?SrT ?T ?piT 351 

^ TITtjf V(m ^TFm II 

^ «r«iT ii 

“ Now 1 will tell thee, Gautama, the eternal and 
divine mystery as to how the soul fares after attaining 

* Katha Upauisliad, I. 2. 18. 

20 
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death. Some souls attain to other bodies, while some 
fall to the vegetable state according to their actions 
and knowledge.”* 

This process of transmigration continues till the 
soul being purged of all its sins, and having acquired 
a true and full knowledge of God by Yoga^ attains to 
Mukti^ or emancipation, and enjoys perfect bliss by its 
union with God. 

According to the Semitic theory, as already notic- 
ed, this world is the first and last of its kind. Simi- 
larly it is held that our present life is the only one of 
its kind. The soul takes its birth along with its physi- 
cal tenement, and though it does not die with the 
body, it will assume no more physical forms, but will 
remain awaiting its fate till the day of resurrection, 
when God will pronounce judgment on each soul, send- 
ing some to eternal heaven, and consigning others to 
the everlasting fires of Jiell. 

As in the case of ])roblems of the universe, so 
here the advocates of this theory have a number of 
puzzling questions to answrer : — Why did God 
create the soul out of nothing, making some happy 
and (Others miserable. Assuming tliat he did create 
them, why did he endow some only and not others 
with good physique, and mental and moral equip- 
ment 'i Why did he place some in favourable and 
others in unfavourable environments ? The unequal 
distribution of happiness and misery, and of intellec- 
tual and moral capacities, is a fact too patent to be 
gainsaid, and too clear to be explained away by any 
amount of sophistry. Would it not prove God to be 


* Kfitlia Upanislied, V. 6 -7. 
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jnjugt if the soul had no previous merits and 
demerits to be rewarded or punished for? When 
pressed hard with questions like these our friends are 
apt to seek roft^ge in the vi-ord “mystery.”— a con- 
venient loophole <=or escaping from awkwal-d and 
untenable positions. 

The theory begins with injustice, and it also ends 
with injusfiee. F'or however wicked a man’s whole 
life may bo, he cannot justly deserve etertui! suffer- 
ings of hell. Justice, e\^en if it be not tempered with 
mercy, demands lliat punishment should \ye propor- 
tionate to the guilt. But what proportion can there 
possibly be between a life of wi(3kedness, say of 
hundred years, and th(^ tortures of hellish fires lasting 
for all eternity f The very idea of eternal punishment 
is extremely horrible nnd ivpugnant, and no wondei 
if the minds of even many thoughtful Christians ]la^^‘ 
rebelled against it. Some eminent bliinkers, {eu/r 
Locke^) have sought refuge in the answer that only 
the virtuous souls live an eternal life, while the wick- 
ed ones perish, cease to exist. Fair solution 

this ! For it is as impossible for a soul to cease to 
exist altogether, as to be produced out of nothing. 
According to this answer not only the doctrine of hell 
but that of the immortality of the soul, tecomes a 
pure figment. 

Again, is it fair that the soul should be given but 
"Wle chance or trial, in a matter wherein its whole 
futuri^, nay eternity, is at stake ? There is no deny^ 
ing the fact that life is a severe moral trial. Temi)ta- 
tions of all sorts cross our path at ea^‘h step, and 

*de Lock’s jy^atise on ihe Reasonable n''S% of ChrisUandv , and 
the Life of Locke by Thomas Fowler, pp. 155-157, Men ot 

Letters Series. 
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many men fall an easy prey to them. So much is 
this the case, that Christians find it necessary to 
believe in the doctrines of oriyinal taint and a perso- 
nal Devil to account for the existence of so much sin 
in the world. Yet the soul has to he given only one 
ti-ial, and no more. If it comes out of the ordeal 
successfully, well and good. But woe to it, if it fails, 
for then it is damned and damned for ever, with no 
further hope of salvation ! Header, compare with this, 
the Vedic doctrine of re-births, according to which, 
the soul that has strayed, reaps the harvest of mis- 
deeds for a limited period in the bodies of lowei* 
animals, and after it has been purged of its sins, is 
again born as a rational being, and is thus given a, 
fesh chance for working out its emancipation with 
freedom of will to choose the right path or the wrong 
one, and with knowledge to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

W e may also observe that tlie ends of justice ca n - 
not possibly be satisfied by roughly dividing all souls 
into two classes^ good” and “ wicked,” ‘sending the on(^> 
to heaven, and throwing the other into the fires of hell. 
Man’s actions are diversified and admit of as many 
degrees of goodness or evil, as there are men. In order 
that they are adequately and justly dealt with, the 
rewards and punishments should ibe similarly 
diversified, and this is possible only by such an 
arrangement, as ‘‘re-births,” whereby infinite degrees 
of liap])iness and misery are secured. 

This doctrine of Metampsj/chosis is inculcated in 
the Farsi Books as well as those of the Vedic religion. 
W(^ find in Hosliany : — “To reject the old frame and 
assume a new body is inevitable.”* Again in Nani'i 
* Hoshan^ 14 , 
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Mihahad we read: — “Every man finds a place in the 
heavens and the stars, according to his knowledge 
and actions, and always lives there (66). And he 
who wishes to go into the world, and has done good 
deeds, is lx)rn as a king, minister, ruler, or a rich man 
(67) ; so that he may reap the fruits of his deeds (68) 
According to the prophet Bashadabad those griefs, 
troubles and diseases, which befall kings during their 
enjoyments are due to the evil deeds of their previous 
birth.” (69)* 

On this passage, Sasan V. comments: — “They reap 
the good results of their good deeds, and suffer pains for 
their evil deeds. For Ood cannot be just, if he does 
not punish evil deeds or punishes them inadequately.’’ 

To resume the quotation from Mihahad 

“ Those who are eA'il doers are first punished with 
grief and pain in the human body ; for example, 
illness, suffering in the mother’s womb ahd out of it. 
suicide, sufferings endured from ferocious and hurtful 
animals, death, j)overty, all this from the date of birth 
up till death, is the result of past deeds. And the 
same is true of good things enjoyed (70). 

“ The lion, the tiger, the leopard, the panther, 
the wolf, and all ferocious animals which cause injury 
to other animals, birds, beasts, — worms, w'ere pre. 
viously men possessed of authority and dignity ; while 
those animalst which are now killed by men were 

^ Mi habad 66 - 69 . 

t These details might appear rather fantastic. Similar and even 
more fanciful details and explanations will be found in some Sanskrit 
works also, But they are no essential parts of the doctrinoe of M^temp- 
syciiosis, properly understood, and should not detract from its value as 
the most philosophical ahd rational explanation of divine ustice and of 
imequal disribution of the ogod things of the world 
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their ministers, servants and helpers, and did evil deeds 
under their instructions and with their help, and caus- 
ed pain to the harmless and innocent animals. Now 
they undergo the punishment at the hands of their 
Ruler and Master (71).” 

“ At last these animals, once men of dignity, now 
in the shape of ferocious animals, die of some pain, 
disease, or wound according to their actions. Am I 
If part of their sins is still left, they will be so horn a 
second time along with their Iiel])ei’s, and Avill under 
go the punishment (72).” 

Sasan V., in his commentary on the above, adds: — 
‘ And they will continue to undergo the pnnishrneid 
till it is completed, whether in one life, or in ten, or 
in hundred, and so on.” 

Mihnhad continues : — 

“ Do not ye kill the ca/n//mr animals, i.e., ani- 
mals which do not kill other animals, nor cause, hurl 
to others, e.g., the horse, the cow, the camel, the 
mule, the ass, and the like. Ye do not make them life- 
less. For the all-knowing Grod has ordained their 
punishment, and makes them suffer the consequences 
of their past deeds, in a different manner ; for exam- 
ple, the horse is used for riding on, and the ox, the 
camel, the mule, and the ass are employed for carry- 
ing loads. — (74). 

“If a rational man knowingly kills a zandbar 
animal, and is not punished for his conduct by God* 
or by King in this life, he is punished for it in his 
next life (75). 

“ To kill innocent zandbar animals is as bad as 
to kill stupid and innocent men (76). 
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(For like stupid persons) zandhar animals which 
are employed as beasts of burden, ha'se been made so 
by the wrath of God (77). 

^ If a Tundhar animal, one which kills 
other animals, or causes hurt to them, kills a zandhar^ 
then it is a punishment for the killer, a consequence 
of the deeds of it whose blood has teen shed and a 
result of the conduct of it which has been made life- 
less; for tundhar' animals are intended for punishing 
are an instrument of punishment) (79)- 

It is proper and advisable to kill tundbar ani- 
mals; for in their last and previous birth they were 
ferocious and murderous (men), and used to kill 
innocent creatures. He who kills them aa^uires 
merit. Those among men who art.‘ foolish (80), igno- 
rant and evil-doers, undergo the punishment for their 
folly, ignorance and evil doing hy assuming the for- 
ms of vegetables (8). 

‘‘Those whose; tJioiig’hts and de(Mls are wicked, 
assume the hjriu of niiuerals\ till tla; sins of each soul 
are punished and fione left unjaiinshed, and aftei* 
suffering pain and degradations, they again get human 
bodies, and then will again reap the o uisequences of 
what deeds they do in tii(3 human form (8o)..| 

* Tl|e reasoiiiiiR- is as follows '.—Timdbar uiiiinals, the lion, 
l)ciii)^ devoid of reason are not responsible agentvS, lliey are like an 
instrument of punishment m the hands of God. Therefore if a zandbur 
animal is killed by a hmdbar, it must be eonsideied to be a punishment 
from God. But not so if a man kills a zandbar animal ; for man beini> 
endowed with reason is a responsible agent. Therefore if he kills a 
zandbar he incurs sin. The doctrine is substantially the same taught 
in the books of Vedic religion. Lower animals are called BhogyonisT 
i,e„ they ate merely stales of existence in which the s >ul is punished fo 
^ts misdeeds. Man, on the contrary, is a Karmayom, he not ' only 

reaps the harvest of his past actions, good or bad, but is also accountable 
for what be does in his present life. This is clearly stated also in clause 
83 of Sasan I. 

■f “ The theory that the soul can also assume tue from of tutnera/s 
is not in accord with Vedic doctrine. 

J Nama Mihabad, 70-83, 
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III section 5 and 6 of the last chapter we said that 
the Bible and the Koran borrowed their theory of heaven 
and hell from the Zend Avesta. This is true. Only 
we should remember that the highest or seventh 
heaven of the Parsis called Graratman /. the abode 
of light) where Ahuramazda lives with the Amesh. 
aspends and the souls of the pure, corr spends to the 
Vedic ideas of Muhti (or emancipation) wherein the 
soul enjoys perfect bliss by its union with Ood, and 
that the remaining degrees of tlie Zorcjastrian heaven 
represent the forms of existence liigher than that of 
man which the soul assumes in its onward journey to 
the state of Mukti ; while the so-called stories of hell 
appear to symbolize the several forms of lower exist- 
ence which the soul assumes in its transmigrations. 
This is amply borne out by the Dasatir, Sasan T 
says : — The soul migrates from one body into an- 
other. Ihose who are free from all evil things sec 
Irod. riiose who are of inferior merits live in the 
heavens ; those who are still inferior, go from one 
elemental body into another.”! On this Sasan V. 
comments : — “ Those who are good men of the first or 
highest order and have reached perfection in speech 
and action go to the world J of light. Next to them 
are those men who have freed themselves from the 
connection of elements. They go to that particular 
heaven with which they have formed a connection 
and , attain to the happiness of the intelligence apper- 
taining to that heaven. If the souls are not treed 

la the Vedas also Mukit or heaven is called by such names as 
Svah W Dyauh which signify light 

f Sasan 19, 

jThis apparently corresponds to the yedic Mukti, and is the 
seventh heaven of the Parsis called “ Garatman.’’ 
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tVitth (SJniieciion oi felem^il'fe, febt tiieir gocxfc^ 
or virtue preponderates, they go .from «ne (huaaai^ 
body to another in the ascending order till they get 
salvatibn. This round is called Farhangsar. Iji con- 
sequence o£ bad deeds the souls Spssflme the form irf 
some speechless animal aaxjrding to their deserts. 
This is called Nangsar. Sometimes they migrate injfc^ 
v^etaWes ’vhich is called T angsar. Sometimes thijr 
become tointsrals -Whicb is called Sangsnr. And tbm 
grades are the storeys or divisio7%s of heU." It is thup 
clear that the Zoroastrian theory o£ heaven and hell^ 
as interpreted by eminent Parsi Dasturs (ot diVihbS) 
themselves, is not to be understood in a literal sensb’ 
and is by no means inconsistent T»ith the theory o£ 
metempsychosis. In Judaism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism the true import of the teaching was more 
and more forgotten, the doctrine of Metempsychbsfe 
was lost sight of, and heaven and hell came to be 
regarded as names of places, rather than of the 
conditions of the soul. 

SbOTION 9. FLBSH-EATmo CONDEMNEU. 

A belief in transmigration of souls naturally en- 
genders a respect for animal life, and leads one 
look upon it as somethig sacred. As an instance of, 
this logical consequence, we refer to the clauese 74 to 
77 of Nama Mihabad quoted in the last section. It is 
no wonder then that both the Vedic and Parsi reli- 
tf i o ns condemn the eating of flesh and the slaughter 
of dumb and innocent sentient animals for the mere 
relish of the palate. It is generally knt>wn that tneat- 
eating is not allowed by the Vedic religion.- The 
books of Pattsi religion also prohibit it. Tlie readek 

21 
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aught have already noticed this £rom the general 
tenor o£ the clauses l\- 7 % oi Mihubad, quoted already. 
iFurther on he says : — 

“ Some are endowed with intelligence and yet do 
evil deeds, viz., those men who slaughter innocent 
animals and fill their flesh.”* 

Again in Javansher we are told of a conference 
in which the representatives of men and lower 
animals assembled for discussion. The fox thus spoke 
to man. ‘‘ Beasts are compelled to kill other animals, 
because their natural food is flesh. But man is not 
necessitated to eat flesh. Why should he then deprive 
animals of their life ? As you have thus become, 
sinners, the pious and God-worshipping men flee far 
away from you.”t The representative of men was 
unable to reply. 

Though flesh-eating is forbidden, it is not all 
kinds of animals, the killing of which is prohibited. 
Both the V edic and Parsi religions allow the killing of 
hurtful and dangerous animals, {iiide Mihabad 80 
quoted in the prec^ng section). 

Seciion 10. — Veneration for the Cow. 

The religions of both the Hindus and the Parsis 
enjoin a special veneration for the cow, of course, on 
account of its utility for agricultural and domestic 
purposes. What can be clearer, and at the same 
time more eloquent, than the following verse of the 
Zend AvestaX 

“ In the ox is our need ; in the ox is our speech 5 
in the ox is our victory ; in the ox is our food ;§ 
in the ox is our tillages that makes food grow for us.’ 


♦ Nama Mihabad y 131. 
t Javansher^ 119. 

{ Behram YasfU^ 66. 

§ In Uie ox is our nobody infer from this that the 

ancient Parsis ate beef. The succeeding clause makes the point perfectly 
clear : in the ox is our tillage tha^ food grow for us.” 
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The idea of the sacredness of the cow has its roots 
much deeper in the Parsi religion than even in the 
Vedic ^religion. For it is connected with the very 
basis of their Revelation and the mission of Zoroaster. 
We will quote from the Rev. L. H. Mill’s summary* 
of Yasna XXI, 

‘‘ The soul of the kinef as representing the herds 
of holy Iranian people, their only means of honour- 
able livelihood, raises its voice and expressing the pro- 
foundest needs of an affected people, addresses Ahura, 
and his divine order Aslia, in bitterness : 

Unto you (0 Ahura and Asha) the soul of the 
kine (our sareed herds and folk) cried aloud. ‘For 
whom did you create me, and by whom did you fashion 
me ? On me comes the assault of wrath ind of 
violent power, the blow of dissolution, audacious in- 
solenee, and thievish might! None other pasture given 
have I than you. Therefore do ye teach me good 
tillage for the fields, my only hope of welfare.” 

Zarathushtra here intervenes and joins the kine's 
soul in her supplications and prayers. Ahura then 
appoints him to the sacred office of a prophet and law- 
giver. 

Section 11. Rituals: Yajn as. 

From religious doctrines we turn to rituals ; and 
the similarity which one finds ip this respect between 
the Vedic and the Parsi religions is equally remark- 
able. 


♦ Zend Avesta, Part III, p. 3. . 

t"Dr. Haug interprets it as “ the soul of earth,” go meaning both 
the ‘ cow ’ and the ‘ eatrh,’ — See section 11. 
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. In, Section 7 the last Chapter •'p^e have already 
pl^erved how important a part the ceremony p£ 
playsipi t)ie Vedic ritvuils. It is one of the 
fi,ye d.aily pracl^icee enjoined on the Aryas. It enters into 
each of the 16 Sanskaras or purificatory ceremonies 
which are to be performed in a man’s lifetime from 
the time of conception up till death. We have also 
remarked how punctilious the Parsis are about the 
performance of this ceremony— po much so that they 
have come to be nicknamed as “fire-worshippers.” 

The similarity in the rituals of the two religions 
extends even to the nomenclature that is employed. 
We will quote from Dr. Haug ; “ At the very outset 
the attentive reader of the Vedas and the Zend Aves- 
ta wiU observe the identity of a good many terms, 
referring to priestly functions. The vei’y name for 
‘ priest ’ in the Zend Avesta, Athrava is to be recog- 
nised in Atharvan of the Vedas, by which term, priest 
of fire and soma is meant, The Vedic words Ishti... 
and Ahuti are to be recognized in the Ishti &,xidAzauti 
of the Zendj Avesta... The particular names of several 
oflficiating priests at the time of performing a solemn 
ceremony ai*e the same in both religions. The Hota 
or the reciter of the Mantras of the Rig Veda is iden- 
tical with the Zota priest, while the Adhwarya or 
managiug priesf who has to prepare everything for 
the Hota, is the same v/ith Rat hwi (now called Raspi) 
who is only the servant ol Zota or chief priestj’’* 

“ The word Yasna corresponds exactly to the S. 
Yajna “ sacrifice.”! 

• Haul’s Essays, 280. 

+ p. 139. 





im 

The siimlarity doeai not <?nd here. Dr»i BUi^agi shoro 
the identity of several important rite® o£ tke^Ptw^ 
with those of the ancient Aryas of tibis connttyt— 

^‘The moot important paiaof the offerings in l)®f^ 
the Jyotishoma sacrifice and the Yjasime oeremotiy 
is the juice plant, In both the twigs o£ the 

plant itself in their natural state are brought to 

the sacred spot, where the ceremony is to take place, 
and the juice is there extracted during the recital of 
prayers. The conttrivaiices used for obtaining the 
juice as well as the vessel em]>loyed are somewhat 
different, but on closer incpiiry an origmal identity 
may be recognised. 

^''TheJDarshn Paaraima-hhti (new and full moon 
sacrifice) seems to correspond with Damn ceremoy of 
the I^irsis. Both are very simple. The Brahmans use 
chiefiy the Burodasha or sacrificial (‘akes, the Parsis 
the sacred bread (Daruu) which corresponds to the 
Purodash.” 

The Cltaturmasya-ishti or the sacrifice offeited 
every four months or two seasons, corresponds to the 
Gahanhar ceremony of Parsis which is celebrated. six 
times a' year.”* 

Many scholars maintain that the Vedas sanction 
the killing of animals, even the cow being not except*^ 
ed for purposes of sacrifice. The question is of too 
controversial a nature to be fit for discussion in' a 
-*t)Peatise like this.! We shall, however, like to say a 
word about the V edic ceremony of G^medha^ whioh ife 
supposed to mean cow-sacrifice;*, Now we find this 
ceremony also in the Zend Avesta, where it is called 

♦ Hang’s p. 285. 

t There is a Minilar controversy as to whether the killing of animals 
tor sacrifices i-i not allowed by the Zend Avesta. 
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by the identical “name Gomeza.” In his Sattyartha 
Prakasha* Swami Dayananda Saraswati explains 
that the Sanskrit word go means not only ‘ cow ’ but 
also (1) ‘ the earth’ and (2) ‘senses’ Gomedha means 
(1) exotericaUy (i.e., in its adhibhautika sense) the 
ploughing of land for agriculture, and (2) esoterically 
i.e., in its adhyatmika sense), the control of one’s 
senses. Some people are apt to ridicule this interpre- 
tation as far-fetched and even condemn it as a dishon- 
est handling of the Vedas. But let us see what no 
less an authority than Dr. Haug says about the cor- 
responding or identical Parsi ceremony “ Gomeza — 

“ Geush urva means the universal soul of Earth, the 
cause of all life and growth. The literal meaning of 
the word “ soul of the cow” implies a simile, for the 
Earth is compared to a cow. By its cutting and 
dividing ploughing is to be understood. The meaning 
of that decree used by Ahura Mazda and the heaven- 
ly council is that tlie soil is to be tilled ; it, therefore, 
enjoins agriculture as a religious duty.”t The italics 
are ours, and we call the reader’s particular attention 
to them. Is this not the same thing as what Swami 
Dayananda says about the Vedic “Gomedha?” 

In a foot note Dr. Haug adds “ Gaus has in 
Sanskrit the two meanings ‘ Cow ’ and ‘ Earth.’ In 
Greek Ge ‘earth’ (^e.g., in the compound word Geog- 
raphy) is to be traced to this word.” Now it is a fact 
of deepest significance, that both in Sanskrit and- 
Zend, the word ^go' bears the double meaning of 
“ cow ” and “ earth.” In § 10 we have narrated the 

* Vide Sattyartha Prakash Chapter XI, p. 305 (5th Edition) . 

t Hang’s Essays, p. 148. 
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Parsi tradition about the origin o£ Zoroaster’s divine 
mission, how the “ soul of cow ” — (or according to 
Dr. Haug’s interpretation the “ sotil of earth ”), feel- 
ing oppressed by the lawlessness of men, raised its 
plaintive cry to heaven, and how Ahura Mazda heard 
tt and appointed Zoroaster as his messenger, prophet, 
and lawgiver for men. The reader will be apt to 
compare it with a somewhat similar story related in 
the Bhagwiita Purana as to how at the commence- 
ment of Kaliyuga or the “ Iron age,” the earth assum- 
ing the form of a ccw repaired to the God Vishnu 
and supplicated for mercy, and how Vishnu then pro- 
mised to relieve her of the burden of misery by him- 
self appearing on the earth in human form. There 
is no doubt that the story of Zend Avesta is the older 
of the two. But what we mean to impress on the 
reader is the fact that in both Sanskrit and Zend, the 
cow and the earth are not only connected in language 
by having a cc^mmon name '‘‘'go" to designate them ^ 
but that they are also interlinked in thought, the 
connecting link being certainly “ agriculture,” for 
which both are necessary. The reader will remember 
the concluding prayer of the “ soul of the kine ” to 
Ahura Mazda, “ therefore do yc teach me good tillage 
for t e fields, my only hope of welfare.” Dr. Haug 
says that the Parsi religion “ enjoins agriculture as 
a religious duty,” and this is the whole meaning of 
gomeza ” according to him. If the reader turns to 
the Vedas, he will find that agriculture is equally 
sanctified by their teaching.* To Western scholars 
there should be nothing strMige in this. For according 

^ Wc refer the curious reader to the Rtg Veda^ mandal X» ankta 
101, mantra 3 to 7 . 
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to'ttidm the very word “ Airya,”— (by Which name the 
auKKidtorB of b6th the Hindus and the PaPsia call^ 
t4i«stBelve8)*is etymologically connected with the word 
‘‘'earth ” and was employed by them, because they 
(t.e., tije Aryas), being civilized people, lived by 
agpiculturc, while the other tribes of ancient times; 
being generally uncivilized, were nomads depending 
for their livelihood chiefly on hunting. 

The veneration of the Hindu for the cow is 
proverbial. That of the ancient Parsis is equally 
unquestionable. Is it then not unreasonable to say 
that the Vedic • “Gromedha ” ceremony would mean 
the kiUing of a cow^ when due regard being had both 
to language and thought, we can interpret it to mean 
the tiMing of the soil ? But what astonishes us mos^ 
is that though Western scholars have nothing to say 
against Dr. Haug’s explanation about ‘‘ Gomeza ’’ 
given above, people would not be wanting who can 
sneer and jeer at Swami Dayananda’s identical inter- 
pretation of the identical * Gomedh ” ceremony. 

“Section 12. — Sosra Minor Similarities. 

We shall now show some other, though minor, 
similarities or coincidences between the two religions. 

(rt) Both Vedic and Zoroastrian philosophies 
regard actions as of three kinds, viz., those done (1) 
in thought (2) in speech and (3) in deed. We may 
quote from the Brahmana of Yajur Veda : — 

' “ Whilt St man contemplates in thought, he speitks 
iAJBpdech, whRt bespeaks in speech, he does in deed.’'*' 

♦ AlbObes Mattu’s classification of Manasa^ Vachika and Kayiha 

actions in Chap. XII, pp. 3*9. 
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Abput Zoroaster’s 
marks : — 


pUilosojdiy, Dr. Haure- 


Tw philosophy was movitig in the 

itlad of thought, werd and deed.”* * * § Agalh he sajrs:. 

(well-thought), hukh- 
,, hspofeen), hvarsJf,tam^ (welI-(^one) contain 
or,,! principles of Zoroastrian morality 

are repeated habitually |J on many Qcca8ions.”lf 
e may illustrate tire above by quoting one or two 
verses fro^ the Zend Avesta. . “ (Throuc^h the 
words) well-thought, well-spoken, well-done.”** 

/•+!, is well -thought ? The righteous mind 

(thought) What is well spoken ? The munifi- 
cent word. What is wyll-done ? (That dona) by 
tne praising creatures first in righteousness.” tt 

f o Students of the Vedas must have heard 
ot ^ma plant so highly celebrated in the Vedas as 
well as in the later Vedic literature. It is doubtful 
whether It was a collective name for all medicinal 
herbs. If the latter supposition be true, the plant 
has not yet been discovered or at least not identi- 

TU Ti 11 *°^ existing known plants. Prof. 

Max Muiler says in the AcademyXXoi Oat. 25, 1884. 
TSven in the earliest liturgical works, in the 
u ras and Brahmans, the same admission is made, 

* Haug’s Essays, p. 300. 

t S. Sumatam I 

t S. Suktam I 

§ S. Sukritam I 

II hike the Sanskrit phrase 
sp**eth and m deed.'’ 

^ Ibid 


m lliouglit, in 


** Yasna, XlX . 16. 
ft Ibxd. 19. 

Jt Quoted in the Essay on “ The sacred Homa tree ” by Nasarvanji 
E. Belmoria in Zorastnamsm in the light of Theosophy y pp 98-99. 
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viz., that true Soma is very difficult to be procured, 
and that substitutes may be used instead. When it 
was procured, it is said that it was brought by bar* 
barians from the North, and that it had to be 
brought undor very peculiar circumstances.” He 
further points out “ how Russian or English emis- 
saries in the northern region of the neutral zone 
might render useful service, if in their wanderings 
they would look out for a plant, resembling the 
Soma plant.” For the Professor concludes that 
“ wherever that plant grew naturally, it would be 
safe to place the cradle of the Aryan race, or at all 
events of the ancestors of the people, who when 
th^y had migrated south, spoke either Sanskrit or 
Zend.”* 

Whatever the true Soma plant may be, what 
we mean to show here is that it is eqully celebrat- 
ed in the Zend Avesta where it is known by the 
identical name Homa t or Haoma. 

We shall quote a few verses of the Zend 
Avesta to show how similar to tlie Vedic description 
of Soma, are the sentiments expressed about Homa 
in the Zend Avesta ; — 

“ This second blessing I beseech of thee, O 
Homa, thou that drivest death afar ! — this body 's 
health (before that blest life is attained). This 
third blessing I beseech of thee, O Homa, thou 
that drivest death afar, the long vitality of life.” J 

' 0 yellow Horna, I keep in thee by my worj 
(thy power of giving) knowledge, strength, victory. 


* Quoted in the Essay on on “ The sacred Homa tree*’ by Nasar- 
vanji E. Belmoria in Zoroastrianism in the light of Theosophy^ 98—99. 

f As we have already remarked, Sanskrit s is frequently changed 
jnto Zend h, vide group (1) of the words given in § 1 of this Chapter. 

J Homa Yasht, Yasna IX. 
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health, healing, advancement, growth, vigour to' the 
whole body, understanding of subjects of every kind. 
I keep in Thee (by my word) that (power) that I 
might wander freely in the word, putting an end 
to troubles, and annihilating the destructive powers 
(of the enemies of the good creation).”# 

We si. all now quote a few verses from the Ki.* 
Veda : — 

II ^ I 

II ^=RT 1|qt irf^ I wqrsTt 

II 


*T® 5, g;® « q K, % II 

“>) pare Soma, the great (or nourishing) food, 
give us (the following things), and lead J|s to vic- 
tory ; and make us liappy. 

O Soma, give us light (brightness of under- 
standing), give us blessedness, give us all good 
things ; an 1 make us happy. ! 

O Soma, give us strength, give us wisd<im, 
drive away our enemies, and make us happy.” t 

Some Western scholars anxious to prove that 
the ancient Aryas were not above eating meat or 
drinking wine generally maintain that Soma was 
some intoxicating plant, and Soma juice a sort of 
fermented liquor thereof. The view is belied by 
what is said about Soma (or Homa) both in the 
Vedas and the Zend Avesta. Darmesteter, the 
learned translator of the Zend Avesta, rightly 
remarks { “It (Soma or Homa) comprises in it the 


* Homa Vashi, 17. 
t Pig Veda, IX. 22, 1-4. 
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power <d life of all the ve^tablo kingdom.”# It is 
tilled in Zend AvBstai“.the king of heading plants.” 
ahd the same epithet is applied to it m the Vedas.t 

There cssO be no question^ then, that Soma is 
the name qI a medioinal herb. It is possible, as 
Prof. Max Muller conjectures that Soma does not 
grew in India, but in some unknown northern re- 
gions. Loss ot its identity and consequent obscurity 
of its true character naturally invested it in course 
of time with a halo of sanctity. In the Zend 
Avesta, it is the giver of iinraortaiity. And when 
the Zoroastrians developed the theory of ressurec- 
tion, it was this Iloma (or Soma) whose aid was 
called in for resuscitating the dead bodies to life. 
Again it is this Soma, or its two varieties called 
White Homa, and the jj^ainless Tree which became 
the prototype of the Biblical “Tree of Know- 
ledge,” ajad the “Tree of Life” supposed to have 
existed irr Paradise. We have already referred to 
the opinion of Dr. Speigel on this point in section 
8 of the last Chajder, and have also quoted Prof. 
Max Muller to show that even he cannot deny a 
similarity between the Soma or Homa and the 
Biblical “Tree of Life.” We may also quote Mad 
ame Blavatsky’s opinion on this question ; “Plainly 
speaking Soma is the fruit of the tree of Knowledge 
forbidden by the jealous Elohim to Adam and Eve 
or Yohvi ‘lest man should become as one of us.’ ” | 

18 . — Summary. 

We have shown that the doctrines and cere- 
monials of the Zoroastrians have a most remarkable 
similarity to those of the Vedas. We have also 
shown that the language and even versification of 


* 2etui Avesta, Part I, Intr6duction, p. UXIX. 

+ See Rig Veda, X. 97, 18-22. 

^ Secret, Doctrine, Vol. II, pp. 498, 499. 
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mMt) closely related t© those sof'the Vedas, ^ta^her, 
it has also hoQH shown that the ftfUowers ©fhhth 
the religions called themselves by the common 
nfime ‘^Aryas” in ancient times. Can any one sqg* 
gest lor a moment that all these resembtanoes and 
coincidences are accidental ? The suggestion 1ms 
never been made, and never will be made. We 
must accept one or the other of the following three 
theories to account for them - 

1(1) That the language and religion of the Ved- 
as are derived from those of the Zend Avesia. 

(2) That the language and religion of the Ved- 
as and those of the Zend A^ 1 esta had a common 
source, and were both derived from an older and 
now extinct system of language and religion. 

(3) That the language and religion of the Zend 
Avestn are derived from the Vedic language and 
religion. 

The theory No. (1) has been never put for- 
ward by any authority, and the Vedas are believed 
to be o'der than the Zend Avesta by all soholars 
whose opinion has any weight on the subject.# 
The choica lies only between the last two theories 
mentioned above. We hold to the theory No. (3). 
Before adducing our reasons for this belief^ we 
shall cite a few authorities supporting our view. 

We have already quoted the opinion of Sir 
William Jones on the striking similarity between 
Sanskrit and Zetid languages^ 

“It follows,” continues Sir William Jones, 
“that the language of the Zend was at least a dia- 
lect of the Sanskrit approaching perhaps as nearly 
to it as the Prakrit, or other popular idioms Which 

♦ See Note on the chronology of the six great religions at the 
of the TntroAuction. 
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we know to have bofen spokea ia India two thous- 
and y«ars ago.’*# 

‘ Darmesteter in his Translation of the Zend 
Avesta (^Sacred Books of ike East Series^ refers to 
several other authorities holding this veiw, though 
he himself Accepts the theory No. (2) given above. 
It should, however, be noted that like Sir Williero 
Jones these authorities concern theifiselves with 
the relationship of the two languages rather than 
that of the two religions. Speaking of Father 
Paulo de Saint Barthelemy, Parmesteter says: 
“His conclusions were that in a far remote anti- 
quity Sanskrit was spoken in Persia and India, and 
that it gave birth to the Zefid language.!” Dar- 
mesteter continues: “In 1808, John Lydon regarded 

Zend as a Prakrit dialect parallel to Pali 

In the eyes of Ersldne, Zend was a Sanskrit 

dialect irupoj’ted from India by the founders of 
Mazdaism, but never spoken in Persia.” About 
Peter von Bohlen, he says: ‘‘According to him 
Zend is a Prakrit dialect as it had been pronounced 
by Jones, Lyden and Erskine.”J 

For the following reasons we hold it to be 
sufficiently proved that the Zoroastrian religion is 
derived from the Vedas 

(i) In the Zend Avesta, Zoroaster speaks of an 
older Revelation which could be no other than the 
Veda< 

W,e will quote Haug J— 

“In the Gathas (which are the oldest parts 
of the Zend Avesta), we find Zarathushtra alluding 
to old revelation, (Yas. XL, VI, 6), and praising the 
wisdom of Saoshyan^s, Atharvas, “fire-priest,” (Yas. 

* Asiatic Rtstarches, 11 , § 3 . 

f Zend Avesta^ Part I Introduction, P. xxi. 

I ibid. 
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Klvi, 3 xlviii, 12). H« exhorts his party to respect 
and revere the Ansra ^Yas, xviii, 1 5)^ i. the 

Angiras of the Vedio hymns, who formedtone of 
idle most ancient and oelebriitod priestly families of 
the ancient Aryans, and who seem to boNinore 
closely connected with the ante-Zoroastriah form 
of Pargi religion than any other of the later Brah- 
manical famuies. These Angiras are often men- 
tioned together with the Atharvans, or “fire-priests” 
and both are regarded in the Vedic literature as 
the authors, (we should say rishis,^ of the Athar- 
va Veda, which is called the Veda of the Atharv- 
angiras or the Acliarvan or Angiras Veda, 
the Veda of the Atharvans or Angiras. f” 

Again Dr. Hang says: — 

“In his own works he (i.e, Zarathushtra) calls 
himself a mathrcm, ‘reciter of mantras,’ a duta ‘me<»- 
aenger’ sent by Aliura Mazda. 

(ii) In Homa Yaslit (a chapter of the Zend 
Avesta) an enumeration is made of four persons 
who had prepared Homa i.e., performed the Vedic 
ceremony of Soma-ishti or before 

the time of Zarathushtra. All the names except 
Zarathushtra’s own father Paurushaspa (whose 
name also can be at once rendered into Sanskrit 
Paurushasva), occur in the Vedic literature. 

The first who prepared Homa was Vivanfivat. 

“A son was born to him, Yima, the bright, pos- 
sessing a good congregation, the most majestic, who 
gazes most, at the sun among men.” The second was 
Athwya of whom Thraetaona, was born “ who smote 
Azhx Dahaka, the serpent.” The third was Thrita 


• The patenthesis is ours, 
t Haug*s Essays, p. 294. 
t ma, p. 297. 
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were borti t'ta) aoas. Thje fourth w«l 
Bi^^vtshtra'js own father Paurush'$,spu • “ Thbjk 
'irort',ht>«v to hitn, — (sajns Hoina to ZWitiui^tHM- 
thoa hojiy 2 ^rathti 9 htra, jn the dwelling of Pan^- 
asps/ created agaunst the demooc, devoted ip the 
bel^ of A-hjira, rpnowped in Atyq,na vaeja or “ the 
Aryan country. "**' 

' Now* tha first of these, and his sop 

I^ma^,a«e identical 'with Vtmsvat and his 3®nF«»aa 
Jameusi in ^he Vedie literatuise. la the 
2«end. Avasta Yima 4s represent^ as a hin|; and la 
os^d«. .£%sAati|a (§. K^attia«Ba king) an 
epithet which, ia, the Shaimam'M Fwdausi heeonouw 
Jemshaid. Dr. Hang tracesthis trachtiont® the Vedic/ 
literature and says ; “ T%na EJi^aita (Jamshed) 

and YfUfftfi ra(jia.t Theinajuesisad epithets are' the 

same. Y%na is identical with Yaifia, and Klhshaita 
means “ king,” the same as raja. The family name 
of both is the same Vivanhao or son of\FironAyo^ in 
the Zend Avosta (s(?e the second Fargard of tlw 
Vjen,didad) and Frtt«saw/«ta.or son of Vivaswat in 
thO'Vedm’Jt 

is -also, according to the Zend Avesta, 
first prephet, “ The fair Pima, O holy Zara- 
thtiehtra •(says Ahura Mazda), he was tfie first 
mortal b^Ore thee with whom I, Ahurs Mazda, did 
converse, whom I taught the law of Zaratibushjtra.”§ 

ThCsecond predeoesson of Zarathisshtra who-is said 
tohavsipfflqfemnMiSoma Yajoa, viz., AMicy/randhiSson 


Qaot»d in the on theo£U»:ed Ha^ialiia in 

m pf Tieospphy, 

t As we have already said Z, Khshatia is to be derived dirccly from 
word is used in the Vedas in the sense of “ king” In 
latter Sanskrit ATrAiZ/fW becomes obsolete. It is from ^ this, J^«>wfver, 
that the word Kshattriya (royal or wanior class) is derived ( 

nr# Pfcnini IV 1,138. 

X Hattg’s Msstnys, p. 277. 

§MttgudlI, 2. 
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Thraitana (the Feridim of are.indenti- 

eal with Aptyu aud Traitana, Dr. Haug says: — 
“ Thraitana 'Feridun) is easily recognized in the 

Vedie Traitana His ffther is called Athwya 

which corresponds exactly with the frequent sur- 
name of Trita in the Vedas, viz Aptya* 

The third viz.^ Tlirita is is identical with Vedic 
Trita. Dr. Haug says: — 

“ Thrita, one of the .Sama family (from which 
the great . hero Rustam sprang) is, in the Zend 
Avesta, the first physician, the curer of the di- 
seases created by Ahriman, an idea which we find 
also attached to Trita in the Vedas. He is said 
in the Atharva Meda (VJ, 113, 1) to extinguish 
illness in man ..... ...He grants along life (Taittiriya 
Sanhita, i. 8,102). Any evil thing is to be sent 
to him to be appeased (Rv. VXI. 47, 13.) This 
circumstance is hinted at in the Zend Avesta by the 
surname Sama which means appeaser.”']' 

It is not a little remarkable that names of all 
the predecessors of Zarathushtra (except his own 
father) should be traceable to the Vedic literature 
The above enumeration is obviously a sort or remi- 
niscences of Vedic allegories or traditions still re- 
tained by the Iranians in Zarathushtra’s time 

(iii) There is in the Zend Avesta a clear aud 
unmistakeable reference to the Athrva Veda. We 
will reproduce it as it is quoted bjr Dr. Haug : 

Homa deposed Keresani from his sovereignty 
whose lust of power had so increased that lie said : 
no Athravas (fire-priest.s’) repetition of Apam avisht- 
itih (‘‘ approach of tlie waters ”) shall be tolerated 
in my empire to make it prosper ; (and) he would 
annihilate all that are prosperous, (andl put down 
all that are prosperous by destroying them.’’ 

* Haug’s Essays p. zfi. 
f Haug’s Essays, p. 278, 

23 
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IN^ a foot-note Dr. Haun; adds: — “It is evi- 
dent from the context that Keresani is the name of 
some enemy of the Atharva reliirion; and there can 
be little doubt that he is t le Krisami of the Vedic 
books, (Aitareya Brahmana. Ill, 26).” 

In anther foot-note the learned Doctor saj^s 
about the words “ apam aivishtish” occurring in the 
above verse of the Zend Avesta: — 

“ These words are evidently a technical name 
for the Atharva Veda Sanhita, which commences in 
some manuscripts with the Mantra “ Shanno «< 
devirabhishtaye, apo bhavanto pitaye ” in which 
both words ocur ; this Mantra is omitted at the 
commencement of the printed edition, but is given 
in I. 6. 1, where it also occurs in the manuscript 
alluded to. That the Atharva Veda actually com- 
menced with these words about 2,000 years ago 
is clearly shown by Patanjali’s quotation of the 
initial words of the four Vedas, in his introduction 
to the Mahahhashya where the words ehanno 
devirabhishtaye represent the Atharva Veda.X’ 

This clear and unqestiouable reference to the 
Atharva Veda is proot conclusive ,of the priority;!; 
of the Vedas to the Zend Avesta. 


* This is the Achamana Mantra well-known to every Arya, 

Shanno devi RaBHISHTAYE APO hhavantu pitaye, Shanyorabhi 
sravantuna/i. The two words which we have put in capitals occur 
in the vers^ of the Zend Avesta with but slight alteration and 
in the reverse order, 

t Hang's Essays p; 182. 

; Western scholars inaiiitain that ten Vedas were written at 
different periods of time and that \hi: /l/hcuva Veda is ihc least 
ancient c f the four Vedas. If even the Atharva Veda could be shown 
to be older than the Zend Avesta, it follows a fortiori that the other 
thr«e Vedas are still more ancient than the Zend Avesta. 
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(tv) It ean bo proved that the ancient Parsis 
were a colony from India. 

Prefessor Max Muller says in clear terms : — 

“It can now be proved even by geographical 
evidence that the Zoroastrians had been settled in 

India before they emigrated into Persia That 

the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started from 
India during the Vedic period can be proved as 
distinctly as that the inhabitants ol Messilia started 
from Greece.”* 

Still more unambiguous are the words used by 
the learned Professor in his lectures on the Science 
of Language : — 

The Zoroastrians weie a colony from Northern 
India. They had been together for a time with the 
people whose sacred songs have been preserved to us 
in the Veda, A schism took place and the Zoras- 
trians migrated westward to Arachasia and Persia... 
They gave to the new cities and to the rivers along 
which they settled the names of cities and rivers 
familiar to them, and reminding them of the locali- 
ties which they had left. Now as a Persian /« points 
to a Sanskrit s, Harayu would be in Sanskait Sara- 
yu. One of the sacred rivers of India (a river 
mentioned in the Veda...) has the name of Sarayn, 
the modern Sarja.”i 

Besides ‘Harayu,’ and ‘Sarayu’ referred to by 
Professor Max Muller, many other names of Persian 
localities can be traced to Sanskrit names. For ex- 
ample : — 

( a) Euphrates, the name of a famous river in 
Persia, or '‘Farat^ as it is more generally called, is 
to be traced to the word ‘Bharata,' a very ancient 
name ija Sanskrit not only of this country (India) 


•t* Chips from a German 2 vofkshop, Vol. I, p. 235. 
t Lectures on the Science of Lan^imge, Vol. I, p. 235. 
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bu^i also of its inhabitants We still use the word 
‘.Bharata,’* ‘Bharatavarsha’ or ‘ l^haratakhanda’ for 
India. That it was originally the name of the peo- 

§ le will be evident to those who have read the great 
anskrit Epic the Mahahharata. The very name 
“ Mahahharata^' signifies the ‘ history of (Maha the 
great (Bliarata) people, the sons of king Bharata.’ 
The people of India who called themselves ‘Bharata’ 
emigrated and settled on the banks of the river to 
which they gave their name. That Sanskrit hb is 
••h.anged in Pensian jd/# or y'is evident from (Vedic) 
Sanskrit verb yrihh t ‘to take or accept’ which in 
Persian becomes grift. 

Q>) Bahyloi} —The name of a celebrated city in 
Persia— once the capital of a great empire, situated 
( n the banks of the Euphrates, can be traced to 
^ Hhuj)nlan ^ — the people of ‘Bhupala’ who proliably 
emigrated from India and founded this city. 

(r ) The people known as ^Cossaei^^ living on 
the banks of the Tigris probably emigrated from 
Kashi or Benares — a city of great antiquity in 
India. 

{d) The word Iran is ceatainly a corruption of 
Aryan^ and was given to the country by the Aryan 
people who settled there. 

In order to prove that a system of religion is 
derived from another ; three things are to be prov- 
ed ot‘ 5., (I) the community of ideas and similarity 
of doctrines between them ; (2) the priority of one 


Bharata'" is the patronymic from Bharata^ and means ‘the sons 
oi Bharata,’ a celebrated king of ancient India who gave his name to 
his people and then to his country. He was th e son of Dushyanta 
ana Shakuutala whose story is celabrated in Kalidasa’s immortal 
comedy of ‘Shaknntala’ 

+ In modern Sanskrit 'the form of the verb is ^77//, but in Vedic 
Sanskrit is in\'ariablv Grihh. 
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to the other ; and (3) a channels or channel of 
cotnraunicaoion between them. Now, the similarity 
of doctrines between the Vedic and Zoroastrian 
religions is too manifest to be questioned by any 
body. The priority of the Vedas to the Zend 
Avesta has also been clearly shown. The channel 
of communication is sel {evident, when it is proved 
that the Iranians were a body of colonists from 
India, and emigrated from here in the Vedic period. 
It would also be eas^ to point out channels of sub- 
sequent communication. Fo*” instance, in Namah 
Zaradusht^^ we are told that Vyasa went to Persia 
and held a religious discussion with Zaradusht. God 
says to Zarathushtra ; “ A very wise Brahman 
named Vyasa whose like is scarcely to be found on 
tlie earth will come fx’om India. He intends to put 
to you the question ; Why is not God the imme- 
diate creator of all that exists?” (65, 66). 

“Tell him that God created the First Intelli- 
gence without the assistance of any other ; other 
material worlds (He created) tlirough this Intelli- 
gence.” (67). 

‘‘There can attach no blemish to His creator- 
ship on account of the assistance or mediation of 
the First Intelligence.” (66). 

The second question will be ; “W7hy is fire be- 
low the sky ; the air below the fire : the water 
below the air : and the earth below water ? ” (71), 


* This work, tlioi^;^h certainly of considerably later date than the 
Zend Avesta, is ascribed to Zaradusht. The fact is that there have 
been several peisonages of this name, as there have been several 
Rishis bearing the names of Brahma, Vasliishta, Narada, ete., and 
possibly of Vyasa too. As many as thirteen Zaradushtras are men- 
tioned in Dabistan. The first of them, who is supposed to be the 
founder of Tarsi religion, w’as called vSpitania Zarathushtra to distin- 
guish him from others, 
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Thien follows an answer to this question which 
God instructs Zaradusht to return to Vyasa (72 — 
75). _ Sasan V. in his commentary adds ; “Vyasa 
met Gustaspa face to face in Balakh. The kin<? invited 
all wise men ; Zarathushtra also came out from his 
prayer room. And Vyasa embraced the religion 
of Zarathushtra.” 

This refers to the time of Gustaspa,* the cele 
brated king of Bactria, who is said to have first pro 
rnulgated Zoroastrianism as a State religion about 
550 BC., a most important time in tlie development 
of. Zoroastrianism. From the highly eulogistic 
words in which Vyasa is spoken of, it is possible 
that the personage meant is no other than the well 
known author ot the Vcda'nta SiUras and of the 
commentary on Patanjali’s Sutras, Sasan V. 

wrote bis comentary in comparatively recent times, 
and, therefore, his .statement .diout the conversion 
of Fyasa to Zoroastrianism need iicd be taken 
seriously. While it i.s of no little significance that 
the Parsi books themselves supply evidence of a 
contact between two greaf, teachers of the two reli- 
gions at a most important and epoch-making time 
in the history of Zoroastrainism. 

Coming down to still later times we find that 
Sasan I., from whose works we have quoted more 
than once, not only lived in India, but also wrote 
his works here. In clause 38 of his book God is made to 
say: — “Blessed be thou, for I have accepted thyde- 

♦ This is a later form of the real name of this king which was 
Vistaspa corresponding to vSanskrit V'isfas/iva. In Greek books he 
is known as Hystaspes. According to a Parsi writer, Dr. S. A. Kha- 
padia, M.D., Iv .R.C.P., Vistaspa or (rustasjja fioiii i.slied nearly 3,500 
years ago. f F/V/f his ‘Teaching of Zoroaster and the Philosophy of 
the Parsi Religion, Wisdo^n of the East Series, p. \S to 18). This 
nearly tallies with the i^eriod as^ignod to the great Vyasa in Hindu 
chronology, 
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eire. ‘’Sasan V. says in his commentary on this: It 
should be stated that after Alexander’s conquest of 
Persia, Sasan, son of Darah separated himself from 
his uncle, went to India and eiiwaored himself in 
piety and contemplation of VTod. God was gracious 
to him and accepLci him as a prophet. 

Sasan V, goes on to -jay, that Sasan I., ended 
his days in India, 'fhus it was in India that one of 
the last inspired writers of the Parsis whose writings 
in pliilosophical acumen and logical reasoning are 
not surpassed by the works of any other inspired 
Parsi writer of the later age, was favoured with di- 
vine acceptance, which Sasan V. interprets to mean 
Ihvine mission. 

It is thus abundantly clear that Zoroastrianism 
was not only originally derived from the Vedas when 
the ancestors of the Parsis emigrated from India 
in the Vedic period), but that it has been influenced 
by the Vedic religion in Its later developments also. 
This accounts for the fact that it is so very similar 
to the Vedic religion even as presented in its latest 
inspired writings or the Uasatirs. 

shall conclude this chapter by quoting the 
opinion of a Parsi writer on tlie essential unity of 
the Vedic and Zoroastrian religions: — 

“ Pure Vedism and pure Zoroastrianism are 
one. Zoroastrianism sprang up as a reformatory re- 
volution against the corruptions and superstitions 
which had obscured the primitive Vedic trutlis and 
which stood in the place of the pure old religion to 
serve the purposes of priest- craft and despotism. 


Sasan I., p. 38. 
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Zoroaster did in the far off antiquity what the great 
and saintly Buddha did after him.” {Zoroastrianism 
and Theosophy by Khursedji N. Seervai, Record- 
ing Secretary, T. S., Eastern Division),* 

Comments are hardly needed. The writer virtu- 
ally admits that Zoroaster was like Buddha an Arya 
reformer, whose object was to purge the Vedic 
religion of its later corruptions Another Parsi 
writer, Dr. S. A. Kapadia in his recent book, t ex- 
presses a similar opinion that the mission of Zoro- 
aster was only to restore the purity of “the primi- 
tive Aryan religion, or "the ancient monotheistic 
religion of the Aryas,” (whicli, however, he does 
not distinctly say to be the Vedic religion). Says 
he: “Things which were originally manifestations 
of God’s works, became in course of time personified, 
assumed sliapes of deities in the frail imagination of 
the devotees, and finally came to be adored in lieu 
of the Great Architect of the world. Tlius a religi- 
ous system in itself philosophically sublime, dege- 
nerated into a system of polytheism, having for its 
objects, adoration of idols and visible forin.s of good 
and evil spirits, reflective of human imagination. 
This was the great evil which our prophet Zara- 
thushtra laboured to remedy, and to restore the 
then ancient faith to its pristine purity of Ahura 
worship was his chief object.” 

It is probable that when Zoroaster flourished, 
the pure and monotheistic religion of the 
Vedas had degenerated into a belief in many 
gods or devas with Indra as their king, and 
that the teaching of Zoroaster was a protest 
against this polytheistic tendency of the 
times. Naturally enough this protest must have 


* Zorockstrianism in the light of Theosophy ^ p. 63. 
t The Teachings of Zoroastrianism and the Philosophy of 
Parsi Religoin^ ‘‘ pp. 16-17. 
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caused some bitterness of feelings between those 
who clung bo the current belief and the supporters of 
the reform movement. This would explain why 
devas * or gods worshiped 'uy the so-called Vedic 
Aryas came to be looked upon as ‘evil spirits’ in 
the Zend Aveata, Indra* being regarded as their 
chief; while the word Asura * (Z. Ahura) which 
the Zoroastrians used as the principle name of their 
Deity, underwent a similar change in Sanskrit, and 
came to be used invariably in the sense of an ‘evil 
being.' 

History, both ancient and modern, furnishes us 
with many illustrations of the truth that whenever 
through the selfishness; and ascendency of the priest- 
ly class, the religious- apathy and ignorance of the 
masses, or other causes, a religion has degenerated, 
there has risen some high-souled man who being 
fired with a love agd enthusiasm for truth and 
justice, undertakes the difficult task of reformation. 
Wh^t Zoroaster had to do in the far-off antiquity 
and Gautama Buddha in later times, Raja Bam 
Mohan Rai, and last though not least, Swanii Da- 
yananda Saraswati did in our own times. Each of 
these great men, according to his own lights, strove 
td reform the old religion of the Vedas, — the pri- 
mitive hoary religion of humanity, and to rescue it 
from the degradation into which ignorance and sel- 
fishness had plunged it. Througli causes on which 
we need not dilate here, Zoroastrianism like Bud- 
dhism, assumed the form of a new religion. But 
we think it has been shown clearly enough that the 
principal truths taught by Zoroaster like those 
taught by Buddha were based on and derived from 
the Vedas. 


Vide foot' notes on the words Asura, Deta^ Indra in § i of thi 
Chapter. As we have explained lhere» Deviu in the Zend Avest 
mean “evil spirits,” and Indra. their king. 
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We have seen that the principles of Mahome- 
danism and Christianity are derived from Judaism, 
those of Christianity being partly traceable also to 
Buddhism, that the doctrines of Judaism can be 
deduced from Zoroastrianism, and further that 
both Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, are directly 
traceable to the Vedic religion. Can we similarly 
trace the teachings of the Vedas to any other 
religion? No ; for liistory does not know of any 
•older or prior religion. Professor Max Muller, 
who made a lifelong .study of the Vedas and than 
whom there has perhaps been no greater scholar of 
the science of comparative religion, says; — 

“The Vedic religion was the only one, the 
development of which took place without any ex- 
traneous influences Even in the reli- 

gion of the Hebrews, Babylonian, Phoenician and 
at a later time Persian influences have been dis- 
covered.”* 

There are then obviously only two ways of 
accounting for the origin of Vedic religion : — either 
to regard the Vedic Bishis as inspired men, or to 
believe that they themselves by their unaided 
reason worked out the system of religious thought 
contained in the Vedas. 

Even writers who do not believe in the Vedic 
revelation admit that the idea of Grod which is the 
keystone in the arch of religion, could not be ori- 


“ India what can it teach us p. 129. 
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ginated by man. Dr. Flint in his ^‘Theism”*. 
gays : — 

“ The Q-od of all those anaong us who believe 
in God, even of those who reject Christainity, who 
reject all revelation, is the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. From these ancient Jewish fathers th.e 
knowledge of Him has historically descended 
through an unbroken succession of generations to 
us. We have inherited it from them. If it had 
not thus come down to us, 5f we had not been born 
into a society pervaded by it, there is no reason to 
suppose that we should have found it out for our- 
selves.’’ Then speaking of the views expressed by 
the Koran, ” every child is born into the 
religion of nature; its parents make it a Jew, a 
Christian or a Magian,” — Dr. Flint says “The 
view is, however,, not a true one. A child is born 
not into theteligion of nature, but into blank igno- 
rance, and left entiiely to itself, it would probably 
never find as much religious truth as the most 
Ignorant of parents can teach it.”t 

Most of our readers who have follvjwed us 
through the last two chapters will probably agree 
with us that tl^e idea of God, as taught in the 
Bible, is derived from the Vedas, through the Zend 
Avesta, and that long before Abraham, Moses, 
Isaac, and Jacob were born, the Vedio Rishis had 
prayed to, and preached about one Eternal and 
Omnipresent God. We are, therefore, justified in 
repeating the words of Dr. Flint with necessary 
alterations, and saying : — The God of all those 
apnong us, who believe in God, even of those who 
reject the Vedas, who reject all revelation, is the 
God of Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Anyiruh. From 
these primitive Vedic Rishis the knowledge of Him 
has historically descended through an unbroken sue- 

* “ Theism'' being the “ Baird Ivectnres for 1876 by Robert Flint 
P.D., IvL.D,, F. R, S.K., rsth Fkhtion;, p. 19. 

t Theism ^ p^ 20, 
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(Cession of generations to us. We have inherited it, 
from them. If it had not thus come down to us 
if we had not been born into a society pervaded by 
it, there is no reason to suppose that we should 
have found it out for ourselves.” 

The tendency of some modern thinkers is to 
explain the existence and growth of all institutions 
and ideas, — the idea of God not excepted, — by Evo- 
lution* i.e., by gradual and continuous progress 
from crude beginning. Now, while speaking of the 
three Semitic religions, — Judaism, Cliristianity, 
and Mohamedanism. (which alone he regards as 
'I'heistic) — I'rof, Flint remarks about Mohainedan- 
ism ; — 

“Although the latest of the three to arise* 
Mahommedanism is manifestly the least developed* 
the least mature. Instead of evolving and extend- 
ing the theistic idea which it borrwed, it has marred 
and mutilated it.”t 

Though himself an uncompromising evolution- 
ist, Grant Allen makes a similar remark about 
Christianity having borrowed the idea of God from 
Judaism and having marred it. ‘‘ Christianity,” 
says he borrowed form Judaism tliis magnificent 
concept, and humanly speaking, proceeded to spoil 
it by its addition of the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
who mar the complete unity of the grand Hebrew 
ideal.”t 

In Chapter V,§ 1 1 , and Chapter VI,§ 5, we have 
shown that the idea of God has similarly deteriora- 
ted, rather than improved, in passing from the Ve- 
das into the Zend Avosta, and thence into the Old 
Testament. How will the Evolutiorfist explain 


• E.g., ste Grant Evolulion of the Idea of Gcd (Rationalist 

Press Association Series), 
f Tfieism, p. 44. 

Evolution of the Idea of God. p. 14, 
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these facts which are so diametrically opposed to 
his theory of evolution?* 

As already observed the choice lies be- 
tween (l) regardirg the Vedic Rishis as ins- 
pired writers, and (2) ascribing to their unaided 
season, a system of religion and philosophy at 
once pure and perfect,' simple and grand, true 
and consistent, — from which the founders and 
teachers of all other religions have drawn their 
inspiration, and which has, thus, in one form 
or other, brought light and peace to tfll man- 
kind, guiding t’lem in darkness, strengthening them 
in danorer, and eonsolinir them in affliction. And we 
should not forget that these liisJm, as is generally 
acknowledged, lived m the most ancient and primi- 
tive times when the human races was yet in its 
childhood. We leave the reader to choose which 


* We ourselvCvS are not opposed to ths theory of evolution in 
r sped of the idea of God in this sense that by lapse of time and 
with the ever increasing stock of our knowledge we get betttr 
apprehensions of divine attributes. To quote from Dr. Flint’s 
^'T/ieisnr. '^ — “Thousands of years ago, there were men who said as 
plainly as could be done or desired that Cod was Ommipbtent\h\iX sure- 
ly every one who believes in God will acknowledge that the discoveries 
of modern astronmy give more overwhelming impression of divine 
power, than either heathen sage, or Hebrew psalmist can be imagined 
as possessing. It is ages since men ascribed perfect wisdom to God j 
but all discoveries of science which help us to understand how the 
earth is related to other worlds,— how it has been brought into its 
present condition, hoW it has been stocked, adorned and enriched 
with its varied tribes of plants and animals,— and how these have 
been developed, distributed and ^ovided for must be accepted by 
every intelligent theist, as enlarging and correcting human views as 
to God’s ways of working, and consequently as to His wisdom, ’ fpp. 
54-55;. Dr. Flint, however, admits : “I do not believe, indeed, that 
we shall find out any obsolutely new truth about God.” fp. 53; 
Evolution presupposes existing germs. These serms are what we 
find in the Vedas, 
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aver »lteniative lae thinks more reasonable. But 
on whichever side his choice may be, we hope, 
enough has been said to prove that the Vedas are 
the ultimate source to which all religious know- 
ledge can be traced. To our mind the second al- 
ternative seems opposed to the whole course of the 
history of religion. We can now repeat the words 
of H. P. Blavatsky already quoted: ‘‘ There never 
was a religious founder, whether Aryan, Semitic 
or Turanian’ who had invented a new religion, or 
revealed a new trutji. These founders are all 
transmitters^ not original teachers.” Who is then 
the original teacher of religion? Who except God 
about whom the great Patanjali says: ^ - 

“ He is the teacher of even the 
most ancient Rishis, being not limited by time.”* 

We have followed up the stream of religion 
along the diverse main channels in which it flows 
or has flowed in successive ages. The Koran and 
the Bible lead us to the Zend Avesta^ and the latter 
cn to the Vedas. Thence we can proceed no fur tli el- 
and find the stream merging itself into the perpe- 
tual snows which descend from heavens. 

Are we then not justified in saying that the Ve- 
das are the fountain head-op religion? 


* Yoga Sutra I, ( i ), 26. 



••Was the Unlvex^se Created out of Nothing^? 

A REPLY. 

A personal friend has under the non de plume of K 
^ Lover of Truth’* contributed to the Muslim Reuieiv a series 
of" aiticles entitled Thoughts on the Fountainhead of 
Religion” as a criticism on my lx)ok of that name, which 
first appeared by instalments in the Vedic Magazine. So 
far as the subject of my book is concerned the series is yet 
far from complete, though six articles have so far appeared. 
One of these articles headed “The Interpretation of the 
Vedas ” had httle or nothing to do with the subject of my 
book, but was a general attack on the position of the Arya 
Samaj in respect of Swami Dayanand’s interpretation of the 
Vedas. It has been already replied to by my learned friend, 
Pundit Ghasi Ram, m. a., n n* b., in the Vedic Magazine 
of Asarh 1968. Two other articles which appeared in the 
Muslim Revicio of December 1910 and April 1911, are 
intended to controvert the Vedic doctrine of eiernify of 
matter and which though having no essential con- 

nection with the argument of my book, has been incident- 
ally referred to on pages 119—123 of Fountainhead of 
Religion. It is the first of these two articles headed “Is the 
universe created oat of something?” to which I attempt a 
reply in the present article. 

My friend begins thus : 

“Our Ar>a friends hold and our author alleges 

that this universe could not have been created out of nothing, that 
to create a thing out of nothing is an impossibility. I say on the 
contrary that to create a thing out of any existing thing is not only 
an impossibility but a contradiction in terms. If a thing is created 
at all, it must be created out of nothings or it is not created at all. 
If creation means any thing it means creation out oT nothing^ or it 
means nothing at all.” The Italics are his own. 
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He then proceeds to sa^r thit 

If our souls and matter are self existent and co-cternal wrtfa God> 
‘‘there is no creation at all. There is only at best a making like 
that of a potter, and not a creation.” 

This is at best quarrelling over words. The critic assum- 
es that the word creation (with its cognate words create ^ crea* 
tor, &c,)^ can be used in the sense of creatimi out of mthuig 
only. Ill this he is quite mistaken. The word creator is 
etymologically the same as the Sanskrit word kartri which 
means maker, doer, agent or cause and is derived from W kri 
to do, make, or cause. The idea of creation ex nihilo is fo- 
reign to its etymological meaning. It is true that the Eng- 
lish people, who use the word, being (as Christians) believers 
in the doctrine of creation ex nikilo, have come to use the 
word create in that sense* But it is wrong to say that the 
word is employed in that sense only. It is used in both 
senses ; I will quote from Webster's Dictionary: 

“CREATE, V. t. — to bring into being ; to form out of 
nothin g ; in caiiseto exist. 

(2) To effect by the agency and under the laws of causation 
to be the occasion of ; to cause ; to produce ; to form or fashion; 
to renew.’’ 

The second meaning is exactly the same meaning in 
Whi(ph I have used the expression and we are certainly entit- 
led to use it in that sense. 

Mr. “Eover of Truth’' then proceeds: — 

“ Every one would concede that the words create and make con- 
note quite different and distinct ideas, and words connoting these 
two different ideas exist in every language, whether it be Greek or 
Latin, Hebrew or Arabic, Sanskrit or Pali, and thede words have 
existed in these languages in all times and in all ages. Since the 
word create has existed in all climes and ages, and in languages all 
the world over, it follows that the idea connoted by this word is pre- 
sent everywhere and has l>ceu present since the very creation. 
Since this idea has been so [lersisicntly present everywhere and since 
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an tim^, tb« idea must ’‘cpre^era a /ac^, a rfaJify^ md tjof a myth^ 
a fxcHom^^^ 

Here the learned critic has made a hiost sweeping asser- 
tion withoitl the least attempt to prove it. Where are* the 
words in all the difieieiit languages of the world connoting 
the idea of creation out of nothing pure and simple? I can- 
not pretend to a knowledge of all the languages. But it 
would be interesting it Mr. “lyover of Truth’' were to endea- 
vour to get such words from all the languages instead of 
quietly assuming them to exist. . It has been shown that the 
English word create did not connote that idea originally, and 
does not alwa 3 ^sor necessarily connote it now. I know of 
no such word in Sanskrit Whenever Sanskrit Philosophers 
speak of the idea in order to refute or discuss it, they have to 
empl a phrase or sentence instead of a word. For example, 
Kapila iu his Smikhya Sutra describes it as 
“production of a thing out of nothing.” Elsewhere it is described 
as *4riTcq%; “production of an existence out of non-exis- 
tence.” In Ciia it is spoken of as t “existence out 

of what is non-existent. ’’ Nor do I know of any such word 
in Hindi. I am not aware if there is a separate word for this 
idea in Hebrew. But the Hebrew word bara used in the 
opening verse of the Gcfiesis^ which is generally translated 
into “created,” means, correctly speaking, “ cut, cut out, 
planned, or fashioned,” which would mean 'created out of 
something,’ rather than 'created out of nothing.’ When the 
major premiss (that a word connoting the oi creation 

out of nothing has existed “ in all climes and ages and in 
languages all the world over”) turns out to be a false 
assumption, ihe cpnc’usion (that the idea must represent a 
fact or reality) falls to the ground. 

"No real thing can come out of nothing ” — Son 

hhya Sutra^ I. 78. 

|Bhagvad Gita, II. i6, 
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After “so much by way of preface/' my friend proceeds 
to show, (as he thinks), that if mcUUr be assumed to be 
eternal, God's agency in the physical world would be nowhere. 
With this end he has adduced some examples which are 
suppased to be the stock arguments of some materialistic 
atheists. Here are they : — 

“A seed falls on the ground. If the ground is not stony or 
rocky or absolutely barren, and if sufhcient heat and moisture are 
available, in short, if all the necessary physical conditions requisite 
for the growing of a tree are there, the ^ed would take root, 
germinate and grow into a big and shady tree, and would fructify 

in due course If it (the seed) possessed that power, the 

tree wquld naturally grow and there would be no agency of God in 
the coming of the tree into existence.” 

‘‘Similarly we plough the land, sow it with different kinds of 
crops. Rain comes in time, and the crops grow. Heat and air 
help in the growing of our crops, and our crops ripen by means of 
the heat of the sun in due course. In all this nowhere the agency 
of God comes in,” 

This argument (if argument it can be called) tacitly 
assumes that the seed and the soil, air and moisture, the sun 
and rain, are self-existent, and self-sufficient things, requir- 
ing the agency of no creator or maker. It is ignored that 
they are themselves as much the works of an intelligent 
mind as the tree or crops which are produced through their 
instrumentality. It is surprising how quietly the learned 
critic premises a number of conditions, assumes that the 
ground “is not absolutely barren, " that “sufficient heat 
and moisture are available, in short, all the necessary 
physical conditions requisite for growing the tree are there, " 
that “rain comes in time," — and then innoceiltly says; “in 
all this nowhere the agency of God comes in" ! Who gave to 
the seed that particular structure and composition making it 
capable of growing into a tree if certain physical conditions 
are fulfilled? Who made it possible for all these requisite 
physical conditiops to be there? This process of germination 
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shows the wisdom and power of God quite]as , much as auy 
other imaginable process by which genphuttion could be 
aoeomplished. Again it is quietly igmned that this process 
is subject to certain laws, and that a law prtsnf^ms a law-^ 
giver, who must be an intelligent being. Mr. “l/JVear of 
Truth” givej; some further instances and speaks of these 
laws of nature, but forgets that their very eKistence implies 
a governing mhid. 'I'hi.s is what he says : — 

“The heavenly bodies are inierdependent upon one another 
and are governed by physical such as the Law of Attraction, 
and these laws are the re&ults of the inherent ciualities of matter. 
Governed by these laws the moon revolves round the earth, and 
the earth and other heavenly bodies round the sun, and our 
universe pursues its ordinary course without any interference by 
any outside agency. Day and night, the seasons of the year, are 
the result of the motions of these heavenly bodies and in all this 
God's agency is nowhere to be seen and cannot possibly ex»st.'’ 

Now ^Physical Laws,' be it remembered, does not mean 
Laws made by physical things. It means the laws to tvhick 
physical or material thhtgs are subject. It is absurd to 
think that the laws which requiie intelligence to observe and 
understand them could be evolved from dead matter or its 

qualities without an intelligent mmd^ 

♦ 

Continuing in the same strain Mr. “I/)ver of Truth’* 
says ; — 

“The fire will bum and the water will quench the fire, whether 
God Wilis it or not ; all the variations and changes, that are pro- 
duced in our physical world as a result of the quafities of Matter 
and the Physical Laws that are evolved from those qualities and 
govern that Matter, take place independently of God’s will or 
agency.’’ 

The writer here speaks of Physical Laws and Gad's will 
as if they were antagonistic things ; while in re&Kty 
they are not even different but are identical. We spealc of 
hmnan law as th^ will of the sovereign pouer in 'the state. 
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So% 4lfWne lawi^caW it a nattua! taw if ycm please)^ fe 
fte witl ai Gady the stipfeme power iniiature* Phf&imllaws 
ftfe Ofiily a branch erf ^tainral —those laws whidi govern 
the physical wwld, as distinguished from spiHimt tarns 
which obtain in the domain of spirit. To say that ^gOfi^erned by. 
these laws the moon revolves rortnd the earth, and the earth 
and odier heavenly bodies revolve round the sun,’^ is the 
same thing as to say that these heavenly bodies re\^olve by 
the 7idU of Gody or in othei words by the agency of God. It 
is therefore meaningless to say that '' in all this God^s agen- 
cy is nowhere to be seen and cannot possibly exist.’* 

It is necessary to stale that when we speak of God's will 
we use the word 7ml I in a different sense from that in which 
it is employed when we talk of the human %vill. All human 
language when used foi God is symbolical or figurative; 
more so is this the case when we employ for God expressions 
which are indicative of the faculties of the^w//^ human mind. 
The moment we forget this we degenerate God to the level of 
a human being, (though it my be of a great human being) , 
and our theism becomes r^vika7ithropomorphism. God is not 
like man a being with a will which is affected by every fleet- 
ing passion or led by eyery passing whim or caprice of a 
changeful miird. His7vill is immutable as his nature Is 
immutable. To say this is the same thing as to say that His 
laws or the laivs of ncUure are fixed and uncha7igeai>le* It 
is therefore meaningless to say that ‘‘the fire will burn and 
the water will quench the fire whether God 7vills it or w/.** 
Fire burns and water quenches it because God 7vtlls it or in 
other words, because it is a law of nature. God cannot will 
otherwise, not because there is any limitation to His power, 
but because His will is unchangeable. It is a contradiction 
in terms to say that “all the variations and changes that are 

produced in our physical world as a result of the physical 

l«iws, take place independently of God's will or agency," 
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Bor what lam place as a tisnlt of the pfayskil laws, takes 
place by Genius will or agency* 

Mi*.“ I/)ver of Tiitth'* couclttdjs this argument by exclai- 
ming:— 

“ So God, alter maaing oar physical world once oat ofpfiinordial 
Matter ceases to have any connection with the working of that w^d 
and pmcticaily becomes ‘ Akartna^ as far as the working of WT 
physical woi Id is concerned.” 

The charge is entirely baseless. For according to the 
Vedic theory^ there is nothing at any time in this universe 
which does not show the agency of God. As the Upanishad 

exclaims : — 

“It IS by the lear of His law that fire burns; it is b> that fear 
that the sun shines: it is by that fear that lightning and atr do their 
work, and fifthly death runs afar.” 

The most stupendous movetiieuts in the heavens which 
cease not for a moment are through His agency. And not 
a breath stirs in the atmosphere, not a rustling of leaves is 
to be heard, but there is the Hand of God visible therein. 
Thus God is always active so long as the universe or 
cosmos exists. It is only during pralaya JWW when it is 
reduced to chaos,— when natute sleeps for the time bdng,— 
that His activity is not visible. The charge of Mr.“ l,over 
of Truth” can be Ixrought against his own theory. For 
according to his view it is only in creaiing matter out a/ 
nothing tlmt God's agatey can be seen. When Jgt has ,ottcc 
been acx^omplished, then according to him, our universe 
pursues its ordinary course without any interference by any 
puteide agency. Day aud night, the seasons of the year, are 
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tHiSi bsMm$ 4^ii%ili^ iite « 

0<»i*s a^ncy Is no^iriim to be sma, 

ib^u, according to the creed of ottr Muslim friends^ Ood 
crdaied this universe for tiie first time, mid will not 
the act after this universe has been destroyed. So b^we 
this universe was created, God was in <^vay 

stnse of the term; and after this will have been destroyed 
Hi Will ^*p?acticedly become ^Akarma as far as tli^ WorMi^ 
of our physical world is concerned.*^ While acocading 
to the Vedic theory there is a cycle of cosmic evolutions, 
one cosnvis succeeding another without beginning and 
without end. 

Tile Iasi argument advanced by Mr. “Lover of Truth 
in the article under reply is that if matter and souls am 
believed to be eternal, there would be no ground for our 
worshipping the Deity. Says he : - 

“If we cxJBrie the question of worship and de^otawa to the 
Deit> we find that such devotion is based on the following three 
grounds, — 

(i) That we owe our living, our very existence to God and 
therefore in duty bound we lay ourselves in prayer to 
the deity who gave us our very being. 

(3) That our worship of the Deity confers upon us spiritual 
benefits, that is our souls become higher and purer, 
and that by means of such worship an immeasurable 
improvement is effected in the qualities and attributes 
*df our souls. 

That wc worship God because he supplies us With our 
physical needs and comforts.” 

^Theh proceeding to show that according lo the ixmd 
joftheAryas these grounds cannot ei£ist» belays Utmtiie 
ground (l) cannot possibly exist as we are self-eKfetfonl^ aad 
elanmi Antidtwiting a possible reply he adds:’*^ 

, may be said that though God has not created our souls 
tie has Joined them with mattw, and has thus been the cause of miT 
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present existence . in this world, and therefore we owe Him 
worship under the lirst head. But the point is questionable. Many 
of us may be ready to question the right of the Deity to confine 
our free and independent souls in this prison of clay; but this topic 
will be dealt with when d’seussing ihe doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls.” 

Well, if any of us can question the right of God to put 
our souls into material bodies, can we not also question 
His right to call us into being? To create deat/ matter out 
of nothing is a different affair. But to bring into existence 
setiHent creatures and lo arbitrarily put them in varying 
grades of pain arid miseiy, (although with some mixture of 
pleasure), — and in different environments, is a very different 
thing. And the question becomes all the more serious when 
it is remembered that the net result of their creation will be, 
(according to the creed of Mr. “I^over of Truth’s” co-reli- 
gionists,) that comparatively a few of these liUptls will, after 
a short life of mixed sufferbig and enjoyment, be sent to 
heaven, while by far the great majority will be sent to hell, 
for eternal damnation and suffering. Well may these latter 
question the right of God to create them out of nothing. 
The objection does not, however, hold good against the 
Vedic theory. For, according to it, the birth of a soul, the 
capacities with which it is born and the environments in 
which it is placed, are determined by God with regard to 
its deserts in the past birth, in the past birth they were 
determined by its actions in a stiil previous birth, and so 
on. The souls being eternal there was never a time when 
they were born for the first time. I will however deal 
with this question when Mr. ‘‘Lover of Truth ’ gives us his 
promised article on the Transmigratio^i of souls. 

As regards the ground ( 2 ) he says : — 

“Similarly we being eternal all our qualities and attributes 
must be and are eternal according to aur Arya friends. There can 
therefore be no increase or decrease, improvement or deterioration 
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in the qualities or attributes of our souls whether we worship God 
or net. God cannot add to^ or subtract from ^the inherent qualities 
of our souls.” 

This is equally erroneous. The “inherent qualities” 
of the soul are thus defined in Nyaya Sutras . — 

“Desire and hate, volition, pleasure and pain, and knowledge 
are the six characteristics of a soul.” 

These six qualities practically correspond to the three 
faculties of the mind described by Western philosophers, 
m 2 ., knowledge, feeling and will. That the soul is co- eternal 
with God does not mean that it possesses all the characteris - 
tics of God. No Arya believes that the soul is perfect like 
God. Mr. “lyover of Truth” says: “As far as the inherent 
nature of our souls is concerned, it will remain the same 
whether we sjlpid our lives in the contemplation of, and 
devotion to, the Deity, or in the pursuit of the most beastly 
and licentious habits and never for a moment think of God 
or Godly things.” This is true, and the soul will certainly 
retain its“ inherent nature” or the faculties of feeling, desire 
and hale, pleasure and pain, of acquiring knowledge, and of 
willing, whether it worships God or not. But the ‘ ‘inherent 
nature” of the soul does not mean anything more than the 
faculties mentioned above. The soul certainly gains im- 
mensely in purity and holiness, knowledge and perfection, 
by worshipping God and this ground for prayer and wor- 
ship holds good as much for an Arya as for the followers 
of any other faith. 

As regards the ground (3) Mr. “ Lover of Truth” re- 
peating his old argument already refuted says : — 

“ Sun, moon and mother-earth by working together, guided by 
the laws of nature which have evolved through the inherent qualities 
ofmatter, supply us w?th food, drink and clothing, with houses to 
live in, with heat to protect our bodies against the inclement wea- 
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ther and above all with air to breathe. And in this God’s agency 

never comes in..... .We therefore see that as far as our physical 

comforts are concerned we get far greater b^Snefits from sun, moon, 
earth and stars, and above all from matter, than we do from God. 
And as there is no reason for us to worship God except for the 
physical comforts which he bestows upon us we are as much, if' not 
mc>re, bound to worship sun, moon, earth, stars and above all matter 

as we are to worship God... The condemnation of the wor« 

ship of sun, moon* earth and stars by our Arya friends is therefore 
not only iliogical but positively sinful. 

Having already shown ^he hollowne:^ of the main argn-, 
merit on which this new objection is based, I need hardly 
say anything about it. Matter and its products can be of no 
use to us unless — {7) we are piov idc-d witli a niateiia! body 
fit to make UvSe ot them, aiid (ii) they are so made as to 
satisfy our needs. And who made them .so, but God? No Arya 
believes that “sun, moon, and mothe*- eartli,” and innumer- 
able other things which minister to our wants are eternal 
or self -existing. God has made them for us. If a friend 
gives me some delicious fruits to eat and warm clothe.s to 
put on it might as well be argued that I should thank the 
fruits and clothes which give me pleasure and comfort, and 
not the friend who supplied me with them! And this is 
what Mr. “ lyover of Truth's" argument really comes to. 

In my next article 1 will reply to Mr. “Lover of Truth's" 
second article on this subject which appeared in the Muslim 
Revietv of April 1911, 
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THE THEORY OF CREATfON. 

A REPLY. 

In my last article I replied to Mr. “Ivover ol Truth’s'^ 
first article on the question of eternity of Matter. I now 
come to his second article on the same subject which 
appeared under the above heading in the Muslim Review 
of April 1911. 

In this article he undertake;^ ‘‘to show firstly that 
Matter cannot possibly be self-existent and eternal with 
God, and secmdly^ if Matter be assumed to be self-existent 
and co-eternal with God, God could not possibly have made 
our present universe out of it.” 

He begins by recognizing a necessary principle : 

“ If we see a thing or phenomenon in nature there is 
absolutely no ground for us to seek for its cause unless 
we have reason to believe it to be an event, unless we have 
ground for supposing that it has begun to be, unless it has 
got the character of an effect.” 

So far so good. Then quoting from Flint's Theism he 
enters into an unnecessary disquisition to show that the 
universe constituted as it is, and consisting of the earth, the 
sun, the moon, the stars and other things, has the character 
of an effect, and is therefore not eternal. The Aryas do not 
say that the universe is eternal. This is what I have myself 
tried to disprove when speaking of the Buddhist theo!y% 
{vide Fountain-head of Religion, pp. 117-119). 

Next he proceeds to show that the primordial matter also 
is not eternal. This is the real point at issue, He speaks 
of two ‘ ‘most accepted materialistic theories about the original 
state of matter" viz,, ‘the Atomic theory and the Nebular 
theory', I may state that we believe in^the Atomic theory, 
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and Chough from our point of view there is no opposition 
between it and the Mebular theory. 

Having recognised the sound principle that only that 
thing which is rn event or eflPect, which once began to be, 
has a cause, — Mr. ^ Xover of Truth” proceeds to lay down 
a criterion that what ^‘s ^‘liable to change” is temporal and 
what is eternal must be ‘‘free from change”. He then pro- 
poses to “test the primordial matter by this criterion”. I 
challenge this novel proposition or criteiion, if the word 
change is used in a broad seuse including changes of outward 
forms which matter undergoes. It has not been recognised 
by any scientists or philosophers. I/Ct me quote horn Flint s 
Theism from which Mr. '‘Lover of Truth” has taken his first 
proposition which T admit to be sound: 

“When we assume the principle of causality What 

precisely is it that we assume ? Only this : that whatever 
has begun to be, must have had an antecedent or giound, 
or cause which accounts for it. We do not assume that every 
existence must have had a cause. We have no right indeed 
to assume that any existence has had a cause until we have 
found reason to regard it as not an eternal existence, but 
one which has had an origin. Whatever we believe, how- 
ever, to have had an origin, we at once believe also to have 
had a cause”. 

Arguing on this line, Dr. Flint shows that the universe 
rs now constituted is an effect. He concludes: 

“There is no denying, then, that the universe is to a 
great extent an effect, an event, something which has begun 
to be, a process of becoming. Science is, day by day, year 
by year, finding out more that it is an effect. The growth of 
science is in great part merely the extension of the proof that 
the universe is an effect”. 

“But, “ Dr. Flint confesses, ^'the scientific poof of the 
non‘ eternity of matter is as yet far from a complete one^\ fThe 
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Italics are mine.) Such proof would however be not even 
required if Mr. ‘Xover of Truth's” criterion could be 
accepted in its wide sense. 

Dr. Flint elsewhere says : 

Every existence, once new, every event or occurrence 
or change, must have a cause.” 

I accept this. But it should be remembered that ‘*ever3'^ 
change. must have a cause” does not mean ‘‘every thing 
which is liable to change must have a cause”. Mr. “Lover 
of Truth” evidently confounds these two very different pro- 
positions. When a thing undergoes a change that change 
is an ei^eni and has had a beginning. So there must be 
a cause for that change, it cannot be argued that the thing; 
itself must have had a cause, unless it can be shown that 
the thing also once began to be. Matter is changed from 
chaos to cosmos. This change, (call it creation or evolu- 
lioii) must have a cause. vSimilarl^’^ it is changed from 
cosmos to chaos. This change (call it destruction, dissolu- 
tion or involution) is also an event, and must have a cause. 
In the same manner changes are constantly taking place 
in the outward forms of matter while cosmos lasts. They 
must all be the effects of some cause or causes. But it is 
most unphilosophical to argue from this that matter itself 
must have a cause. Mr. “Lover of Truth” says : 

“If matter is eternal notwithstanding the change that 
it underwent, our universe as it now stands is also eternal 
notwithstanding the changes which it undergoes. If this 
is so, God disappears as a ‘subjective cause’ of our 
universe.” 

The universe as it now stands is non -eternal, not because 
it undergoes changes, but because it began to be. Matter 
cannot be shown to have begun to be. It cannot therefore 
be said to be an event or ej^ect\ in other words, it is 
uncaused and eternal. 
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Mr. “I/iver of Truth'' then proceeds to the second 
point. 

“if matter be an independent entity, self -existent and 
CO -eternal with God the nuestioii veoiild naturally arise what 
it was that gave God control over matter, that God moulded 
it into our present universe. ' 

I would reply that the question cannot arise. If a thing 
is eternal its attributes are eternal also. For a thing cannot 
exist without its essential attributes. God and Matter both 
l^eing eternal, their attributes and mutual relations are also 
eternal. Matter is the substance out of which cosmos is 
ev^olved, God is the evol\\.r or creator of the cosmos. The 
former is the material cause of the n tiiverse, God is its 
client cause. Matter is controlled ; God is the controller. 
This relation, between the two is acv eternal as they them- 
selves. It had no beginning. There was never a 
time when Matter was not controlled by God. It cannot 
therefore be asked wliat gave God control over Matter. 
Has not Mr. “Lover of Truth” himself had to admit 
at the vei*y outset that “if we sec a thing or phenomenon 
ill nature there is absolutely no ground for us to seek for 
its cause unless we hace reason to believe it to be an event 
- - unless we ha'^e ground for supposiiig that it has begun 
to be.” Well this control of God over Matter never 
began to be. It is therefore not an event or effect, and it is 
meaningless to seek for its cause. From times without 
begiiiiiiiig God has existed as controller and Mattel has 
existed as controlled. God has evolved cosmos o^t of 
Matter, and when that cosmos has run out its full time of 
existence,' has reduced it to chaos, has again evolved another 
cosmos followed by another chaos and so on. The cosmos 
and chaos have succeeded each other like day and night. 
This has been going on without a beginning and it will go 
on without an end. 

Mr. ^%over of Truth" adds: ‘‘It is not possible for 
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us to conceive that one eternal entity would have control 
over another eternal entity without the intervention of a 
third entity. We cannot possibly conceive such a state 
of things.’' 

After what I have said above I leave it to the reader to 
decide whether the doctrine explained above is really incon- 
ceivable. I can only say that it is the contradictory of it 
which is inconceivable. 

Mr. “Lrover of Truth” then raises a most queer objec- 
tion. 

‘‘But let us suppose that God acquired control over 
self-existent and eternal matter in some absurd manner, 
still another question of equal difficulty would arise. How 
is it that God became acquainted with the properties and attri- 
butes of Matter? Since Matter audits properties are “eter- 
nal” and exist independently of God’s will, and have exis- 
ted since all eternity, there is clearly no means for God to 
acquire a knowledge of these properties.” 

I entirely fail to see how the question arises. God’s 
knowledge of the eternal properties of Matter is as eternal 
as God himself,— as God never acgtdred this knowledge. 
The question how He acquired it is therefore absurd. If 
Matter were not eternal, but had come into existence at any 
particular time, it might then perhaps be asked, — How did 
God acquire knowledge of its properties? For He could not 
have known it previously, as Matter did not then exist. 

Mr. “ Tover of Truth” then enquires about the cause 
why some people are apt to think that Matter is eternal : 
“The reason and the only reason that our friend or any- 
body else who holds this view can give in support of this 
proposition is that in our limited experience we don’t see 
any corporeal thing come into existence out of anything. 
We grant this proposition, but ask in our turn whether in 
our experience we see mind, spirit or God produce any physical 
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tlon of motion, that we kww of, take place in o®ir physical 
world putdy through the agency of mind ot spitit’^ Mr« 
of Trith'* would" argue from this that cm experienoa 
does not tell us that' mind or spirit can produce any change 
in matter and that God could not therefore change <haos 
into cosmos. But I would entirely deny his premises, Iner-* 
tia is, according to all scientists, one of the essential properties 
of matter, which means that matter cannot change its state of 
motion or of rest. All motion, change of motion or ces^tion 
of motion that takes place m the physical world is ultimately 
traceable to mind or spirh, eithei to the human spirit or to the 
supreme spirit. Mr. ^%over of Truth” says that the only mov- 
ing power that we know of and that causes change or motion 
in Our universe is ‘‘force or energy,” and he adopts the view 
of some materialistic atheists that this foice is “but a form or 
production of matter.” This is a large question, and I cannOt 
in this article undertake to disprove this fallacious view, nor 
is it necessary for me to do so; loi Mr. “Lover of Truth” 
himself has not attempted to piove it, but has apparently 
adopted it as a convenient weapon (a very questionable 
weapon for one who himself believes in God) to be used 
against an adversary, T can only emphatically deny here 
that the moving force in our universe is a “form or produc- 
tion of matter.” 

Lastly Mr. “Lover of Truth” turns to the “ theory of 
the Swami and of our Arya friends about the creation of this^ 
universe,” and referring to the Satyartha Prakasha (though 
chapter or page is not quoted), he enunciates it thus : 

“The entire body of matter or Prakriti was originally iP 
a very attenuated condition. God made it thick 
and then made this universe out of it.'' S&fyardiM 
PrakashAJ 
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We may accept this enundatioti, though on account of 
ha laconic brevity it is not very lucid. It is however strange 
tiiat a man of Mr. “l/)ver of Truth’s'’ literary attainments 
should have so far failed to grasp its meaning as to build a 
most fanciful argument on an absftird interpretation of the 
word thick” used above. The word is of his own use, 
for apparently Mr. “I/)verof Truth” has before him an 
Urdu Translation of the Satyaratha Prakasha^ and puts its 
sense in his awn English. This is the fine web of an 
argument which he weaves out of the above: — 

“How could this most attenuated matter possibly undergo 
any change? How could it leave its original condition? How 
could it become less attenuated unless there were added to it 
something thick and sticky from somewhere else? Where 

could this something sticky come from? God clearly 

could not create this something thick and sticky If 

we have a quantity of water we may mix it in whatever 
manner we like, it will always remain water. We may 
go on mixing it for ever and ever, yet it will never 
leave its watery condition and will never change from 
liquid into solid How then does the original attenua- 

ted matter leave its attenuated condition and become 
gaseous, fluid or solid in its condition ? We cannot con- 
ceive that God could possibly produce such a change 
in it unless he possessed some comparatively thicker 
material to add to it, and the thicker material was no- 
where. It was therefore impossible for God to produce 
any change in the most attenuated matter and make our 

universe out of it If God really changed the 

attenuated matter into thicker substances He must 

have created this thicker material out of nothing 

The theory of the Swami and of our Arya friends about 
the creation of the universe, if true, necessarily implies the 
act of creation put of nothing.” 

It is hardly necessary to seriously criticise this argu- 
ment. Mr. “Eover of Truth's ” translation of the word 
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sthool ’’ into thidc is most unhappy and the 
ex|itession haunts him at every step ; while the use of 
the syiionym ** sticky is even more extraordinary. 
It is a little strange that even the illustration of water 
used by himself did not suggest to him the true meaning, of 
the theory which he criticises. Does not water become solid 

by being cooled, without any ‘thick’ or sticky’ substance being 
added to it? And is not aqueous vapour similarly changed 
into liquid? 

It is not possible for me in this shoit article to explain 
the Vedic theory of creation or evolution in detail. Briefly 
speaking before the evolution of cosmos coiumeiiced Matter 
was in a most rarefied ^^'state. It was first transformed 
into Ether or Akash. This is the first stage in evolution and 
is called the Akashik or Etherial state. Eurainiferous aether 
which fills all space is in that condition. As the particles of 
ether come closer it is changed into gaseous state or Vayu 
This is the second stage in evolution, and this is which is 
called nebulous state in Western Science. As the nebula 
rotates and its particles come still closer, they collide, and 
heat is generated. The nebula then acquires luminosity and 
passes into the third stage called Igneous or It is in this 
state that the great luminary of our planetary system, the 
Sun, is at present. As its heat gradually passes out, the 

mass of matter loses its luminosity, but is still in a molten 
condition. This is known as the fourth stage or the liquid 
state It is in this state that our planet, the earth, was 
at one time. Its interior is still in a molten condition. As 
more heat is passed^ out the mass at last becomes solid or 
This is the last stage in planetary evolution. It will thus 
appear that Matter which was once in a rarefied or “attenua- 
ted” condition, has gradually passed into etherial, gaseouSi 
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Jiqui4>^aijd finally solid state, or to use Mr. “Lover of 
Truth’s” language, has l^e^ome ‘thick,’ not by anything 
/thick’ or ‘sticky’ being added to it, not by the “creation of 
some thicker material out of nothing,” but by the law of 
nature, of which we have experience in daily life that the loss 
of heat contracts bodies and brings their particles closer. 



III* 

THE FOUNTAINHEAD OF BELIGION. 

A VINDICATION. 

In iny last two articles I replied to Mi'. “Lover of 
Truth's” articles ou the Vedic theory of creation and etern- 
ity of matter, fn the present article I shall try to answer 
his first article (which appeared in the Muslim Review of 
February 1910), in which he offers a ^^eneral criticism 
on the subject -matter of my book. 

Mr. “Lover uf Truth” begins with an expression 
of surprise that one who believes in the divine origin of 
Religion should hold that ^ome religions aie lased upon 
others. He would expect such an argument from “ an 
atheistic philosopher like Taiwiii or Herbert Spencer.” 
I entirely fail to see the point of his argument. My posi- 
tion is briefly this: Religion is of divine origin and was 
revealed by God to man in the earliest times. It is embo- 
died in the Vedas, the oldest books in the library of man. 
The various religions now prevailing are only different 
forms of that primitive Religion and what truths they 
contain are derived from, and are ultimately traceable 
to, the Vedas, having been handed down from age to age, 
and from generation to generation. The stream of 
religion has flowed into the world from the Vedas as 
its fountainhead tliroughthe channels of the Zend Avesta, 
the Bible, and the Kuran. Whether I have or have not 
succeeded in establishing my position is another matter. 
But surely there is no self-contradiction or inconsistency 
in it, nor has Mr. “ Lover of Truth,” shown any. 

The learned critic then says: “If the narrow view 
of our author and those of his sect, is to be accepted, it 
would naturally lead to two inevitable conclusions: (l) 
that God after revealing His will to the Rishis and Munis 
in the Vedic age, sat idle and renounced all further con- 
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Section “with the moral government of the world; (2) 
that human nature is essentially perverse, that the highest 
intellects and the noblest characters which history knows 
of are not free from dissimulation and falsehood. 

As regards the point (l), it is perhaps intended 
to be suggested that God should publish a new and 
revised edition of his will in every age or century. If I 
mistake not our Muslim brethren believe that Muham- 
mad was the last of the prophets. If so, may it not be 
argued that after the advent of the prophet of Arabia, 
God *‘sat idle and renounced all future connection with 
the moral government of the world?” If finality can 
be claimed for the Kuran why can it not be claimed for 
the Vedas? The truth is that God's will is as unchang- 
ing as He Himself is. His spiritual laws meant for the 
moral guidance of humanity are as immutable and 
perfect as His physical laws meant for the governance 
of the physical world. They do not require to be amend' 
ed from time to time like human laws. They were as 
necessary for the guidance of the earliest men as for 
subsequent generations. It is therefore only reasonable 
and just that God revealed His will to the earliest 
men. That he did so once for all does not, and cannot, 
mean that He “renounced all future connection with 
the moral government of the world.’' His will stands 
revealed for all ages giving light to all who seek it for 
all time. 

In this connection Mr. “Lover of Truth” raises the 
question whether the Vedic religion was ever the religion 
of mankind or of a considerable portion of it. He re- 
marks “From what we know from history we can say 
that the Vedic religion never travelled beyond the limits 
India, and never crossed the forbidden seas.” 

Mr. “Lover of Truth'’ anticipates the reply that thp 
Vedic religion being older than history we cannot from 
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the very nature of the case produce historical evidence 
to satisfy him. It is good that he does so. By this I 
do not mean to suggest that he should accept our position 
without any evidence whatsoever. I can hardly under- 
take to go into the question within the small compass of 
this article. But I will indicate the sort of evidence that 
is available. 

The researches of comparative philology and com- 
parative religion have shown that at a very remote time 
loi^ before the dawn of history the forefathers of all the 
Aryan nations {viz^, the Indians, Persians, Afghans, and 
all the nations of Europe) lived together speaking a 
common language and professing a common religion. 
Their common name was ‘‘Ary a,” and they gave it to 
Aryavarta (India) as well as to Iran (Persia) and 
Irene (Ireland). I need not go into details and adduce 
proof on a point which is now regarded as established. 
The ancient language of all these nations bear a close 
affinity to one another, ami numerous cognate words 
relating to every day life and also to the names of the 
Deity, point to a common source of their languages and 
religions. P'or some time the philologists believed that 
a 11 these languages oi the Aryan family were daughters 
of Sanskrit. Subsequently Sanskrit was dethroned from 
her high pedestal and she is now looked upon as the 
eldest sister, instead of mother of all Aryan languages. 
The theory is that they are all descended from a common 
tongue which is now extinct and which has been generally 
\ermed “Aryan” dialect. What this parent language 
exactly was nobody can specify, though attempts have 
been made to formulate it from the existing old langu- 
ages. Those who are aequainted with the Vedic 
dialect (called chhanda in Panini) need hardly be told 
that it is as different from classical Sanskrit (called 
bhashaXn Panini) as Sanskrit is from Pali or Prakrit 
or as the latter is from old Hindi. Our position is that 
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Vedic language is the mother of all Aryan languages 
as the Vedic religion is the parent of all religions which 
prevailed in all branches of the Aryan family. 

The relationship between the Vedic Saiuskrit and other 
languages of the Aryan or ‘‘Indo-European” group is 

admitted by all. But a relation between the Vedic Sans- 
krit and non -Aryan languages is not easy to establish. 
In this article as also in my book, however, I am con- 
cerned with the relationship among religions. In Chap- 
ter IV of the Book I have tried to show that Judaism 
which is the basis of two other Semitic religions, Christianity 
and Muhammadanism, is itself based on Zoroastrianism, 
which is only another form of Vedism. 

It is not impossible to give some instances of documentary 
evidence showing traces of the Vedic religion in ancient 
times in countries far off from India. In 1907 in the exca- 
vations at Baghazkoi in Asia Minor Professor Hugo Winck- 
ler discovered some documents among which was a treaty 
concluded between Subiiebeliuina, king of Hittites, and 
Mattiwaza, king of Mitani (Northern Mesopotamia) about 
1400 B. C. The treaty itself is in the Babylonian language 
but the deities of both the nations are invoked therein to 
witness the good faith of the two kings. The invocation by 
the Aryan king of Mitani is as follows : — 

Ilani Mi-itra assuil ilani Uru-w-na assuil, ilu Indar^ 
Nasa-at-tia anna. 

The reader need hardly be told that the invocation is to 
Mitray Varunay Indray and Nasatya of the Vedas. Ilu is 
the Babylonion for ‘God’ ; ilani is its plural, there being 
no dual in the Babylonian language. Mitra and Varunc 
frequently occur together in the Vedas, and Nasatya is dual. 
The pas.sage then means : “Witness the Gods Miira^uA. 
Varunuy the God Indray and the Gods Nasatya' 
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Frofesftor Jacabi in an article contributed to the Joimmt 
oi the Ro,^id Asiatic Society, <J, R. A, S- for 1909, pp* 
720 -726^ Writes* on the great importance of the above dis- 
covery, and says 

“These five Gods not only occur in the Rigveda, but 
they are grouped togetuer here precisely as we find them 
grouped in the Veda. In my opinion this fact establishes 
the Vedic character and origins of these Mitani gods beyond 
reasonable doubt. It appears therefore quite clearly that in 
the 14th century B. C. and eailier, the rulers of Northern 
Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic Gods. The tribes who 
brought the worship of these gods, probably from Eastern 
Iran, must have adopted this worship in theii original home 
nbout tlie 16th century. At that time, then, Vedic civiliza- 
tion was already in its full peifection.” — (AW, p, 723). 
Agaiii he remarks r “I assume that the tiibes in question 
<Kharri? ) came from the East of Iran, There as we know 
from the Rtgveda, V^edic culture once prevailed. And these 
tribes being meignbDurs and peihaps subjects of Vedic tribes, 
who had reacheil a higher level oi civilization, adopted the 
Vedic gods^ and thus brought the V^edic worship with them 
to their new homes in Mesopotamia.” — (Idid, p. 726.) 

Let it not be supposed that the gods invoked in the 
tri»ty are Zoroastrian, and not Vedic. In the Zend Avesta 
the V’^edic b jcomes Naonh'ittya, s being changed 

into nasal 4. What is more important, the Vedic Indr a 
becomes in the Zend A vesta the name of a demon or evil 
•spirit ; and so is also the word NaouhcUyci, And though 
Mitra occurs, (as Mit/tra} among divine names, Varima 
does not occur at all. The reference is therefore certainly 
to the religion of the Vedas in which all the terms appear 
as divine names. 

It is pretty clear that at the time in question V^edic 
ftheism had degenerated into polytheism; for the invocation 
is to sevei'al gods rather -than to one God called by sel^eral 
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names. On pages 159 and 160 of my book (The Fm 7 ttafn^ 
head ai Religio^iy first edition), I have shown that this poly-, 
theistic tendency was the cause of a religious schishl among 
the Vedic Aryans, and many of those who protested against 
this tendency left India and migrated to Persia. For it has 
been proved that the ancestors of the Zoroasttlans had 
first settled in Western India before they migrated to 
Persia , and the chief object of Zoroaster's mission was to 
proclaim the unity of God w^hich had been obscured among 
the Vedic Aryas of that age. A religious schism naturally 
leads to some bad feeling. It was for this reason tliq^t the 
word dev a which the Vedic Aryas applied to their gods, was 
employed by the Zoroastrians in the sense of demons ot 
evil spirits, and some of their principal '‘gods,'' (like hidra 
and Nasatya) were similarly degiaded; while the Vedic 
Aryas degraded the word Asiira which the Zoroastrians used 
lor their God (Ahura) and came to employ it ihvariably in 
the sense of a demon. 

It is possible that the above treaty was written before the 
separation of the Zoroastrian horn the Vedic Aryas. It is 
also possible it was written after the schism, but the king of 
Mitani belonged to the Vedic Aryas, and not to the Zoroas- 
trians; for he invokes some gods which were degraded' by the 
Zoroastrians into demons. In either case it points to the pre- 
sence of the Vedic religion in Northern Mesopotamia about 
1400 B. C. ^ In a footnote on p. 726 Professor Jacobi speaks 
of the Kassoeans or people of Kassi who worshipped the Sun* 
god with the Vedic name of Surias and who conquered 
Babylonia in 1760 B. C. It is probable they Were a colony 
from Kashin the sacred and ancient city of India. With these 

* It may be noted that the name of Mattivaza’s brother and 
predecessor was Titshratta^ (spelt as Dashraita by Prof. J. Kennedy, 
in his article in J, R. A, S. 1909, p. 1108), which is another form 
of Sanskrit Dashrathck, 1 1 is grandfather’s name was 
which also appears to be of San'^lcril wigin. 
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instances Mr* ‘%over of Tmth*^ i\ill I hope, modify his 
opinion that Vedic religion never travelled beyond the 
limits of India**’ 

As regards the point (2) raised by Mr. ‘‘Lover of Truth,” 
he says : — ^ 

‘'Th^ sources of all these leligions, {vis,, all religions 
except the Vedic, ) were according to our author, human, 
and the founders of these religions must have known* that the 
source of the inspiration was human; still none of these great 
personages had the fairness, according to out author, to 
acknowledge it, and each and every one claimed a divine 
origin for his Religion, and made his followers believe that the 
said religions were revealed to their founders by direct 
Divine Revelation. If our author’s view be accepted each 
and every one of the founders of these religions must be 
convicted of the grossest hypocricy and dissimulation. Such 
a morbid, perverse, and humiliating view of human nature, 
lx)th intellectually and morally, can be acceptable only to^ 

those who are committed to the theory that if tlieir 

own religion be true every other religion is false.” 

This is a sad mis-statement of my position. In the first 
place I do not say that ‘the sources of all these religions 
were human.* On the contiary I have tiied to prove that the 
ultimate source of all these religions is the Veda which I 
believe to be divinely inspired, and that consequently God is 
the source of Religion, /. c,, of what is true in all the religions* 
What I have asserted is that the so-called founders of the 
Post -Vedic religions were really rei(n^mcrs,^\iO drew upon 
the older religions for eradicating certain evils prevailing in 
their tim^s and that they did not require any new divine reve- 
lation. My position is' this. Religion being of divine origin, 
no human Ixiing can improve upon it. On the other hand, the 
history of Religibn shows that it has a tendency to deteriorate 
owing to the ignorance of the massCvS or the selfishness of the 
priestly class* Whenever any particular truth has “been 
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JiSflden fiivl that a gt*eat rnati appears to set right. 
Thus I have already indicated that when the Vedic theisili 
was degenerating into polytheism Zarathustra appeared to 
paroclaim the unity of God. I^ter on, when the Vedic religion 
was degenerating into dead forms and cumbrous ceremonies 
involving thoughtless slaugjiter of animals^ and when the 
hereditary castes came into existence Gautam Buddha 
appaared to preach the doctrines of purity of clxaracter, 
sflcredness of animal life, and equality of mankind. In 
,the same way, when Judaism had degenerated into mere 
forms, Jesus Christ taught the lesson of nieeknass and 
humility, charity and love being the essence of religion. 
When Christianity itself degenerated into a worship oi 
Christ and Mary, Mahomed appeared to preach his 
stricter monotheism. Each of these great men strove 
to suppress some evils, and preached a religion which was 
in som^ way better than the then existing religion in 
which be was born ; or he could not have attained the 
success that he did. But none of them could excel the 
excellent purity of the primitive religion of the Vedas as it 
was originally revealed by God. 

But it may he asked (as Mr. Eover of Truth'' 
would ask): Were these prophets not guilty of “ the 
grossest hypocricy and dissimulation/’ in as much thej^ 
claims i that their religions were directly revealed by God? 
£n the fust place it is difficult to say how far this claim was 
made dy them, or was subsequently made for them by 
their more zealous admirers and followers. In the case 
of at least Bi^ddha we know it for certain that he never 
made such a claim, never even professed that be was prea^ 
ching a new religion. Granting that some of these prophets 
. did claim to l>e inspired by God it is not necessary for those 
who reject that claim to accuse them of ‘hypocricy and 
di ssimulation/ There is no question that they were great 
^parsonages who influenced not only contemporaries but 
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Mho the posterity^ whose preachitigs brought about the 
greatest changes ttie world has seen* whose careers stand 
like landmarks in the history of the world, and whose words 
have been believed as true and reverently followed by 
millions of men tor these hundreds and thousands of years. 

I for one can hardly believe th*at any * hypocrite' could 
achieve such marvellous r-^^sults* Before you can convince 
large numbers of men of a truth, you must believe it your- 
self. Sincerity is the first essential of success in these 
matters. These personages must have believed in what they 
preached, and believed it deeply. Tike all great men 
they were conscious of the mission of their lives, and 
believed in their persoralities a.s destined to promulgate 
a truth. A firm and intense belief that the object of 
their life was to pi each a particular truth might amount 
to a conviction that they had a divine mission or were 
divinely inspired. I have seen even some idolaters enter- 
taining a belief that they were in communion with the 
God whose idol they worshipped. Would it be impro- 
bable in the case of a great personality with a fiery heart 
and a fervid and deep faith in God? 

It will thus be clear Miat it is no “ morbid, pei verse 
and humiliating view of human nature” that I have taken. 
Mr. ‘Xover of Truth” concludes by suggesting that I am 
among those ‘*who are conimiltad to the theory that if 
their own religion be true every other religion is false.” 
Nothing could be farther from the tiuth. The whole ob- 
ject of my book is to show that all religions are one at 
bottom. T-t me quote from my Introductiou, As these 
religions dxist at present, they contain a mixture of both 
truth which is divbu% and of error which is human, (l 
will add that they contain more of truth than of error; 
or they could not have satisfied the cravings of so many 
people.) But a careful comparison shows that in their 
essence they can all be traced ultimately to the Vedas. 
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Tiiey differ from each bther *on many |K)ints,* but there 
are also truths and principles which are common to all 
or most of them. These common tniths and principles 
are ultimately derived from the Vedas. And even those 
points on which they seem so widely to differ will sometimes 
be found to be the same at bottom, the apparent di:^erence 
being due to a misconception or misconstruction of the 
long -forgotten truth of the Vedas on which they are 
ultimately founded.’* 

In every rejjgion there -will be found men who hold that 
‘ their own religion being true eveiy other religion is false,’* 
and Mahoraedanism can hardly claim to be more tolerant 
than other religions in this respect. But such i«; not the 
teaching of the Vedic religion though men with such into- 
lerant views will also be found among the Arya vSamajists. 
It is however rather unfair and uncharitable on the part of 
Mr. ^‘I.fOver of Truth” not to have recognised that it is 
one of the principal objects of my book to protest against 
this parrow, and bigoted view. 



BUDDBISM AND VEDISM/ 

, A teEPLY. 

In the last three issuvis of the Vedic Magazine I have 
replied to the chief articles of Mr. “ Lover of Truth” which 
appeared in the Muslim under the heading “ Thoughts 
on the Founihinhead of Religion." There remain only 
two articles aiore which appeared in the Muslim Review of 
August and October 1910, and 'vhich are meant to be a 
criticism on Chapter III of my book treating of the Vedic 
origin of Buddhism, 'i'&eie is little in these two articles 
demanding a reply. I shall therefore reply to both in this 
article. 

Mr. “ Lover of Truth” complains at some length that 
I have not shown even as many points of similarity between 
Vedism and Buddhism, as I have shown between Buddhism 
and Christianity. My reply is that I need not have done 
so. The relation between Vedism and Buddhism is much 
closer than that between Buddhism and Christianity, and 
is almost undisputed .It is as close as that between Judaism 
and Christianity on which point likewise I have been very 
brief, devoting only 3 or 4 pages to the subject. Christ, d 
Jew by birth, triad to reform Judaism as it then existed; 
similarly Buddha, an Arya by birth, strove to reform the 
Vedism of his time. In this connection it will perhaps 
npt be out of place to quote from the more reasoirable atrd 
sober criticism on my book which appeared in the well- 
known Christian weekly of Calcutta, The Epiphany (of 2rrd 
September, 1910). Say.s the writer in the Epiphany.-^ 

“ The connection on the Semctic side of botli Christianity and 
Islam with Judaism is patent aud well known, so on the Aryan side 
is that of Buddhism and Zoroastrianism with Vedism, but the crossf 
connection between Christianity and Buddhism, and betwteai 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, are much more difficult to «>tahlish.’^ •' 
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Mr. ‘%over of Truth” then proceeds to give what be 
calls ‘‘some of the points not only of dissimilarity but of 
opposition between Buddhism and the Vedanta.” It would 
be interesting to knoW what he means by “Vedanta.” 
From his first point it appears he means the Neo-Vedaiit 
or Pantheism. Later on he confounds ft with the Modern 
Hinduism or the Puranic religion. I never said that Bud* 
dhisra is identical with or is based upon the Vedant or 
Puranic religion. On the other hand, Buddhism, as well 
sis the Vedant and Puranic religion, take their rise from 
the Vedas. 

The following are the five points of dissimilarity or 
opposition .shown by Mr. “ Lover of^Tnith” : — 

(1) *‘Vedantism lays down a/l is God and all is /, sd that there Is 

no distinction or maant toam^^ I and you Buddhism says. 

Ail /s not /, and so stands diametrically opposed to Vedanta.” 

This> as already observed, is concerned with the Neo- 
Vedant not with Vedism. 

(2) “The Vedic religion and all Ihdian thought attribute to 
human soul and for the matter of that to alTsentient beings, a being 
without a becoming, an individuality without change. According to 
Buddhism on the other hand, there is no being, there is only a be 
coming.” 

Mr. '' Lover of Tiuth” has not developed this point, 
and it is not clear what he exactly means, and from where 
he qu5tes. If he means that Buddhism denies the indivi* 
duality of souls, the point is qtiestionable> At any rate 
Buddha himself never denied the existence of individual 
souls. 

( 3 ) “ Wedlock is a sacred thing in Brahmanism. Grihasth 
Ashram is a sacred duty under the Hindu system. One could only 
take exclusively to religious meditation after he had served his term 

a husband and a father. Buddha did not recognise the sacredness 
of the marital ties, he did not recognise it as a sacred duty in an in- 
dividual that he should serve his term as a householder before he be- 
tpok him'Jelf exclusively t® religious meditation. If religious life^ 
the life pf Bhikshu, a Jopd thing, any one could take to it 'at any 
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sUge ol jiis lilb, and if the deaire were tb^re any one could 
asunder at an^ time the family ties and could join the religiotas 
orders.” 

Tho’e is no opposition on this point It is true that 
Buddhism gave an impetus to monastic Hie in India, and 
under later Buddhism monasticism became a social evil, 
and was one of the causes which brought about the fall of 
Buddhism. But there is no substantial difference bet- 
ween Buddha’s own teaching and the Vedic doctrine on this 
point. Buddha did not enjoin monastic life for each and 
every person, and it is not^^orrect to say that he “ did not 
fecogiiise the sacredness of marital ties”. Nor does the 
Vedic religion prescribe a married life for each and every 
pel son. For ordinaiy men it is of course the rule that they 
should take Sanyas after having lived a married life as 
Grihasthas, But for exceptional men it is allowed to take 
Sanyas without having entered Grihasiha. Swami Daya- 
nanda Saras wati’s own life is a case in point. The Braha- 
tnana lays down : — 

“ When a man feels Vairagya (indifference towards the 
joys and connections of the world), he can become a 
Sanyasi. He may do so after having been a Banaprasth 
(recluse) from the Grihasth (married stage), or even from the 
Brahmacharya (student) stage.” 

{ 4 ) "Under Buddhism women can take to religious orders, can 
perform religious ceremonies for themselves and can learn and teach 
the Buddhistic Scriptures. Under the Vedic system religion must 
be learnt and taught by the sterner sex only, end among these too, 
by one caste only, rVe., the Brahmans”. 

(5) “Buddhism tore asunder the bonds of caste which Brah- 
manism and the Vedic religion had so firmly established." 
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In the above two points Mr. Lover of Truth alto- 
gether confounds the Puranic religion with the Vedi^. 
For according to Vedism^ religious knowledge and religious 
rites are not a monopoly of any particular caste or sex. 
They are op^n to all without any distinction. In the Yajur 
Veda XXVI, 2, God says: — 

^ *8rn3j!W « 

“ I give ' this blessed word, the Vedas, for all 
persons, Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras.*’ Does 
Mr. ‘'Lover of Truth** know that among the Ptshisoi 
the Vedas — to whom the truths of th e Veda Mantras 
were first revealed, or according to European scholars,, 
who were the composers of those Mantras^ — there are 
several females or Rishikas ? It is to calumniate the 
Vedas to say that they forbade religious knowledge to 
women or to non -Brahmans, — as the latter-day Puranic 
Hinduism did. To suggest that the Vedas sanction the 
system of hereditary castes is to be ignorant of what even 
European scholars are now agreed upon. I would not 
waste the readers’ time by saying anything on this point, 
and may refer Mr. “ Lover of Truth ’* to my pamphlet on 
the Caste System* 

' All that Mr. “ Lover of Truth '* has shown, thus comes 
to this that Buddhism is in some respects different from 
Puranic or latter-day Hinduism, or from the degenerate 
Vedism as it prevailed in Buddha’s time. Nobody ever 
denied this. If it were not so Buddhism could not have 
become a idstinct religion. But this does not mean that the 
truths it contains are not derived from the Vedas. 

In the second article under reply Mr. “ Lover of Truth” 
means “ to deal with the effects of Buddhism and the Vedic 

♦Published by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, United Provinces. 
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jciligion on respective followers and that mainly from a 
jpolitiCai point qf view.” This has nothing to do with the 
argument of my book. Mr, “ I^over of Truth” says : 

‘^Atlhetime of the advent of Buddha, India was not polUi- 
pally great, India v/as not counted in the Council of Nations.” 

' L 

He then speaks of the great Buddhist Emperor Amldk, 
afrd of his extensive empire. It b not correct to say Ih^St 
Asoka became a great emperor because India was then 
Buddhist It would be more correct to say that Buddhisfn 
spread in India because a great emperor like Asoka made 
iit the State religion. A^oka\s pame will certainly ^ stand 
immortal in history for having made Buddhism a world -wide 
religion. As Mr. Vincent A. Smith says in his /ife-ot 
'Asoka y {Rulers of India Screes ) : — » 

For about two centuries and a hal^pri')r to Asoka’s conversion 
Buddhism had maintained its position in a portion cf the valley 
of the Ganges as a sect of Hinduism,,. .. . So far as we can see 
transformation of this local sect into a world-religion is the work of 
Asoka alone” — (p. 22). 

As for the extensive empire of Asoka, Mr. '%over pf 
Truth ''need haidly be reminded that it had all been won 
hnd consolidated for him by the genius of his grandfatbef, 
Chandra Gupta, who was not a Buddhist and had in no way 
been influenced by Buddhism. He it was who after the death 
of Alexander the Great repulsed his successor in the satrapy 
of Babylon, Seleucus, (surnamed Nikatororthe Conqueror 
by reason of his many victories), — and wrested from him all 
the Indian provinces which had been conquered by Alexander 
the Great, including Afghanistan as far as the Hindu Kush 
mountain. Seleucus (henceforth known to history as King 
of Syria) also gave his daughter in marriage to Chandra 
Gupta, and sent to his court at Pataliputra as ambaSvSado?: 
Megasthenese, the fragments of whose writings sufficiently 
ahow the splendour, and glory of the practically still non.- 
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BlidfjQilst India. The only addition made to Omndra Gupla*i 
«sii^e1>y Asoka was the small province of K^linga m the 
coait of the Bay of Bengal, which hsi conquered in the 9th year 
O^his reign. But ** to quote Mr. Vincent A. Stnith “ the 
horrors which accompany war, even successful war, made a 
deep diripression on the heart of the victorious monarch who 
has i^orded on the rocks in imperishable words the sufferings 
of the vanquished and the remorse of the victor.^* It was 
after this war that Asoka became a Buddhist Mr. V* A. 
Smith says : 

The conclusion is justiiied that the subjugation of Kalinga 
was the only great military achievements of the reign, and that 
from his 9th year Asoki eschewed military glory, and devoted 
himself to the problems of internal administration, with the special 
object of promulgating and enforcing the Buddhist Law of Piety.* 
— p. 18.) 

I would be the last person to deny that the immediate 
effiect of Buddhism on India was on the whole a great improve- 
ment not only politically, but also socially and morally* 
Ij should however not be forgotten that Buddhism was then 
U the prime of its life, while the so-called Vedism of the time 
was borne down with many evils which indeed had necessitated 
Buddha’s reform. You may as well compare the strength 
of a man in the full bloom and vigour of growing youth 
with that of a diesased old man, as compare the social, 
moral or political effect of Buddhism in the time of Asoka 
with that of the Vedic' religion immediately before Buddha’s 
advent. 

Mr. “I/)ver of Truth” says that after the decline of 
Buddhism ‘‘India again fell politically. It divided itself into 
petty principalities and chieftainships. ” I think it fell 
al 0 n£^ with Buddhism, the moral and social degeneration which 
had set in bringing about her political fall as also sealing the 
fate ofBuddhism in this country. Mr. “I/)ver of Truth” then 
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Sfierics of lodi&’a fetllest condlUon in the Post- Buddhist perfody 
and' remarks’—* 

I 

“Vedic religion succeeded in killing the fi^shness of Hie whioh 
was gif«n to Indi? by Buddhism, but 20uld not infuse any vitality 
of its own intd Indian 

But was it the Vedic religion which replaced Buddhism 
ill India and which Mn“IyOver of Truth** unjustly holds 
responsible for the degenerate condition of India? It was the 
Puranic religion, — a revival of Hinduism in a much worse 
fomi than that in wnich it was in the Pre- Buddhistic period. 
The un- Vedic Caste System which more than anything she 
had disfigured society in Pre -Buddhist India, and which had 
been for the time being suppressed by Buddhism, reappeared 
in a more rigid and complicated form, — with more numerous 
sub-divisions and greater inflexibiltiy. The new religion 
which took its rise on the decay of Buddhism not only 
revived the old evils but also borrowed many of the evils 
of later Buddhism. Idolatory was not known to Pre- 
Buddhistic Vedisni, and is certainly of Buddhistic orig[in. 
Throughout the numerous excavations that have taken place 
in many parts pf India, you will not find a single image of 
Hindu gods of Pre -Buddhist period. The oldest images 
are all Buddhist or Jain. When Buddhism declined and 
people gradually forsook it and adopted the Puranic religion, 
they, having been long accustomed to worshipping images, 
substituted idols of Puranic gods foi the images of Buddha, 
Monasticism had 1 een carried to extremes in later Buddhism, 
and had become the resort of the idle and the vicious; and 
the vast hordes of the able-bodied, idle, illiterate and good- 
for-nothing beggars, which are largely responsible for 
pauperism and poverty in India, are another legacy of the latter - 
day Buddhism inherited by modern Hinduism, Is this the 
Vedic religion? No, it is an amalgam of Buddhist idoMtoiy, 
Non-Anraii customs and superstitions with, of course, a 
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<d Ve<iic tfeachiugs. is as diSerwt from the 
leligloii as night is different from day, though the one c(m^ 
out of the other. 

. Mr. I/>ver of Truth*’ is very fond of confounding % 
Vedic with the Pur attic religion. The endeavours of the 
Axya Samaj to show, that the two are different, are stigmatised 
by him as “ pouring new wine into old bottles, and attributing 
new ideas about God and Religion to the Vedas/’ 

It would not be possible to convince him of the correctness 
of our position by a reference to the works of Swami Dayanan- 
da Saraswati. I will, therefore, quote a passage from no less 
an authority than Sir William Hunter. The passage occurs 
in the 1882 edition of his celebrated book. The Indian 
Empire^ which shows how far (unlike Mr. '‘Tover of 
Truth”) the great historian, with that love of truth which * 
generally characterises European enquirers, has not only 
adopted the position of Swami Dayananda Saraswati with 
regard to the relation of Vedic and Pnranic religions, but has 
also furnished a historical explanation of the same. I shall 
make no further apology for quoting this lengthy but very 
interesting passage : — 

“The Scythic inroads and the ancient Naga and the so-called 
aboriginal tribes, have, however, not merely left behind remnants 
of races in individual districts. They have affected the character 
of the whole population, and profoundly influenced the religions 
beliefs and domestic institutions of India. In the Veda we 
see highly developed communities of the Aryan stock wor- 
shipping bright and friendly gods, honouring woman, and assign- 
ing to her important position in the family life. Husband 
and wife were the Dampati or joint rulers of the Indo-Aryan 
household. Traditions of the freedom of woman among the 
ancient Arya settlers survive in the Swayantvara or maidenis 
own choice of a husband in the epic poems. 

The curtain of Vedic and post-Vedic literature falls upon the 
scene before the 5th century B. C. When the curtain rises on the 





doHiestic awd r«Kgi6us life of Mediaeval Iiidia m tl»e P$$m0>s 
abdutthe loth cdttory, A. D., a vast cdaage had taken plaae. 
The people no If'nger sharply divided into civilised Aryans 
and rude non-Aryans but mt© castes of a great mixed population, 

The Brahmans had indeed an esoteric or 

^philosophical religion of their own. But the popular religion of 
the Hindus, that is of the Indian races who had come under 
Brahman influences war already in the loth century’ not the old 
Vedic worship of bright and friendly but a composite prodtsci 
of Aryan spiritual conceptions and Non- Aryan suptrstiUms, 
The position ^f woman had also altered for ^he worse. Husband 
and wife were no longer joint rulers of the household. The maidens 
own choice had fallen into disuse, or survived only as a court pageant^ 
the custom of child marriage had grown up. The widow had 
been condemned to a life of privation or bad been taught t^e merit 
of extinguishing her existence on her husband’ s funeral pile. 

The following chapter will exhibit this amorphous growth 
popularly Known as Hindutzm. Orthodox Hindus are unfortU'- 
nately in the habit of claiming the authority of the Veda for their 
mediaeval institution, for the evil as well as for the good. As a 
matter of fact these mediaeval institutions, which form the basis 
of modern Hinduism are the joint product of non- Ary an dar'eness^ 
and of Aryan light. The Scythic and Naga and the so-called 
aboriginal races with their indifference to human suffering, 
their polyandric households, and their worship of fear and blood 
have left their mark deep in die Hindu law codes, in the terrorising 
of the Hindu religion, and in the degradation of woman- £ugy 
lish scholarship has shown that the worst feature of Hinduism, 
yridow burning, had no authority in the Veda, When Jt is equally 
well understood that the other darh features of Hinduism also rest^ 
not upon the Vedic scripture, hut are the result of a human compro^ 
tnise between Aryan civilisation and Non- Aryan barbarism, the 
task of the Indian reformer will be half accomplished. // is with a 
true instinct that the great religious movements of India in our day 
re ject the authority of Mediaeval Hinduism and appeal back to the 
Veda, For the Veda represents the religious conception and tribal 
customs of the Aryans in India before those conceptions and customa 
were modified by compromises with the lower races. At the end 
of the last Chapter I mentioned that a great reformation of Indian 
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«tltg*t» maM^ 1^ f«A Atf Ma 

«Hd again iy ^ ^ ^ 

HiMMtm wln<A f^rtos tbe ratln, mmiiKa) Hak betwtta 
^m’^eiHim nm.’^ 

r 

^e italics are mine. It need hardly be stated that 
*‘4he great reliipoas movement of our day" rdters td file 
Atya 3amaj. Does this not show that independent and 
idifuAeseated Bnropean engnirers, who can in nb way be 
Mtspwsfced of a partiality for the Vedas, have come to 
adihit tiiat the evil customs and institntions of Hindnlsm, 
which xlsre tiie cause of the degradation of Hindus, and 
wttich the Atya Samaj is so loud in condemning, are really 
no pari of the Vedic religion? Does this not show that 
the modern Hinduism or the religion of Puranas which 
took its rise on the downfall of Buddhism, and which Ifr. 
t«over of Truth" is anxious to confound with the Vedic 
religion is really "the joint product of Non -Aryan 
and Aryan light,” or " a compromise between Aryan 
civilisation and Non- Aryan barbarism.” Sir William Hunter 
atnxMU: regrets the habit of “ orthodox Hindus” to claim 
the authority of the Veda for their mediaeval institutions 
which form the basis of modern Hinduism. But what 
iriiould we say of our educated Mahomedan himrd comii^ 
forward to espouse their unjust cause, and dubbing this 
"amorihous growth" as “ the Vedic religion," and then hol- 
ding the latter accountable for the misdeeds of the formCT? 



THE INDIAN WITNESS. 

The Indian Witness^ a Christian weekly of I/UcknoW) 
published in its issues oi September 10, 17, & 24, 1914, 
three articles headed ‘^Are the Vedas the Fountainhead of 
Religion ?— A critical examination of the Fountainhead of 
contributed by one Mi. J. R. Roy, Journalist,? 
Lahore. The gist of the three articles may be stated under 
the following three heads : — 

(1) ‘^The Vedas are not the oldest books in the world”, 
and “consequently they are not the Fountawihead of Religion’’. 

(3) The Christian religion has not borrowed any of its 
teachings from Buddhism or any other religions. 

(3) The Vedic theory of cosmogony is unscientific. 

(l)— T hk Antiquity of the Vedas. 

As regards the jirst point the writer refers to the 
archaeological discoveries made in Egypt, Babylonia, anti 
Assyria, as pointing to a civilisation “which must belong 
to 5000 B. c., or even earlier”, Thfs however proves 
nothing against my position. For we claim the Vedas to 
be far older still. Nor has Mr. Roy produced any 
evidence worth the name to prove the contrary. He 
quotes Mr. R. C. Dutt, {A?iczent Hindu Civilisation^ p. 10), to 
the effect that according to some astronomical observations 
recorded in a treatise on Jyoiisha the date of “the final compi- 
lation * of the Vedas’’ is approximately 1200 b. c. Then he 

* It should be noted that according to European scholars the 
Vedas or rather their hymns were originally composed from time 
to time, and it was after a long period that they were finally com- 
piled oi arranged into the present Sanhitas. The date given 
above is alleged to be the date of the “ final compilation”, not of 
their supposed original composition. 
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quotes from Weher ^History of Indian Literature, p. 2) who 
discredits the value or testimony of the above mentioned 
astronomical date. After giving these two quotations one 
of which stultifies the other, the writer strongly remarks : — 
‘‘These quotations are enough for our present purpose”! 

Later on he refers to Mr. Bal Gaiigadhar Tilak's theory 
that the Vedas were compiled 4000 years b. c. Mr. Roy 
has notq noted from any of Mr. B. G. Tilak’s books and 
has evidently fallen into an error in stating his views as 
developed in his celebrated work The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
Speaking of the period 3000-1400 b. c. Mr. Tilak says: 
“The c:mpilation of the hymns into Sanhitas also appears to 
be a work of the early part of this period” — (p. 454). But as 
regards the Vedic religion itself he says over and over again 
that “its ultimate origin is still lost in geological antiquity”, 
— {.Ibid,^, 457). He has proved on “strict .scientific and 
historical grounds’" that the Vedic religion existed among 
the Aryans when they lived in their primitive home in the 
Arctic region in Interglacial period. Says he: “It has been 
shown that Vedic religion and worship are both interglacial ; 
and that though we cannot trace their ultimate origin yet 
the Arctic character of the Vedic deities fully proves that 
the powers of nature represented by them had been already 
clothed with divine attributes by the primitive Aryans in 
their original home round about the North Pole, or the Meru 
of the Puranas,” — i^Ibid, p. 453). The Interglacial period 
according to him ranges from 10000 to 8000 b. c., when the 
Post-glacial period begins. But by this Mr. Tilak does not 
mean to imply that the Vedic religion is not older than 
10000 b. c. He only means to say that it can be proved 
to have existed at least as early as 10000 to 8000 b. c., 
not that it began in 10000 or 8000 b. c. Nothing can be 
clearer than the following: — “All that we can say is that its 
beginning is lost in geological antiquity, or that the Vedic 
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religion is as old as the Aryan language, or the Aryan man 

himself We may how'ever still assert that for all 

practical purposes the Vedic religion can be shown to 
be beginningles.® even on stritt scientific grounds**— 
Ubid, p. 458), 

Thus even according to an authority referred to by Mr. 
Roy himself the Vedic religion is much older than the 
oldest date yet assigned to the Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilisation by any archaeological researches, — aye it is 
“ beginniiiglevSs’*. 

It may be noted that the writer speaks of no literary 
relics relating to the Egyptian or Babylonian religions. 
He refers mainly to archaeological researches made in Egypt, 
and thus draws his inferences “ On monumental 
evidence scholars are agreed that the Egyptian civilisation 
IS the oldest, but a highly civilised people the Egyptians 
were, could not be without a system of religion. Therefore 
th-‘ E^yP-ii^^b Babylonian and Assyrian religions and their 
literatures are the oldest in the history of the human race*'. 
Ifthese conclusions are Inte it must be allowed that the reli- 
gions mentioned above are also older than Judaism. But 
Mr. Roy seems to be afraid of his own conclusions. For 
in his second article he makes the'bold statement : “ The 

early parts of the Old Testament are older than the Vedas,— 
older even than the scriptures of any system extant.'* He 
claims the highest antiquity for the Egyptian, Babylonian 
and Assyrian religions, and would have us believe that 
some portions of the Old Testament are older than any 
scriptures. 

Even the recent Archaeological researches made in 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, of which Mr. Roy 
makes so much, go to corroborate the very high antiquity 
of Vedic rdiigion. For example, some excavations macle in ' 
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Asia Minor in 1907 unearthed a treaty ot 1400 b. c. bet- 
ween the Aryan king of Mitani (Northern Mesopotamia) 
and a Babylonian king, which according to Prof. Jocobi 
proves that at that time Vedic civilisation was already in 
full perfection”, and the followers of Vedic religion ruled 
in Northern Mesopotamia. (For a full quotation on this 
point see Appendix III. ) 

(2}— Obligation op Christianity to Other Religion. 

In his second article the writer says, Mahomedanism 
owes, almost every thing to Christianity and Judaism, but the 
Christian religion is not under such obligation to any system,” 
It is not at all intelligible how Christianity any more than 
Mahomedanism can claim independence of Judaism. If it be 
urged that Judaism is practically a part of Christianity, the 
Mahomedans can certainly advance the same claim in favour 
of their religion, Th^ influence of Buddhism on Christianity 
is also potent as has been proved in Chapter II of this book. 
But Mr. J, R. Roy would not admit it. He says: “ We 
do not attach much value to similarity in precepts. It is 
merely accidental,” But it is not similarities of only pre- 
cepts'that I have shown, and I must repeat the words of that 
celebrated author Rhys Davids, already quoted on page 52. 

If all this be chance it is a most stupendous miracle of 
coincidence, it is in fact ten thousand miracles.”*— 

Lechires, J881, p, 293.) Then probably feeling the 
weight of the very close resemblance between Buddha’s 
and Christ’s teachings, Mr. J. R. Roy remarks: 
“In all probability he (Buddha) borrowed his teachings 
from the Old Testament.” This is a novel position which, as 
far as I know, has not been heretofore held by any Christian 
writer. And a moie unreasonable theory, it would be 
difficult to advance. There can be little or no similarity 
between the teachings of the Old Testament with its 
primitive and indictive rule of “an eye for an eye, and a 
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tooth for a tooth,” and Buddha’s sublime teachings of non- 
retaliation and foigiveness of injury. The similarity is 
between the teachings of Buddha and those of Christ, and it 
would have been perhaps less absurd, if Mr. J. R. Roy had 
stated that Buddha had borrowed his teachings from Christ, 
though the former had lived several centuries before the 
latter. Mr. Roy is very anxious to allow no outside influ- 
ence in the development of Christianity, of which he says, 
“It has nothing in common with other religions,” But such 
a devout and learned Christian as Max Muller has admitted 
and exclaimed, “And why should every truth be borrowed 
from Christianity? Why should not Christianity also haye 
borrowed?” {Gifford L,ecfure,p\). 10 11 ). 

Mr. Roy concludes his second article by showing certain 
points of contrast between Buddhism and Christianity. 
This is however pointless, lor it was never my position that 
the two religions were iden tical. My position is to repeat 
the concluding words of Chapter II, “that Christianity owes 
to Buddhism that higher morality which distinguishes it from 
Judaism.” I have stated in the clearest manner that “the 
doctrines of Christianity have little to do with Buddhism, 
having been taken from Judaism” — (p. 53). 

(3)— Vedic Theory of Cosmogony. 

In his last article Mr. Roy has attacked two points which 
are peculiar to the Vedic or Aryan theory of Cosmogony) 
viz\ — (i) the doctiiiie of three co-eternal entities, God, Soul 
and Matter ; and (ii) the doctrine of an eternal cycle pf 
Cosmic evolutions and dissolutions — {vide pp. 142-152), 

As regards the point (i) Mr.' Roy says: “Science 
not believe in three eternal Beings.” I do not know, if Science 
believes in any eternal Being. Perhaps it is not its function 
to do so. But if, as Mr. Roy says, “the word Science is 
used in the widest possible sense embracing all departments 
of human knowledge,” — if it includes metaphysics, or philo- 
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sophyi I would certainly join issue with him. For European 
or Christian philosophy is not all philosophy. There have been 
many aminent thinkers in India, Persia, China, Egypt and 
Greece who have believed in the eternity of Matter an dSoul 
besides God. I need not speak of Indian and Zoroastrian 
writers who have already been quoted in the book. In 
Greece, Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoros, Parphyry, and several 
other thinkers held Matter and Soul to be eternal. In China 
the great Kwangzi held th^ same opinion {vide Texts of 
Zaoism (S. B. E. Series, Part I, p. 324). The doctrine of an 
eternal cycle is also indicated in Book XX where it is said: 
“What do 3^011 mean by saying that there was no beginning 
that was not an end ?” Kwangzi said: “The change, rise, 
and dissolution of all things continually goes on.’' Again 
Tichtzu says: — “There is a life that is uncreated. There is 
a transformer who is changeless. The uncreated alone can 
evolve change. That life cannot but produce. That 
transformer cannot but transform. Wherefore creations 
and transformations are perpetual, and these perpetual 
creations and transformations continue through all time.” 

As for Eg 3 ^ption philosophers, Dr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. c. l., l. l. d., f. r. s., f. b. a., in his work 
“Personal Religion in Egypt before Christianity,” speaking 
oi the Perfect Sermo?i work ol 340 b. c.), says: “God 
is stated to be All in one, and one in All But Cos- 

mos is one (a single entity), Soul is one, God is one,” 
— (p. 53). Again he quotes from another work {Corfxus 
Htrmeticiim, IX) : “ Cosmos is the second God after His 

image that cannot die As Cosmos is the second God, 

so man is the third living thing after the image of the 
Cosmos p. 90). 

Mr. Roy raises the objection : “ Three eternal self- 

existing entities could never be brought into any relation 
wHh one another”. The answer is that the relation between 
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God on the one hp.nd, and Matter or Soul on the other, is as 
eternal as these entities are eternal* There was never a 
time when they were first brought into relation with one 
another. Mr. Roy further says: ‘‘How could they be 
embraced in a single act of knowledge ? Suppose this 
eternal Matter to exist outside of God ; how could it ever 
get to be known by God, or how could he ever act upon it 
seeing that its being is utterly apart from him ? *' It is not 
the Vedic doctrine that Matter exists outside of God. The 
Yajur Veda. (XL, 4) says; 

“ God is inside all this universe ; He is also outside all 
this/' Though God is inside and outside everything, there 
is nothing which is outside God. The Atharva Veda 
(IV. .16) says: 73 ^ ^(3=541^ 

“ He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he woul 
not go outside or beyond Varuna, the king." 

On the other point, Mr. Roy says: “Philosophically the 
doctrine of eternal succession of cycles of existence, is 
simply inconcievable, and reason compels us positively to 
reject it as self -contradictory." It would be useless to re- 
state the doctrine which has been explained at some length 
in Chapter V (pp. 142 — 152). Briefly speaking it means 
that from times without beginning the eternal God has been 
evolving the universe out of the eternal Matter. A universe 
or cosmos lasts fora period, and is then followed by a disso- 
lution which is followed by another evolution, and so on 
without end. Mr. J. R. Roy has pointed out no self- 
contradiction in this doctrine. As for the charge of being 
inconcievable, the doctrine is not only perfectly concievable, 
but is far more reasonable than the other theory that the 
present universe was created by God out of nothing at a 
particular time, and will again vanish into nothing at ano- 
ther time, and that as there was no universe before its crea- 
tion, there will be none after ils annihilation. 
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A few extracts from Press opinions 

^ The Arya Palrlka^ Lahore^ April 9, 1919— ‘‘ * ♦ *A 
book of a very high order. In fact we will be indulging in no exag* 
geration when we say tliat it is the book in English which, after die 
works of Pandit Guru Datta, can be placed in the hands of English- 
knowing non-Arya-Samajists as showing them the grandeur of the 
Vedic Dharma. Pandit Ganga Prasad has bestowed a good deal of 
labour and research upon this work. The greatest virtue of the book 
is that its tone is free from any bitterness or ascerbity.” 

a. The D A.-V. College Union Magazine, September 

and October, 1910 — *^The learned author has, it must be 

cheerfully confessed, performed his self-im^sed task most creditably 
and in a Scholarly fashion, having (to our thinking) conclusively made 

•up iis position The book is wrhteb in a catholic, %a»acri* 

mooious spirit and we ar6 perfectly at one with the author wheo h0 
says that *‘the object of die book is not to criticise (in a dUpdotiB 
spirit) any particular religion or religions, but to show the relation#fp« 
existing among them by disclosing their common orighi tiw^ 
Vedic teaching.” The get-up of the book is highly piiisewodfry, 
the price Ee. 1^41© 'a copy, (it is only Re 1-0-0 in fact) medeuate*^ 

3. Sad-dhamta Prachardk^ Kmgri Edited by h* Munsht Kam) 
May li, i9to^“Excepting Pandit Gum Datta% worka^ thme Waayet 
no b^k to English which could be placed to the handa^ of^Eni^Wit 
fcnbwtog lo idiow them the aupenority of the Veiic 

and PahJiit Gtm i>atta*s writings did not appmu: in any 
FihdSif'Glilga Frasad^s book has ntade^ iiFfrvr 



# • # # Those Aryas who lov«j their religion and who desire' 
* that the jhappy message of the Vedic religion may reach all mankind 
aupply a copy of this book to every English -knowing chris- 
Mahommedan, Jain, Buddhist, and Parsi, so that all may know 
that they have to re-trace many a step in their search after peace.” — 
Translated ) 

4. Th§ LmSer^ Allahabad^ January 20, 1910 — ^ Mr. Ganga 
Prasad, M.A., of the Provincial Civil Service of Agra and Oudh, has 
j-endered yeoman service to his country and religion by the compila 
tion of &islittle book. He deserves our hearty congratulations a nd 
gratitude. Up to this time it was accepted on all hands that the 
Ve^as are the oldest books on Theology. Mr. Ganga Prasad has 
tried to show, and has to a considerable extent succeeded in showing 
that the Vedic religion is the fountain-head or source of all the 
existing religions of the world, and that the so-called founders of 
these religions were only religious reformers whose mission was to 
remove the defects that had crept into the ancient Vedic religion 
through misunderstanding and misguidance, and to preserve its- 

purity..... Thus the author has shown that in the beginning 

of the world if there was any religion it was Vedism, and all other 
religions sprang up from it. He describes the Vedic religion as the 
source of Theology, of which other religi >ns are oaly the branches, 
and their purity can never excel the excellent purity of the source. 
He proves that religion is from God, not from mao, and so human 
understanding and human intelligence cannot improve upon the first 
monotheism preached in the Vedas. Whenever thii pure monothe- 
ism was dehled on account of human misunderstanding and mis- 
guidance, eo as to become unfit for satisfying the religious cravings of 
mankind, the necessity brought into existence some reformer or 
other to rraove the defilement, so far as he could, by his human 
contrivance, and to restore the religion to its primeval purity ; and 
tliereby help to preserve peace and righteousness m thm world. But 
as human knowledge is always defective, no reformer has ever reach- 
ed the prime pimty of Divine inspiration revealed m the Vedas. 
What a happy idea, and what a peaceful mission.” 

The Daify fndu 0/ Bombay, July 4. Impartial en- 

<|}iiirers into and dispassionate critics of the chief great religion^ of 
the world have observed that however much doctrines and dogmas, 
and forms and ceremonials, preached and observed by the followers* 
ofthese great religions may vary, the basic principle of all are 
identical. There is a striking similarity in the intimate truths 
inccaulted by them all so much so that unbiassed searchers ^fter 



( iii ) 

truih irresistibly to the belief that all the great teligions of the 
world most h^v s bad a comro^n origin from which they must have 
taken their inspirations to suit time and enrironmenta, Mr. Ganga 
Prasad MA. M*RA.S,,Aof the Provincial Civil Service of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oedh. has brougnt out a book on the subject 
of a common origin of all religion. The “Fountain-head of Reli- 
gion ” as the book is styled, makes an attempt td show this common 
origin and traces all religions, f om the most modern to the older 
ones, to the religion of the Vedas which he designates “ The Foun- 
tain-head ot Religion 

6 . T^te Imitan Social Ref ormevy Bombay^ A.]^r\\ 17 f 1910 — “The 
writer, it is evident, has devoted much time and labour to the study 
of books bed ring on his thesis.” 

7. Thi epiphany ^ Calcutta^ (a weU-knoWn Christian paper),. 
April 2. 1910 — “ Mr. Ganga Prasad has made a very interesting little 
contribution to the study of Comparative Religion, in which he 
attempts with much conviction to persuade us that Islam is based on 
Judaism, Judaism on Zoroastrianism, Christianity on Judaism, and 
Buddhism and Zoroastrianism alike on Vedism, which last is, there- 

fnie, the true source and fountain-head of all religions.... But 

apart from such so-called coincidences as these, we are confronted 
with certain resemblances running through nearly all religions which 
are sufficiently remarkable to challenge students of Comparative 
Religion to account for them, and Mr, Ganga Prasad deserves our 
gratitude for raising the question though we cannot agree with his 

conclusion We may well suppose that God dherished tho 

germs of spiritual understanding and sought to develop a chosen race 

in India too But though perfected in Palestine at the June. 

don of the East and the West, where is the marvel that in India too 
and in Persia and in Arabia much of the revelation has been ap^e. 
bended and that the forms of its expression have much in 
common.’’....-*— 

8, .S’ Bartmany Bombay^ fa Farsi Daily paper) September i, 
1910 I'he book entitled the ‘ Fountain-head of Religion * may be 

fo...id to be useful to students of Comparative Religions In 

so far as the v iri >us comparisons from all religions are called forth 
the aa^ihor is all right, although the passages selected for comparison 
are also open to innumerable and varied interpretations.” 

9. Copy of a letter, dated the i6th January^ igUyfrom Sriyut 
Babu Saroda Charan MittrOy M,A*y LL, B.y late Futsm Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court — 

Dear Sir, Many thanks for copies of your books “ The 
Founiam-hcad ot Religion” and “ the Caste system ” I had 



{ iv ) 


l jaow^fi^ad fA ter, fhm t:jMr 
i^ii;e lirieet; t%t Judaism is^^ ongin of Cfettstiiis^ty and are 
the titoism. I always th^ght that the Ve had rnuch 

tri 4 ®w aiteildmg Jniaiiiii and )2eras^iauise|^ Your bool? fsrovei^ 

thtbipHf* 

to, C^p^ nf a letUf^ daUd it$rd JafiuaKy^ 19^ — frmttkePri^ 

Secretary to Pf. H. tie Makarafa of Dnmhan^i ^^rf^utent of 
tike Bharat I^kecrtt^ ^o^unumdala^ and President of the Pdriianyent 
of Pensions held at AtiaMad in January, 19H 1 r^n^ directed to 

thank you for your most interesting book “Fountain-head of RcU* 
gion,” that you have sent to the Maharaja Sahib H H ft kIh it most 
interesting and will be much obliged if you will kind’y s *nd him six 
copies more.” . 

11, Opinion of Maheintahcpadky ay Dr, Ganga Nath 

Liit, D,y Professor of Sanslcirty Mutr Central Colie ((a ^ ^^i^ahad 
‘‘This is a thoughtful and suggestive book. It deserve' > read by 
all students of religions. If only every man realised f er-rela- 

tion among religions, »i»uch of the rancour rtnd ,, ,ll4^ realm 

of thought would cease and make room for that r\ felmg 

and good will that shoul*4 prevail among all who f l •id't to’ be ‘ reli- 
gious.’ ...The writer of the book has done ^>V eal service to 

humanity specially at the present time when m » militant and 
rancorous hater of other religions ” is of* d upon as the 

most * religious man M ^ 

12. Extract from a letter dated 19/r Ja ^ ary, igi2, fo/n the 
late Pr. Satish Chandra Banerji M.A.y ’ .. D“, Prow Chand Boy 
Chand Scholar^ and Tagore Law Lecture^ ^1 consider Pandit Ganga 
Prasad’s “Foantainhead of Religion an ^eminently mtrestmg book. 
A writer on theology cannot help dealing with controversial matters, 
hut Pandit Ganga Prasad has expres^d his views scholarly and well, 
and people caring for serious study will, I believe, read his book with 
hoth pleasure and profit.’’ 

13, Extract from a letter t ited i%th Fehuary, u)\2 frooi Dr. 

Rash Bkha^y Ghose Mi A*- , J. I E*% Tagore Law^ Lecturer, and 

Advocate of High Courts Calcutta. — The bo-k show*; in iln-'ost every 
page deep thought a> well as culture, and 1 read it with gre it interest 
and 1 hope \»dth profit, 

14. Extract from a letter dated izth March 1913 from Dr, Sir 
Qokroo Pa^ B^er/ee Kt, M,A,y D^L.y Ph, D,y late Judge of the High 
Courty Calcutta, — The book evinces great learning and much thought. 
From the ifdture of the subject it has to deal with controversial 
matters regarding which there is room for difference ol opinion Bxit 
the book Will he of interest not only to the student of comparative 
Religion, but to the general reader as well ” 
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